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ADVERTISEMENT. 




On presenting to the world a new History 
of British India, it wdl be expected that the 
grounds upon which public attention is 
claimed to such an undertaking should be 
declared. 

This task may be very briefly performed. 
Our magnificent Oriental Empire has never 
yet attracted that degree of attention which 
it merits, not less from its- intrinsic impor- 
tance than from the extiaordinary ciicuin- 
stances under which it has been acquired. 
Many who are well informed with regard to 
most subjects of liberal curiosity are com- 
pletely ignorant of the course’ of events 
which has led to our present position in the 
East ; and with the exception of those whose 
duties have guided their studies in this 
direction, few possess either a full or an 
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nccurate knowledge of tJie subject. Tins 
state of the public mind with regard to India 
has too often afforded a tlieme of regret or 
of remonstrance to the friends of both coun- 
tries It Mould be presumptuous to hope 
that the present work should effect a change, 
but tlie importance of our Indian Empire 
will Mell justify tile attempt, and the oppor- 
tunitj of obtaining access to the best sources 
of information supplies encouragement. 

By the plan proposed to be adopted, the 
work mtII be restricted within moderate 
limits, without leaving any important or m- 
teresting event either unnoticed or made- 
quately related. To explain the mode by 
which this result is proposed to be attamed, 
a few remarks may be necessary 

The design of the work must be borne in 
isiod it IS intended to illustrate the rise 
and progress of the British dominion m 
India. The more striking events m the pre- 
vious history of that country will be bnefly 
adverted to, the intercourse of Great Bn- 
tain with India, so long as it was purely com- 
mercial, will be noticed with at least an equal 
degree of conciseness, but in treating of I 
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the political events which have home onwaid 
a company of Merchants into a mighty go- 
vernment, and vested in Great Britain an 
empire of unparalleled magnificence, the 
object of the historian will be to produce 
a complete and permanent record, in con- 
sulting which the general reader will find all 
he can desire to know, and beyond which 
none but those who have peculiar and extra- 
ordinary motives for research, will find it 
necessary to inquire. 

It would neither be wise nor honest to 
endeavour to recommend a new Histoiy of 
India, by disparaging the merits of preceding 
works of a similar character. It is cheerfully 
admitted that some of those works manifest 
extraordinary industry and research, and 
that others are excellently adapted to meet 
the wants of those who seek only a summary 
view of the great transactions which, within 
a space of less than a century, have given to 
England a dependent empire, not greatly 
inferior to Europe in extent ; but it is not 
inconsistent either with this admission, or 
with fact, to afiirm that our literature does 
not possess a History of British India, which 
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IS nt once popular in its style, comprehensive 
in Its details, and just in its estimate of 
eients, and of those concerned m them 
Encli of these qualities may be found apart 
from tlio rest, but there is no record of 
British conquest and Bntish rule in India 
in which they are combined 

Tile last of tlie qualities which have been 
enumerated is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant. The graces of style are, m historical 
composition, only desirable as they tend to 
attract attention to a grave and valuable 
studj, or to place important truths m a strik- 
ing and interesting point of view In an 
abridgment, even completeness of detad 
must be dispensed with, but unless the histo- 
rian deal justly in regard both to men and 
events, his labour is not only useless but 
mischievous The History of Bntish India 
has not always been wntten with a due 
regard to this indispensable requisite. Errors 
have ansen, in some instances, from the in- 
fluence of preconceived opinions, so deeply 
rooted, as to raise a desire to make facts con- 
form to them , in others, from imperfect m- 
formation The chance of error from the 
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latter cause is diminished bj every fresh acces- 
sion to the materials of histoiy, and many 
sources of information which have not pre- 
viously been avadable will be resorted to in 
the progress of this work. 

It is not possible to shew any similar 
gromid of security against errors of prejudice ; 
and on this point the work must be left to 
furnish its own vindication. No professions 
of impaitiahty would gain belief, if unsup- 
ported by evidence of its existence, and none 
will be requisite if, as is confidently hoped, it 
shall appear that no transaction is related 
but under the influence of a desire to render 
neither more nor less than justice to all 
parties connected with it. 

The object of the work and the views with 
which it has been undei taken are now before 
the public. The author reserves till a future 
period the grateful task of acknowledging the 
various instances of kindness and liberality 
by which his researches have been facilitated ; 
but he cannot suffer even the first portion of 
the work to proceed to press, without advert- 
ing to the interest taken in it by Mr. Melvill, 
Secretary to the East-India Company. To 
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his suggestion the work owes its commence- 
ment, while It IS most deeply mdebted to the 
mgflant and friendly attention with which he 
has watched its progress. 
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CHAPTER I 

The eaily histoiy of India is involved in tlie 
deepest obscurity "When the country was fiist 
peopled, fiom wliom tbe settleis descended, and 
whence they nngiated, aie questions which may fai- 
nish appiopriate exeicise for speculative ingenuity, 
but upon which there exists no information that can 
afford a basis for even plausible conjectm-e. Al- 
though it would not be perfectly accmate to af- 
firm that the Hmdoos have no historical records, 
it is undoubtedly in this species of composition that 
their hteiature is most deficient Genealogies of 
different lines of kings are not wanting , but these, 
apparently, are for the most part mythological, not 
histoncal ; and, even where they have some preten- 
sions to the lattei character, the difficulties which 
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ciiA^ I Burround every attempt to give them a consistent 
mtorpretation, deprive them of all mtorest for the 
general reader The researches of Oriental scholars 
may, in time, roduco to intolhgiblo form the TTmag of 
crude materials which exists in the native records, 
and elicit light and harmony from sources which 
now present only darkness and confusion , but when 
it IS recollected that tho history of the earlier cen 
turics of Rome which had for ages commanded be- 
lief and respect has been assailod and, m the opimon 
of many competent judges, invahdated by tho acute- 
ness of modem criticism, on additional reason is fur 
mshed for hesitating to nscribo much importance to 
records which have not yot been subjected to siTmlar 
searching inquiry 

But, whatever opimon may he formed npon these 
points, dcstmed m all probabihty long to remam 
subjects for controverey, the Hindoos are indisputa 
bly entitled to rank among the most ancient of 
exifltmg nations, as well ns among those most early 
and most rapidly oivilixed. Tho earhest notices 
which have descended to us lead to the conclusion 
tbflj-, long before the commencement of the Christian 
era, India exhibited the appearance of a country 
whose manners and institutioDS hod become fixed by 
time , where not only all the useful arts, and many 
of those conducive to luxury and refinement, had 
been long known and successfully practised, but 
where man, resting at length from physical labour 
and escapmg from sensual eiyoyment, found both 
leisure and mclmation to engage m intellectual eier 
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cises Ere yet the PjTaniids looked doMTi upon tlie chap, i 
T alley of the Nile — when Gieece and Italy, those 
cradles of Eiiiopcan civilization, mused only the 
tenants of the ■wilderness — India "was the seat of 
■wealth and giandeur A busy population had co- 
veied the land Tuth the maiks of its industry; rich 
crops of the most coveted inoductions of natuie an- 
nually rewarded the toil of the husbandman ; slalfiil 
artizaus converted the rude produce of the soil into 
fabncs of unrivalled delicacy and beauty ; and aichi- 
tects and sculptois joined in constincting works, the 
solidity of which has not, in some instances, been 
oveicome by the i evolution of thousands of years. 

The piinces and nobles of India, unlike the wander- 
ing chieftams of the neighbouring countries, already 
dwelt m splendid palaces, and clothed m the gor- 
geous products of its looms, and glittering vuth gold 
and gems, indulged a coiiespondmg luxuiy in eveiy 
act and habit of their hves Poets weie not want- 
ing to celebrate the exploits of their ancestors, nor 
philosophers to thread the mazes of metaphysical 
inquiry, and weave the web of ingemous speculation, 

■with as much subtlety, and perhaps with not less 
success than has attended the researches of subse- 
quent inqmrers. These conclusions are not based 
upon conjecture, but rest upon documents still exist- 
ing, though grievously mutilated ; for the histonan of 
antiqmty, like the comparative anatomist who exa- 
mines the animal relics of the antediluvian world, 
must found his conclusions upon fragments — which, 
in this instance, however, are sufficient to prove that 

B 2 
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ci^ I tho nncJcnt state of India mnst have been one of 
oxtmonlinnry magnificence • 

Whotlior the present mlinbitnuts of India are 
gcncmll}- descended from those by -n-bom the conn 
try iras onginnlly peopled, rvbotbcr tho vnnous 
enstes into wlilcli tho Uindoo popuJntion oro dindod 
constitute ono nation or rnorc— tho inferior tribes 
liaMng been conqucitMl bj tho superior arc questions 
u-liicli Im^o boon discussed with grunt ingenuity but 
Uj)on wlnclj, in tho present stnto of inquiry, it 
would not bo proper in this place to offer a positiTe 
opinion f Doscondmg to tlie period when the bght 

• Abundint evidence of the eratence of a high atete of wealth 
Qsd refinaffiCDt m Aooeot India wiS he ibtmd u Heeren a Re* 
acarchea mto the Int negune , and Trade of the Prma 

pal Natiani of Antlqiuty toI ui chap S. 

t The physical (hfTertaicea obeerrable aioong the Hbikioa 
appear to cotmtenance the belief that the vanoos dance are not 
the deecmdonti of the fame race. Erea the antujtnty of the 
present tjttem of Hiadooum has been quesboned* and much 
oc m t ro ve fff has anfca as to the pesTod d ann g whidz it has 
existed. In a learned and mgemoos paper lately pnbluhed in the 
Journal of the Royal Afoitio Society CoL Syies mamtaina that 
there u strong grocmd for bebenng that the Bhnddiat rehguai 
pr m. n iVrl throogfauiit India down to the lerenth century and 
that its enure o v ert hrow did not talcs place before the twelffli or 
fourteenth | that Brahmnustn aa now understood has not tie 
anbquity nsnaiy ascribed to it, but raised ilaelf on the rrans of 
Bhudduan, and that the Brahmina were a tribe of atrangera. 
These opuuons are supported by refiarence to Chinese aothonbea 
to anthenUcated msenpUans and coins, and also by a cotope 
nson of the deawnpUon of Inihan society grren by the Greek 
wnten with the Bhnddist acconnt of iti origm and contU t p fa on 
It win bo nnpoaaible m Uns place to puisne these ennona and 
mterestiEg nujnmcs bat itisnecesaaiy for the doe andersto nding 
of Tndmn History that some knowledgo ihocld bo sctjnlred 
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of authentic history liegins to dawn, though too chap i 
faintly to be of much value, we find India an object 

of those pecuhanties ’5\hich raise so broad a bamer betu'een 
Indian and European manners, habits, and modes of thought 
Of these, one of tlie most important is the law of caste, forming 
as it does the basis of Hindoo institutions, and extending its 
influence through all the ramifications of society, but Colonel 
Sykes questions caste, as a rehgious inshtubon, being associated 
with the early history’- of the people of India 

By the law of Menu the community is dmded mto four distinct 
classes, differmg in their nghts, pnvileges, duties, and occupations , 
inhentmg their place m society from their ancestors, and trans- 
mittmg it, except where lost by irregularity, to their descendants 
This institution was not pecuhar to India, it existed also m 
Egypt A comparison of the two systems would lead to cnhcal, 
and curious mqumes, not destitute of value, hut which would 
here be out of place It must suffice to exhibit the mam features 
of the law of caste as it prevails in India, accordmg to the 
authorities which are most usually referred to 

The first three classes of men are denominated twice-bom, 
and of these the highest m digmty and pnvilege is that of the 
Brahmins They have usually been regarded as fonmng the 
Pnesthood of India, and the accuracy of this view is confirmed by 
the fact that they exercised that function of the pnestly office, 
which, under true and false rehgions, is alike regarded as the most 
solemn and important — that of offenng sacrifice , for, though 
other classes are commanded to sacrifice, the duty of officiating 
at such ntes appears to be confined to the Brahmins (See Insti- 
tutes of Menu, accordmg to the Gloss of CuUuca, chapter x 
verse 77 ) To this class also appertams the exclusive nght of 
expoundmg the doctnnes of law and rehgion The two classes 
which mtervene between the Bra hmin s and the servde class have 
the pnvilege of studying the Vedas, or sacred books, but the 
Brahnuns only may teach them They thus constitute the 
learned order of Hmdoo society Their duties are thus enume- 
rated by the author of the Laws of Menu — to study the sacred 
books and to teach them , to sacrifice, and to assist others to 
sacrifice , to give alms , and, lastly (however strangely inserted 
m the hst of duties), to receive gifts (Menu, chapter i verse 
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cir^ I of nttrnctfon to tho cnpidity or ambition of its neigb 
hours, Tlio Persians, under Danas Hjstaspe*, cor- 

S8 ) In many pomtB indeed their titration bean tome reaciii 
bitnee to tho monattic order* of Europe, but they tre not, HLe 
the mcmberi of those orders subjected to the ohhgstioa of cell 
hscy Tho education of a Srahmin should be conducted 
the auspices of a learned member of the order to TThmu the da- 
apk u to giro dntifal attendance. After the compktioii of his 
nonmte the student, Tmb»M be intend to pen his vbole Cfe in 
the bouse of hu muter uith a riew thereby to ^tf m fin^l 
beatitude (hienu chap IL rerses 243 244 249) u to citei 
the mamago state vith a woman of the nme -with 
himself (hfenn chap iu, Tcrses 2-4 ) He may then hare 
rrc oofse to ranoui means of s upp o rt he may lire by lawful 
gleomng and gathering end by the receipt of what is given 
CUM L e d , If these means he may ask for ahns or become a 
eoldler (Iferm. chap x, verse 61) or resort to tillage, or tha 
core of cattle (the lotto being p r efer red to the former) (Menu, 
chap X rexaes 82 83) i or if greatly ihstressed be may engage 
In traffic and. according to one text (Menu chap iv rerse 
6) m money lending though another would to fiarhid this 
(Menu diap x. Ter se 117) but semce for hue is pna i ou nced 
dog hvmg ” and most by all means be avoided, (Menu chap 
IT verse 6 ) A doe period having been passed u a householder 
vrtien the muscles ■hsU have become flswad, and the Bmhmm 
»Ti^T1 aee the child of his child, he u to retire to a forest and 
derate entirely to holy studies, contemplation the prac- 

tice of satxed ntes, aod the cndoranca of ser g e mortificatiou 
(Menu. Ti, Terse* I b5 10) Imng on hgb* snd roots or 
on the alms of the twice-bom. or first three cissses (Menu, 
chap tL Terse* fi 13 27 ) A stfll bighg degree of punty and 
>T«lhitann attend* the fourth and final state of a Brahmin, when 
be all sensual affections, and repose* -wholly m the Bu 

prgne Spirit. (Menu, chap n. verso 33 ) 

According to the ffindoo code the Brshmimcal order enjoy* 
many unmnnibes and pnvileges The person of a Brshmm is 
sacT^ and it is laid down that no greatg enme is known on 
tlinn ilaying one (Menu, chap via, verse 381 ) 

A Brahmm though oonvioted of *11 possible enme*, is not to 
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tainly conquered a portion of India, but its extent 

IS uncertain It must, lioAvcver, be presumed to 

be put to death, but only banished, wutli all bis property secure, 
and lus body unhurt (Menu, chap viii verse 380 ) In tax- 
ation the order is no less favoured A king, though m extreme 
want, IS forbidden receding any tax from a learned Brahmin, nor 
is he to suffer such a one to be aiHicted with hunger (Menu, 
chap vu ^erse 133 ) 

The second class m Hindoo society is that of the Cshatnyas, or 
military caste To defend the people, to give alms, to sacri- 
fice (but not to officiate at a sacnfice, uhich duty seems to belong 
to the Brahmins), (Menu, chap x verse 77), to read the 
Vedas, and to shun the allurements of sensual gratification, are 
the duties of this class (Menu, chap i verse 89 ) If m dis- 
tress, a mihtary man may subsist by any of the modes allowed to 
a Brahmm, exceptmg the exercise of the peculiar funchons of that 
order, which he is on no account to mvadc (Menu, ch x ver 95 ) 

Tlie V aisyas are the third caste Their duties are to keep 
herds of cattle, to bestow alms, to sacnfice (the exercise of this 
duty being understood with reference to the restnction of the 
right of officiatmg at sacnfices to the Brahminical order), to read 
the Vedas, to carry on trade, to lend at mterest, and to cultivate 
land (Menu, chap i verse 90 ) If unable to subsist by his 
own proper employment, a man of this caste may temporarily 
undertake the duties of the servile class (Menu, ch x ver 98 ) 

The last and lowest caste is that of the Soodras, or the once- 
bom only (Menu, chap x verse 4 ) The highest duty of a 
Soodra is declared to be, servile attendance upon a Brahmin 
learned m the Vedas, but his semces are not restneted to this 
class He may humbly serve any of the three higher classes, 
“ ever seeking refuge with Brahmins principally , and m the 
exercise of his duties, he is enjoined to be mild m speech, and 
never arrogant. (Menu, chap ix verses 334, 335 ) If his 
wife or son be tormented with hunger, and he cannot find em- 
ployment m waitmg on the twice-bom, he may subsist by handi- 
crafts , but he IS pnnapally to follow those mechamcal occupa- 
tions as jomery and masonry, or those practical arts as pamtmg 
and writing, by the exercise of which he may serve the twice- 
bom (Menu, chap x verses 99, 100 ) Brahmms are required 
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CHAP I Imvo boon considerablo, since the nmount of tnbnte 
drawn from tbo Indian satrapy ia stated to hare 

to allot to a Soodm m attendance cm them, a fit ac 

cordinff to their own orcunMtenccf after conuderm^ hu 
hli aertiona and the nnmbcr of tbo»e ■whom ho muflt prondo 
With wanshment (Menu chap x verse 124) a jort and ha 
mane provmon i but the law discouragei any attempt* m the 
Soodra to improve hii condition by dw^faring that no 
of wealth meat be made by one of thi* chus tboogh it may be m 
hifl power elocc a serrile man who hai amasied nches gives ptm 
oven to Brahmins, (hfenn. chap i, vmo 129 ) TTus prormon 
U doubtlessly disregarded in practlct bat lodi ii the deaiion of 
tbc lawgiver 

In one respect the Soodns may be thought to hove an adnn 
tage over the superior castes The three twice^bom claasea.are 
enjomed mvanably to zaahe thax place of abode within certam 
prescribed Lmita, bet a Soodra, distressed for subaisteitfe, may 
sojourn wbererer he choose (hlena, chap il, vene Sd ) 

The law contains vanoos rules respecting mamage. The first 
wife of any member of the three hi^ier castes must be of the 
tamo caste with her bosbcmcL For such as, in the words of 
Menn ore impdded by inclmation to marry again the fill 
lowmg rule is laid down. A Soodra can espouse only a Soodra 
wnman a Vaisya may talce either a woman cf hu own caste or 
a Soodra a Cebatriya may form an union with a woman of his 
own rl"** . or of other of those below it and a Brahmin may 
cbooso from any of the four (Menu, chap m veraes 12 13) 
the general rule bemg that the man must m no case tain a •wife 
from a clase above his own. 

From the mamagat of men of superior classes with women of 
mfenoT birth and from other mamagea deemed inegnlar either 
with regard to the respectirB rank of the parties or with reference 
to the omisaioa of some easoitml cerememy have sprung a variety 
of rr,yxM\ labounDg undcT ranoui privatians m ixunpa 

man with thttr aneestocs of pure caste and to all of whom are 
assigned datiea and occupalaons difibnng m character down to 
certain rerj- low and dcgiidod auto wHo •is rsqmrtd to slndB 
without the town, mhehited by the more fortanete of then conn 
trymen to weer only the dotheo of the dead to nee only bitAcn 
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been nearly a third of the entire revenue of the 
Peisian nionarcliy.^ 

The next invader of India, of ■whom we have 
any i coord, was Alexander. He crossed the Indus, 
travei*sed the Punjaub, and designed to advance to 
the Gtiiiges , but this intention "vias fiiistiated by 
the refusal of his soldiers to follow him : a refusal 
which can scarcely excite sui prise, when the discou- 
raging circumstances to which they had been ex- 
posed are remembered. The march into the Pun- 

distes and vessels for their food, to wear no ornaments but rusty 
iron, and to roam from place to place No man of happier burth 
IS to hold mtercourse with them , and if food is given to them, it 
IS to be in potsherds, and not by tlie hand of the giver. 

"Withm the hmits of a note it is impossible to explain the 
duties, pnvdeges, and disabdities of the numerous mixed classes, 
and all that can he accomplished is to refer those desirous of 
pursumg the mqmry to the Institutes of Menu, and to Mr Cole- 
brook’s writings upon the subject In some cases, impure fami- 
hes may, in process of time, regain the place from which they 
have fallen , and the base-hom, by the performance of certam 
mentonous acts, may hope to attain final beatitude Thus, a 
tnbe sprung from a Soodra woman by a man of higher caste may, 
by a succession of mamages of its women with men of the supe- 
rior caste, be raised to that caste m the seventh generation , and 
the foUowmg acts are declared to cause beatitude to the base- 
born the sacrifice of life without reward for the sake of preserv- 
ing the hfe of a pnest, a cow, a woman, or a child (Menu, 
chap X ) 

The reason which prevents a full exammation of the subject of 
the mixed classes, forbids even a bnef reference to the details of 
the Hmdoo creed upon which the laws, morals, and manners of 
the people are founded, and the reader must be referred for infor- 
mation to some of the numerous works m which that portion of 
Hmdoo antiquity is treated at large 

* Robertson’s Histoncal Disquisition concemmg Ancient India 
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cir^ r jnub tvob performed in the mlnj season It conse- 
quontlj' involved a degree of suffering to Tvhich 
troops ore mroly subjected, and ^liicb none but the 
most hard/ frames can ondoro Foiled in his plan 
of advancing to tUo Ganges, Alexander ttos more 
successful m another direction. A fleet -was con 
stmetod or coUected to the amount, it is said of 
ncarlj* tut) tliousand vessels. With this force Alex- 
ander proceeded down the Indus to the Ocean, 
while a jwrtion of his army, overrunning the country 
on each s/do of the nver, compelled it to acknow- 
ledge the Mocodonum conqueror The progress to 
t ho sea was necessarily slow When completed, 
tho less sctnccttble ships were laid up m the Delta, 
whilo a select number of tho best cla£8, manned by 
about ten thousand Greeks and Phemcians, were 
placed under the command of hfearchus, for the 
purpose of exploring the navigation between the 
Indus and the Euphrates, the king himself lead- 
ing bock the remamder of his army through the 
thlisty desert of Gediosia. The Greek dominion m 
India did not expire with the life of Alexander 
For two complete centunee after his death, the 
provinces bordering on the Indus were governed by 
mouarchs of the Synan and Bactnan dynasties, 
some of whom earned their victonouH arms as far 
as the Jumna and the Ganges Their coins are still 
found in great numbers m the neighbourhood of 
those rivers An irruption of the Tartar hordes put 
an end to the Greek dominion m Asia- Any further 
notice of that dominion would here be superfluouB, 
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as the Greeks left upon tlio country and people of chap i 
India no permanent impi ession of their conquest. 

One of the 'veiy earliest objects of commerce 
seems to have been to satisfy the craving of less 
favoured nations for the costly commodities of India. 

Even before the time of Moses, a communication 
until Western Asia liad been established for tliis pur- 
pose ; it u'as the monopoly of this trade uhich more 
than any othei cause coiitiibuted to the proverbial 
prosperity of T}tc, and uliich, after the destruction 
of that city, rendered Alexaiidiia the commercial 
capital of the -world. The growing demand for 
Eastern commodities consequent on the progress of 
luxury throughout the Roman empire occasioned a 
diligent cultivation of the intercourse with India, 
and drew?- forth many bitter invectives ft om the poli- 
tical economists of the day, against a trade so calcu- 
lated, in then* opinion, to dram the empire of its 
■wealth The fulfilment of their projihecies -was, 
how^ever, prevented by an unexpected event, the 
occupation of Egypt and the greater part of Asia by 
the Mahometans, and the consequent obstmction of 
both the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, the two 
prmcipal channels of Indian commei ce The ambi- 
tious and aggressive spmt of Mahometamsm, far 
from being satisfied by these vast and speedy con- 
quests, soon led its votaries into India. From the 
middle of the seventh to the commencement of the 
eleventh century, various uuoads took place, but 
they seem to have resembled rather maraudmg ex- 
peditions than dehberate attempts at conquest Hav- 
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CHAP I ing satiated tliomsolvcs mtli pillage, the invndora 
retired 

Tlio first Mnliomotan pnneo irho cstablisliod n 
solid power in India was tlio Sultan Malunood, son 
of Salmtagio, who Laidng raised himself from an 
linmhlo station to regal power reigned at Ghlsni in 
Aflglianistan in great splondonr, and heeame the 
founder of tho Ghirolndian dpinsty His first ex- 
pedition IS entitled tone notice ns it does not appear 
prohablo that ho reached any part of tho country 
A D 1001 now known as India. In a second attempt ho de- 
feated tho Rajah of Lahore, and haring ennehed 
lumsolf with much plunder, stipulated for the pay 
ment of an annual tribute • The hostile nsits of 
Jlahmood wore snbseqnontly often repeated greatly 
to tho incrcaso of his own wealth, and not without 
adrantage to the ennse of the Prophet f His career 

• 1^3 QTtJid a molbpDaty of references it 'wiD be mffiaent to 
state here that the facts of Mahometan histoTT' adverted to in this 
chapter arc, down to the tune of AJtbar denved from Penihta, 
as translated by CoL BHgga except vbav any other aothonty is 
quoted 

t Mahmood m the pn^rces of his conquests, captured and 
destooypd many monomente of idolatry Among them 

were tho famons templee of Nagralcoto and Bo mn a n t. Of the 
magmficenco and strength of tho Jatter Gibbon gives a glowing 
descnptitaL. The pagoda of Somnant, aaya the historian 
" was ntnate on the pramantory of Guxerat m the noghbocr 
hood of Diu, one of the laot remaining posoetsmta of tho Por 
tuguese It was endowed with the rerenae of two thousand 
Tillages two thousend Brahmins were ooneecrated to the »emco 
of the deity whom they washed each momm g and evening m 
■water from the distant Gan^ t the subordumto ministers con 
slstod of three hundred mosiaans three hundred bfirberi and 
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was almost a constant succession of conquests ; but 
Ins soYCieignty over many of the pioAinces includod 
within liis cininre nas little moie than nominal 
The Pnnjaiib was neaily all that was really sub- 
jected to the Mahometan goveinment 

The dynasty of Gliizni was continncd thiongh a 
succession of piinces, some of whom made mcuisions 
into India, either to add new teiiitories to their 
dominions, oi to niidicate their claims to those sub- 
dued by theii jiredecessois Latterly, their con- 
nection with that couutiy was diawm more close by 
the state of their afiliirs elsewhere. The "wars in 
which they were mrolved with the Suljook Tuiks, 
and with the Affghan house of Glioor, dispossessed 
them of a consideiable poition of their oiiginal ter- 
ntoiies, and diove them from their capital of Gliizni 


five hundred dancing- girls, conspicuous for their birth and 
beauty Three sides of the temple were protected by the ocean , 
the narrow isthmus was fortified by a natural or artificial preci- 
pice , and the city and adjacent country were peopled by a nation 
of fanatics. They confessed the sms and the punishment of 
Kmnoge and Delhi , but if the impious stranger should presume 
to approach their holy preemets, he would surely be overwhelmed 
by a blast of the divine vengeance ” Their confidence, however, 
was vain The mvmcible temple was taken, and the gigantic 
idol to which it was dedicated broken to pieces According to 
popular report, the Brahmins offered immense sums to ransom 
their god , but Mahmood, declarmg that he was a breaker of idols, 
and not a seller of them, ordered the work of destruction to take 
place It IS added that his mcoixuptibihty was rewarded by the 
discovery of a vast store of diamonds and pearls withm the idol 
The story is so sinking, that it is pity it should not be true But 
unfortunately the earher authonties make no mention of any offer 
of ransom, and as the idol was sohd it could contam no treasure 
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* Tho royal bouso m consoquonco took refuge in 
Iiidio^ and tbo city of Lahore became tlieir capital 
They rccovorod possession of Ghiml for a short 
period but were again expelled irom and their 
dynasty closed "with a pnnee named Khoosrow Mul- 
lik, ■who being treacberoosly sodneed into tbo bands 
of l^robammcd Ghooiy tbo empire mis tranfiferred 
to the race to irblch tbo victor belonged 

Mohammed Ghoory, founder of the Gannan dy- 
nasty, TTos nominally tbo general of on elder brother 
bnt in reahty bis mlor Having settled the affairs 
of Lahore, ho returned for a time to Ghixni He 
subsequently advanced to extend his conquests in 
India, bnt at fust mthont success, being signally 
A.D 1101 defeated by a confederation of native princes, and 
effecting his own escape with difficulty Having 
recruited his army he la turn gamed a victory over 
his former conquerors, took possession of Ajmere, 
and subjected it to tnbute. One of his generals, 
A-D HM, named Kootb-ood Deon expelled the ruler of Delhi, 
and made that city the seat of a Mahometan govern- 
ment, compelling all the dlstnots aromid to acknow- 
ledge the S^tb of Islam. 

In the expeditions of Mohammed, plunder was 
r^;arded as an object equal, perhaps superior m im 
portance to the propagation of the feith The accu 
mulntion of treasure went hand m hand with Idol 
breaking and, when cut off* by the hands of assassms, 
Mohammed left behind him wealth, the reputed 
amount of which the nativ© historian represents as 
almost incredible. The larger portion of this wealth 
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was undoubtedly obtained fioin India.^ His con- 
quests extended into Guzerat, to Agi’a, and to the 
boundaries of Bengal Succeeding princes earned 
the hlahouietan aims into that country. 

Kootb-ood-Deen, ah eady mentioned, became inde- 
pendent on the death of his master Mohammed, and 
Delhi, the seat of his government, is thencefoith to 
be legarded as the cajiital of the Mahometan em- 
pire of India 

This prince had been a slave, but, manifesting an 
aptitude foi learnmg, was instiucted by the favour 
of his mastei in the Persian and Aiabic languages, 

* Moliammed Ghoory,” says Fenshta, “ bore the eharacter of 
a just pnnee, feanng God ” But some of the facts which are 
related by the historian ore not calculated to sustain the truth of 
this judgment In the eorher part of his career he besieged the 
Rajah of Docha in his fort , but, on findmg it difficult to reduce 
the place, had recourse to means, the use of which was at least 
extraordinary in a “just pnnee ” He sent a pnvate message to 
the Rajah’s ^vlfe, promismg to marry her if she would betray her 
husband The lady, nothmg loth to undertake the duty, de- 
chned the offer of marriage for herself, but recommended her 
daughter to the love of Mohammed, and intimated that, on his 
promismg to make her his wife, and to leave to the mother the 
possession of the wealth and power of the country, the life of the 
Rajah should form no obstacle to so convement an arrangement 
The proposal was accepted as frankly as it was made, and the 
female diplomatist stnctly performed her part of the contract by 
assassmatmg her husband, and opemng the gates to his enemy 
Mohammed was less scrupulous He mamed the Rajah’s daughter 
on her embracmg the faith of the Prophet , but (probably from a 
sense of justice) mulcted the mother of all for which she had 
stipulated, and banished her to Ghizni, where disappomtment, 
if not remorse, soon ended her hfe The daughter, whose bndal 
robes were thus enmsoned by her father’s blood, died of gnef 
in about two years after her marriage 
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CH^ I disaster attended MoliammcdTogliliik The Puiyaub 
was inTadcd Bengal revolted and the greater part 
of lus possessions m the Deccan were wrested from 
him In tboso provinces whore the authonty of 
3fohamracd Toghlok was still recognized, his cruelty 
and extortion had oicitcd an unlveraal foehng of 
detestation and ho complained that ho no sooner put 
down disaiToction m ono place, than it broke out in 
another TLo person to whom this complaint was 
addressed vontarod to suggest as a remedy that the 
sovereign should abdicate the throne The advice 
was received by Mobnmmed with on expression of 
anger and the avowal of a determination to scourge 
his subjects for their rebelbon, whatever might be 
the consequence This intention he did not live to 
fulfil An attack of indigestion rebeved his enemies 
from the effects of his vengeance, and himself from 
a combination of difficulties, which only the highest 
genius or the happiest fortune could have overcome 

Under his euccoasor Feroze Toghlok a qualified 
independence of the throne of Delhi seems to have 
been conceded both to Bengal and the Deccan. 
This pnnee celebrated both for the number and mag- 
mtude of his public works, as well as for his clemency 
moderation, and love of leammg is remarkable also 
for having twice abdicated the throne. Ho died at 
A T> loss, an advanced age, ten years before the mvaaion of 
Timour, better known in Europe under the name of 
Tamerlane, 

Timour was a Mogul — a race, the fame of whose 
arms had already spread terror wherever they ap- 
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peaied, and ndio had aided in changing the face of chap i 
the cnilized norld The llnn«:, nlio under tlie 
ferocious Attila ga^e a fatal blon to tlie totteiing 
fabric of the Roman cinpne, neie, it has been 
supposed, chieflY jMogiils “ In tlie thntecnth cen- 
tuiY, then leadei, Clicngiz, oi Zingis, liaMiig sub- 
dued all the neighbouiing Taitar tiibes, extended 
his conquests fai and nide, IcaMiig to his successois 
a largei extent of doniinion than Rome possessed at 
the peiiod of her liighcst giandeur The^ pursued 
the couise nliich he had so successful ] y begun 
Causing their anus ivestwaid, they traAeised Russia 
and Poland and adi ancing their hordes into Hungary, 

Bohemia, and Silesia, struck terioi into the heait of 
Em ope The empiie was dmded aftei the death 
of Chengiz, and the thi ones which aioseon its foun- 
dation, after a time, experienced the oidmaiy lot of 
Oriental sovereignties Weakness and disordei had 
overspread them, when the baibaiic giandem of the 
Mogul empire was levived by the energy of a sol- 
dier of fortune, who, having delivered his o-wn coun- 
trymen from subjection, led them forth to add to the 
conquests, and swell the list of crimes by which, at 
foiTuer periods, they had devastated the world 
The situation of the Mahometan government at 
Delhi was calculated to in^nte the attacks of am- 
bition Foi a considerable peiiod the city had 
been a prey to disorder and violence After a 
senes of shoit and weak reigns, marked only by 

* Introduction to Leyden and llrstme’s Translation of Baber’s 
Memoirs, page xvui 
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CHAP I cnmc end snfibnng, two cmjtLdates for the Tncant 
throne were Bet np b) rival bodies of chieftains 
Each hold his court at EeDu , the pretensions of 
both woro maintained by an appeal to arms, and 
thus was produced tho extraordinary siKictacle of 
two omperors at war with each other while resident 
in tho same city For three years tho possession of 
tho sceptre was thus contested, the people being 
subjected to all the calamities of civil war as car 
ned on In tho East. At length, lekbal, on nmbi 
tious and mtnguing omrah, succeeded m obtaining 
tho imperial power which ho exercised m the name 
of a prince who ciyoyed nothing of sovereignty be- 
yond tho title 

A.D isw. It was at this period that Timour emphatically 
called “ tho firebrand of the universe ” commenced 
his march He crossed the Indus and advanced to- 
wards Delhi, his course being everywhere marked 
by the most horrible excesses While preparmg 
to attack the capital, Timour became apprehen- 
sive of danger from the number of prisoners which 
had accumulated during his progress, and, to avert 
It, he put to death, m cold blood, nearly one 
hundred thousand of them Having freed himself 
from this source of disqmet, he arrayed his troops 
against the imperial city Its wretched ruler issued 
forth to make a show of resistance but it can 
scarcely be said that an engagement took place, for 
the troops of the Emperor of Delhi fled, almost 
without fightmg pursued by the conqueror to the 
very gates of the city The sovereign and his rain 
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ister fled fioiii its iMills under cover of the night, 
and the siihnnssion of the principal inhabitants 
haling lemoved c’scry impediment to the entry of 
Timoiii, he caused liimself to be jiroclaimed empe- 
lor, and his title to be acknoniedged in all the 
mosques The flist function exercised by a Maho- 
metan conqueioi is to le^y coiitiibutions on the con- 
quered, and aiiangements uere made for carijing 
into eflect this necessaiy consequence of Timoui’s 
success Some degree of equity Avas to be observed, 
for the measuieof contributions was to be legulated 
by the rank and wealth of the inhabitants Some of 
the iichest, howcvei, it was represented, had shut 
themselves up, and lefused to pay their shares. 
Tioops weie sent to enfoice compliance; confusion 
and jilunder ensued , the city was set on fire, and 
the tnumph of Timour closed with one vast scene 
of indiscriminate massacie and pillage. The flames 
uhich had been landled by A-^engeance or despair, 
irradiated stieets streaming with blood and choked 
Avith the bodies of the dead Amidst these hoiroi’s, 
the authoi of them secuied a booty so A’^ast, that 
the cautious lustorian'^^ leframs fiom mentionmg 
the reputed amount, inasmuch as it exceeded all 
belief 

The success of Timour was not followed by the 
permanent lesults which might have been expected 
He remained at Delhi only a few days, and having 
glutted liunself Avith plunder, returned to the capital 
of his Tartai dormmons His invasion of India re- 
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scmblcd rather one of those pre<latory irmptions, so 
common in Eafitem Arnrfarc, than a settled plan of 
conquest -After ho quitted Delhi, hfs authonty 
Mrtunlly ceased and tho city remained for some 
time a scene of tho most frightful disorder It 
slowly recovered from this state and the authority 
of Its former ruler, within its walls, was to some ex 
tent restored Imt tho reins of extended empire had 
slippwl irrccovemhly from his grasp The state of 
anarchy which Imd provniled had emboldened the 
govemors of tho provinces to renounce their alle- 
giance to tho Court of Delhi New Jongdoms 
sprung into independent existence and m a bnef 
period a very small district round the city of Delhi 
was all that remomed to its ruler 

Though the positive authority of Timonr ceased 
with his departure fi^m Delhi a pnnee named 
Kluzr who obtained tho government shortly after 
wards, acknowledged a nominal vassalage to him, 
and consed coin to be strnok m his name but the 
dynasty of Tunour was not actually established m 
India until tho celebrated Baber after some abor- 
tive attempts, succeeded m seatmg himself on the 
throne of Delhi 

In establishing his aothonty Baber encountered 
difficulties which, to a mmd of less energy, might 
have appeared insuperable. He persevered how- 
ever and extended his conquests as far as Behar 
when his progress was terminated by his death • 

* Tlie chaitu^er of B*ber aa depicted m his Aatohiogrepb/ 
olubit* tnuti not expected in a MalwnietBii conqueror He not 
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That event, accoidmg to some authors, was hastened 
by suiDerstition His favourite son, Hoomayoon, was 

only cultivated the hterature of his country and rehgion, but 
seems to have been not less emulous of distinction as a -wit and 
convivial companion than as a soldier He seems to have hved 
with his courtiers and camp associates with aU the freedom of 
our second Charles, and Ins Memoirs record scenes which might 
have been thought of impossible occurrence under the reign of an 
Oriental pnnce, a careful general, and a good Mussulman The 
foUownng are mstances “ About tlie time of noon-day prayers, 
I mounted to take a nde, and afterwards gomg on board of a 
boat, we had a dnnlang bout. * + We continued dnnlung 

spirits in the boat till bed-time prayers, W'hen, being completely 
drunk, we mounted, and takmg torches in our hands, came at 
full gallop to the camp from the nver side, falhng sometimes on 
one side of the horse and sometimes on the other I was miser- 
ably drunk, and next mommg, when they told me of our havmg 
galloped mto the camp with hghted torches m our hands, I had 
not the shghtest recollection of the circumstance ” — Memoirs, 
4to 1826, page 259 

“ On Saturday, the 11th, there was a party between afternoon 
and evemng prayers We went out to the terrace of the pigeon- 
house and sat down to our wme When it was rather late, some 
horsemen were observed commg along Deh-Afghanan road, pro- 
ceeding to the city I ascertamed that they were Dervish 
Mahommed Surhar and his people commg on an embassy from 
Mirzakhan , we sent for him up to the terrace ' Put aside the 
form and state of an ambassador,’ said I, ‘ and jom us without 
ceremony ’ Dervish Mahommed accordmgly came, and havmg 
placed before me a few articles of the presents which he had 
brought, sat down beside us At that time he was strict m his 
deportment and did not dnnk wine We, however, got extremely 
drunk ” — Page 269 

" Hassan Nebmck, who had come on the part of Mirzakhan, 
after givmg me due notice of his mtentions, here met and waited 
on me We contmued at this place drinking till the sun was on 
the dechne, when we set out Those who had been of the party 
were completely drunk Syed Casan was so drunk that two of 
his servants were obhged to put him on horseback, and brought 
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CHAP I (Iniigcrooflly ill and some pious follower of the Pro- 
jihot suggested that, m similar circumstances. Heaven 
Imd been somotimcs pleased to accept the most va- 
luable thing possessed by one friend os an offermg 
in exchange for the lifo of another Baber was 
struck by the suggestion, and exclaimed that, next 
to the life of Iloomayoon, lus own life was what he 
most valued and that this he would devote as a sa- 
cnfice for his son s. HU friends pomted out a more 
easy though highly costly saenhee, m a diamond 
taken at Agra, reputed the most valuable m the 
world, and quoted the aothonty of ancient sages m 
proof that the proper offering was the dearest of 
worldly possessions. But Baber was inflexible, and 
proceeded to carry bis intention mto effect, accord- 
mg to the most approved forms of Mahometan 
piety Ho walked three times round the act pnnee, 
in imitation of the mode of presenting offerings on 
solemn occasions, and then retired to prayer After 
some time, it U stated that he was heard to exclaim, 

him to tiie cunp vitii groat difficoltf Doot ^lahinmned Rohn 
vu fo &r gone, that thoae who were aloDg witii Hrm were Tmable 
TTitli aH tbetr exertiocii to get him cm hondnclc They ponred 
a greet quentitv of Treter over him but ell to no pmpoee. At 
fbf pinm^t 4 bodj of Afl^non eppeoTed m nght; Amin 
Mihommed Fe^len, being Tory dnndc, grsroly gave it a* hii 
opnnon rather leare htpi in the eonditarm m which he 
wta to faH mto the hTirl* of the enemy it wia better at onee to 
cot off hif bwwd frry it swiy Making another exertioo 
with mn^ diffionlty they conlxired to throw him upon 
a hone which they led along and to brought him off”— 
Page 378 

The jonal piopcnaitKa of Baber probably ihortened He life, a* 
he died m his fiftieth year 
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“ I have home it away, I have home it away,” and 
fiom that tune Bahei’s health is said to have de- 
chned, and that of Hoomayoon to have improved On 
the lecovery of Hoomayoon, it is only necessary to le- 
maik that he enjoyed the advantage of youth With 
legai’d to the decline of Baber, it is to be observed 
that he was pieviously m ill health, and no one 
acquainted with the effects of imagination m pio- 
ducmg or aggiavatmg disease, will doubt that the 
conwction of his being a doomed man might acce- 
lerate the fate wliich he believed inevitable, moie 
especially when acting upon a frame p^e^dously en- 
feebled by sickness But whether this effect was 
pioduced or not, there is ceitamly nothing remark- 
able either in the death of the father or the reco- 
very of the sou 

The son of Baber, aftei a few yeais of storaiy 
contention, was foiced to jdeld the throne to an 
A%han usurpei, named Sheer Many public woiks, 
tending alike to use and ornament, aie attributed to 
this prmce; but theii reputed number and mag- 
nitude seem haidly consistent with the brevity of 
his reign, which lasted only five years In addition 
to his other measures for the public advantage, he 
estabhshed hoise posts for the benefit both of the 
government and of commerce Tradition adds, that 
dming his reign, such was the pubhc security, that 
travellers rested and slept with their goods m the 
high- ways without apprehension of robbeiy * The 
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* Tlie Bntieh islands are not without their share of such tra- 
ditions Thus Alfred is said to have hung gold bracelets upon 
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cii^ I death of Sheer tos euccecdod by a struggle for the 
crown, which ended in the restoration of the exiled 
son of Baber This pnneo dying fi^m a fall very 
shortly after his elevation to sovereign power, made 
way for his son Akbar, whoso name occupies so con- 
spicuous a place in the pages of Oriental history 
AJ) liM. Akbar was not fourteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne The youth of the sovereign 
exposed the empire to attack, and the task of de- 
fending It was entrusted to a distmguished chief 
named Belmm who entered with vigour upon 
the task of reducing to obedience oil who disputed 
the authonty of the monarch. He succeeded m 
givmg stability to the throne but his imperious 
temper, aided by the intrigues of those who hated or 
envied him, gradually diminished his influence at 
court and the attainment by the sovereign of the 
period of manhood made him naturally anxious to 
be released from a state of pupilage Akbar accord 
lugly issued a proclamation annoonemg his own as- 
sumption of the reins of government, and forbid 
ding obedience to any orders not bearing his seaL 

tree* by the hi gh way*, t* a challenge to the honcaty of hii »al>- 
jeot* *nd radh wts atlier the high aiaie of morsl*, or &e cni 
Terttl t e rr or of the l*w that no one dared to appropnate the 
tempting prize*. The moae of Moore Itaa coin nvrn ora ted a like 
happy itato of eociety m Ireland whan a hrantrful virgni, decked 
m the ni-jiwit and rareet geina made a pOg nm i g e m aafety 
thm ngh oot the Timid With HO pPoteotJon but what ahe fonnd m 
her rpflidwi gmfle and the honour of her oountryman If the 
of thcaa p<dmy day* of hooeaty were to he credited 
it moat he mferred that peace and mribnyfacm were onlaToarehle 
to the aecunty of property 
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Beiraiii had lecomsc to rebellion, but, being unsuc- 
cessful, A^as compelled to thioAV himself on the 
clemency of his soveieigii Akbar leccived his 
lepentant mmistci with tlic gi catest kindness, and 
ofleied him his choice of a piovmcial government, 
a lesidence at couit, or a pilgi image to Mecca, vath 
a retinue and allowances smtable to Ins lank Beiram 
chose the last, but never i eached the place to which 
discontent and devotion to the Mahometan faith had 
united in diiectmg his steps, being assassinated on 
the load by an Affghan, whose father he had slam 
111 battle 

The reign of Akbai was long, and dm-ing the 
greater pait of it he was engaged m lesisting lebel- 
hon or invasion within his actual dormmons ; in en- 
deavoimng to reduce to entue subjection those 
countries which owned a nominal dependence upon 
him, or m extending his empiie by fresh conquests 
The spirit of conquest is mdeed intei woven with 
Mahometamsm, one of whose fundamental princi- 
ples IS, that unbehevmg nations should be reduced 
to the alternative of extemunation or tribute. But 
the martial follower of Mahomet have never been 
careful to restnct their aggressions to those whom 
the Koian sunenders to their mercy, the fact of 
those whose domnuons they would appropriate being, 
like themselves, devout believeis in the Prophet 
of Mecca, has larely arrested their arms, or imposed 
any check upon their ambition In the time of 
Akbai, the greatei part of the Deccan was subject 
to Mahometan princes, the descendants of former 
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CII^I mvndore, but community of faith did not protect 
them from the cjTccfs of Akbora desiro for empiro 
Akbor demanded that they should acknowledge his 
Bupremnoy This they rolused and tbo omperor 
proceeded to attack tboin His success was but 
partial but it was su/Bcient in his own Jadgmont to 
nuthonw Ids ossaming tho titlo of Emperor of the 
Deccan With ono of tho longs who had denied bis 
right to euponontj' Aibar entered into relataous of 
amity and alliance The Shah of Beejapoor oSerod 
lu8 daughter in momogo to the son of Akbor The 
oiTor was accepted Tho nuptials were celebrated with 
great raagmficeace, Feriahto, the eminent Mahome- 
tan historian* is said to have attended the princess on 
tho occasion, and, at the invitation of her husband 
to hare accompanied the royoJ pair to the city of 
Borhampoor But neither the conrersition of the 
learned historian nor the charms of the youthiu] 
bnde, preserved the pnnee from couiBee injunous to 
his health and very inconsistent with his creed , for 
vnthin a few months after his mamage, he died 
from the conseKjuencee of e3:c8es3Te dnnkmg His 
death, and the circomstancea connected with it, 
severely affected the previously decbmng health of 
Akbar who m about mz months, followed his son 
to the grave, after a reign of more than fifty-one 
years.** 

• At tbe time of Aldwr ■ death, ha empire wai divided mtn 
tUrteai ioobali* or tu* royiltita. The eoobehi vrero dmded 
mto Oman and tbeae egam urto pergtmnih*. TTie ruun eaerf the 
eoobahi were Allahabad Agra, Oode Ajmore, Gnxwat Bdiar 
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Akbar left au only sou, Selim, who ascended tbe 
throne after a brief struggle made by a party in the 
comt to set him aside m favom of his o^m son. 
Selim, with Oriental modesty, assumed the name 
of Jehangir, Conqueror of the World. He was 
himself, howevei, under the contiol of a female, 
whose name is distmguished in the lomantic annals 
of the East, and as his passion is the most remaik- 
able circumstance of his hfe, it merits some notice 
The captivator of Jehangir was the daughtei of a 
Tartar adventmei, who had raised himself to favour 
in the court of Akbar, and, accoidmg to the legend 
current in Asia, her birth and infancy had been dis- 
tingmshed by circumstances of an extraoidmary 
charactei ^ But whatevei might have been the 
events of her childhood, she gi’ew up a woman of 


Bengal, Delhi, Caubul, Lahore, Mooltan, Mahe, Berar, Candeish 
and Ahmednuggur These and many other particulars relating 
to the revenue, population, arts, produce, and commerce of the 
various countnes constitutmg the Empire of Akbar, were regis- 
tered m a book compiled under the mstructions of the emperor, 
and entitled " Ayeen Akbeiy,” or Institutes of Akbar 

* It IS said that her father travelhng towards Hmdostan with 
his wife far advanced in pregnancy, their means of subsistence 
failed m the desert They had fasted three days, when then: 
sorrows were aggravated by the birth of a daughter Without 
the means of supportmg themselves, they regarded the preserva- 
tion of then child as hopeless, and after a struggle between natu- 
ral affection and necessity, they yielded to the latter, and agreed 
to abandon the infant She weis placed accordmgly at the foot 
of a tree, and havmg been covered with leaves, the travellers 
slowly departed While the tree was m sight, the mother 
retamed her resolution, but it left her when she could no longer 
behold the object which marked the spot where her child lay. 
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CHAP I tho most exquisite bcnnty tvIuIo m the arte of 
music, dancing- 2 «>ctiy and pamtmg' it is said she 
bad no equal among her otm sox Selim saw and 
admired her but ebo this betrothed to a man of 
rank Tlio pnneo appealed to his father, who was 
then living but Akbar would not suffer the contract 
to bo infringed, oven for tho gratification of his eon 
and the heir to his throne • The death of the em 
peror and tho succession of Selim, removed the 
obstacle thus mterposod either bj justice or pm 
donco. Tho object of Selim a passion had indeed 
then become a ^r^£c but this was a matter too 
tnvml to bo an impediment to the grati6cation of 
the wishes of the Conqueror of the World* Tho pre- 
sumption of her husband in appropriating a treasnre 
which a pnnee had aspired to possess was punished by 
his death Various contnvances for bnnging about 

and the eimk on tiie ground refonng to proceed ^tiiont tiw 
infant tbas early rntrodoced to nfTeniig Tb« father then 
returned to resc u e ba new bom daughter from an antuapeted 
by want and apoenre, but was slmck wth borror on per 
ceiTzng that the wms m dxnga- of peruhiDg m a mramnr hm hn 
gering, but not lea finghtfoL A hnge inalce had ecriled itsdf 
ronnd the bo<fy of die chfld and -nM m the act of c^temng hia 
jtwa to derour be The father utte red a wild ary and the aer 
pent, by k atartlmg an inTUHni of the a o Tln eia of the 

deaert, quitted ifa hold and glided to ifa retreat m the hollow of 
the tree- The father boro the rcacncd babe to her mo&er and 
wHlfi rdatmg the wonderfol arctunatancea of her preaemtion 
some trardlera appeared, whoae chanty rehered their wanti end 
pTwerred their hTc* 

• According to tome accoimta the rnamage took place at the 
anggertttjn of Aibar and m order to withdraw the lady fitwn 
tli^ f^ftnnfHTix of the pnnee 
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tins lesult, are said to have been unsuccessfully 
resorted to befoie the object was achieved, but the 
relation has too much of the colouring of lomance to 
entitle it to a place in authentic histoi y On the in- 
exphcable coldness with which J ehangii subsequently 
legal ded the woman foi whom he had mcuired so 
much gmlt, and on his sudden and extiaoidmary 
relapse mto all the wild abandonment of his foimer 
passion,! it IS unnecessaiy to dwell Suffice it to 
say, that after the lapse of some years the emperoi 
espoused the aspu’ing beauty, whose embraces he 
had bought with blood The name of the enslavei 
of the Conqueror of the World was changed to Noor 
Mahal, Light of the Haiem At a later period hei 
name was again changed by loyal edict to Noor 
Jehan, Light of the Woild, and to distingmsh hei 
fiom othei inmates of the seraglio, she was always 
addressed by the title of empress Thencefoiwaid 

* It wiU be foTind m Dow’s History of Hmdostan, from the 
death of Akhar to the settlement of the empire under Aurung- 
zebe 

t Although on the death of her husband the lady was received 
mto the royal zenana, the emperor not only abandoned her to 
neglect, but even restricted her to such an allowance as was 
barely enough to procure for her and a few attendants the means 
of subsistence upon the most parsimomous scale To improve her 
situation and to gam a celebnty which might reach the ear of the 
monarch, and probably rouse his dormant feehngs, she had re- 
course to her skill m the arts of design, and her works, which 
were exposed for sale m the shops and bazaars, excited the admi- 
ration of the cognoscenti of the East Their fame, as was m- 
tended, attracted the attention of the emperor, and a visit to one 
who possessed such various means of fascmation, revived the 
ardour of his passion, which never agam abated 
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cii^ I ijor influcnco Avas unbonndDd Ilor familj ■wore mised 
to the hjglicst offices and distinctions. Her father 
IxMaimo 'Vizier and her t'wo brotliers ■were raised to 
tbo rank of ommlis Tho source of their elevation 
UTis not tho most hononrablc, bnt they “ bore their 
faculties meekly” and tho vizier displayed extra 
ordinary talents for government. The history of 
Noor Jelinn — of her mtngnes and tnumphs, her 
crimes and her mlefortunos — is full of mtereet 
but to pujsuo it further would not be compatiblo 
■with cither the hmJts or the object of this work 
One event, immediately relatmg to that object, 
must not be passed over It was m the reign of 
Jehongir that on English ambassador Sir Thomas 
Roe, deputed by James the First, arrived at the 
Mogul court, in the hope of securing protection to 
the English m the commerce which they were 
carrying on •with India. Littlei, however was 
effected by the ambassador nJthongh his reception 
■was courteous and magnificent 

The latter years of Jehangir s reign were attended 
by many ■vicissitudes of fortune, of ■which the hanghty 
and vindictive character of his emprees, and the 
rebeUious spirit of his sons, were among the princi 
AJ) iai7 pal causes. The death of the emperor made ■way 
for the succession of his son, Shah Jehan, ■who 


commenced his reign by a hberal nse of the bow- 
string and the dogger Resolved, like Macbeth, to 
secure the throne, he was more succeasfiil than that 
nsnrper m carrying his resolution mto effect and 
■with the exception of himself and his sons, all the 
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male posterity of the house of Timour Trere dis- 
posed of“ Yet the reign of Shah Jehan Bas at 
an eaily peiiod distiiihed by disaffection. An able 
and ambitious geiioial, named Lodi, who held tlie 
chief command m the Deccan, had manifested 

* The reflechons of Dow upon these cvecutions are not desti- 
tute of justice It must he observed, hoM e\ er, that on all occasions 
he seems to have a tendency to allo-n too much force to “ neces- 
sity, the tyrant’s plea and to be disposed to sink the enmes of 
pnnees in consideration of any ^^rtues ■\\hich they might happen 
to possess, or to have the reputation of possessmg In reference 
to the wholesale slaughter perpetrated by Shah Jehan, he says, 
“ The ideas which the Tartars of Northern Asia earned into their 
conquests in Hmdostan ere often fatal to the postenty of Timour 
Monarchy descends through the channel of pnmogemture, hut 
despotism must never fall into the hands of a mmor Tlie pnnee 
is the centre of union between all members of the state , and 
when he happens to be a child, the ties which bind the alle- 
giance of the subject are dissolved Habituated to battle and 
mured to depredation, the Tartars always adopted for their 
leader that person of the family of their prmces who was most 
proper for then- own mode of life, and lost sight of hereditary 
succession m the convemence of the nation When they settled 
m better regions than their native country, they did not lay aside 
a custom smted only to mcursion and war The succession to 
the throne was never detennmed by estabhsbed rules , and a door 
was opened to mtngue, to murder, and to civil war Every pnnee, 
as if m an enemy’s country, mounted the throne through conquest, 
and the safety of the state, as w^ell as his own, forced him m a 
manner to become an assassm, and to stam the day of his ascen- 
sion with the blood of his relatives "When, therefore, the despot 
died, ambition was not the only source of broils among his sons 
They contended for life, as well as for the throne, imder a cer- 
tamty that the first must be lost, -without a possession of the 
second Self-preservation, that first pnnciple of the human heart, 
converted frequently the humane prmce mto a cruel tyrant , and 
thus necessity prompted men to actions which their souls perhaps 
abhorred ” 
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^ rcluctnnco to nckno'n'Iod^ tho clomifl of Shah 
Johan, and it bccnnio necessary to employ force 
to prodneo conviction of the rightftilncss of the 
emperor’s title. Lodi yielded to this argument, 
and tendering submission, Tras apparently forgiven- 
His pardon ■was oven sealed by an nppomtment to a 
provincial government, but being ordeired to attend 
at court, his reception there was accompanied by 
such studied insult, that an aflray took place m the 
royal presence , swords were nnsheathed and Lodi 
and hia relatives fled. He took the road to the 
Doccan, whero ho had previously established an 
interest Thither he was followed by the emperor 
at the head of on immense army After a vnnety 
of operations in difierent qnartera, the impenal 
arms were everywhere sncceesful, and Lodi, having 
expenencod innomerehle disasters, died with the 
few followers that still adhered to him, m an en 
counter prompted by the energy of despair The 
emperor contmned to prosecute the warm the Dec- 
can , hut the ravages of the sword were but a small 
part of the calamities which thnt unhappy country was 
destmed to bear A severe droo^t produced femme 

femine was followed by pestilence, and the dread 

fol mortahty which ensued probably hastened the 
termination of hostihties Danng his progress 
homeward, Shah Jehan took possession of several 
fortresses, and extorted money or an acknowledg 
ment of his snpremacy as well as a promise of 
tribute, from the princes through whose domimons 
he passed 
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In follo’sving tlie history of the Mogul empiie, an 
incident which occiiiied in the icign of Shah Jehau 
duects attention to an Eiirojiean nation which foi a 
time acted a conspicuous part in India. The go- 
A’crnor of Bengal complained to the emperor that 
he was annoyed by a set of “ European idolateis,” 
who had been pemiitted to establish themselves at 
Hooghly, for the purposes of trade, but who, instead 
of adheimg strictly to the business of mei chants, 
had foitified themselves, and become so insolent as 
to conmiit acts of violence on the subjects of the 
empire These “Euiopean idolateis” were the Por- 
tuguese, to whose extraoi dinary career of discovery 
and conquest it will now be proper to advert. The 
Portuguese, indeed, have made no dm*able impres- 
sion on the country, in which they appeared like 
a bnlhant but destructive meteor ; but then* unwea- 
ried exertions to push the arts and discoveries of 
navigation beyond the limits within which they had 
been previously restricted, weietoo beneficial to the 
world at large to be passed over without notice 
Their discovenes received the first impulse fi’om 
Henry, the fifth son of John, the first king of Poi- 
tugal of that name. Under his auspices, seveial 
expeditions were fitted out for explormg the coast 
of Africa and the adjacent seas The first discovery 
was not veiy important, but was sufficient to afiford 
encouragement and stimulate to perseverance. It 
consisted of the httle island of Puerto Santo, so 
named from its havmg been disco veied on the festi- 
val of All-Samts This was m the year 1418. In 
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cn^ I tlio follo^ving year the ndvcntorers tvoto fiirther 
rewarded by the discovery of Mndcinu For more 
than half a century the voyages of the Portuguese 
wore continued in the same direction, but in general 
without nioro imjiortant results tlian occasional ad 
ditions to the small stoeV of geographical knowledge 
then existing Little progress seemed to have been 
mode towards tho attainment of the grand object of 
tlieso enterprises, tiz tho discovery of a now route 
to Indio, till tho latter end of tho fifteenth century 
when Bartholomew Dias ochpsed the feme of all 
preceding navigators, by hia snccoss m reaching the 
southommost point of Africa, and m doubling tho 
famous promontory coDed by himself Cabo Tormon- 
toso the Cape of Storms, but more happily and 
pormanontly designated by his sovereign, Cabo de 
Bona Esperanza, the Cape of Good Hope Emanuel 
the successor of John of Portugal proceeded m the 
steps of his predecessor An expedition was fitted 
out in furtherance of the object in vzevr and com 
nutted to tho core of Vasco de Gama- It sailed 
from Lisbon on the 9th of July 1407 doubled tho 
Cape on the 20th of November following and finally 
reached Calicut thus achieving the tnmnph so long 
and so anxionsly songht The admiral was forthwith 
mtroduced to the native pnnee, a Hmdoo called 
by the Portuguese historians Zamonn, by native 
authorities, Samin and after a short stay marked 
by alternations of friendlmess and hostility set sail 
on his return to Portugal, where he was received 
with the honours which he liod so well earned 
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The PoitugiiGse ictuniocl, and received pennis- 
Sion to cany on the operations of connneice But 
di^^pntcs soon arose, and acts of violence Avcie com- 
mitted on both sides Tlie pover and influence of 
the Portuguese, however, continued to extend, and 
the assistance affbided by them to the neiglibouimg 
King of Cochin, m his quaiiel with the Zamoiin, 
was rewarded by pennission to eiect a fort foi their 
piotection witliin the teiiitories of the fonner prince. 
Thus was laid the foundation of the Poitiigiiese 
dominion in the East. An attempt to obtain pos- 
session of Cabcut failed Against Goa the mvadeis 
weie more successful That city was taken by 
stomi, and although subsequently retaken by a 
native force, was again captuied by the Poitugiiese, 
and became the seat of their government, the capi- 
tal of their Indian domimons, and the see of an 
archbishop, the piimate of the Indies 

The Portuguese were not slow in impioAong the 
advantages which they had gamed They claimed 
the dominion of the Indian seas, extended their 
commerce into every part of the East, established 
numerous factories and forts for its management and 
protection, and waged destructive wars, sometimes 
in mamtammg what they had acqmred, sometimes 
' in endeavouring to add to their power. 

At Hooghly they appear to have established them- 
selves with their usual views, and they probably ex- 
hibited their accustomed insolence and violence 
Shah Jehan entertained no affection for them, hav- 
ing, when engaged in rebelhon against his father. 
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cir^ I been personnKy oflendod by the comnmndor of tbo 
Portagueso force at Hooghly Shah Johan, -whose 
nnhirs at that ponod wore far from promifling soh- 
citod tho aid of tlio Portngneso troops and artdleij 
ofTonng in return largo promises of favour to bo 
fiilflJIed when ho should attain the throne of TTfn - 
dostnn. Tho commandor refused, and his refusal was 
perfectly compatible with tho rules of prudence 
but ho violated those rules by indulging In remarks 
■which could answer no purpose but that of irritating 
one who inight at a futaie day have the opportunity of 
revenge Tho Portuguese m India had not displayed 
any rigid attention to the mJee of honour and good 
faith, nor any very decided veneration for the nghte 
of legitimate sovereignty , but on this occMion the 
melancholy situation of a monarch, assailed by his 
robelhous clnld, appears to have roused the virtuous 
feolmgs of the Portuguese commander beyond the 
power of control, and he oxolaimod that he should 
be ashamed of service under a rebel who had wan 
tonly taken up arms against his father and sovereign 
The taunt was treasured up and the complamt of 
the governor of Hooghly afforded an opportunity of 
showing that it was not forgotten The emperor s 
orders on the occasion ^V8^0 not more hnef than 
decisive — “Expel these idolaters from my domi 
mons,” was the imperial mandate The Subohdar to 
whom it was addressed, lost no time m acting upon 
it. He proceeded to attack the Portuguese factory, 
and a practicable breach being effected tho place was 
earned by assault. The Portuguese defended them 
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solves with courage, and after the ciieuiy were in tlic 
to Mil, contmued to figlit undci cover of the houses ; 
hut being no match for then assailants in point of 
uumbeis, the}’’ were compelled, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to make terms, to lay doMii their aims, and 
tmst to the clemency of the victor. Their fate "was 
better than might have been anticipated, for the 
conqueror spaied their lives, and contented himself 
with 'wreakmg his ■wrath on their numerous images, 
Avhich were forth-vnth broken do'uii and destioyed. 
The affaii was altogether trivial, and would deserve 
no notice, but as being the fiist instance in which 
the arms of the Mogul weie directed against Euio- 
peans m the East 

In other quarters Shah Jehan cariied on wailike 
operations upon a larger scale. Professing the opimou 
that “ it IS not enough foi a gieat jirince to tiansmit 
to his posterity the dominions only which he has 
received from his fathers,” he proceeded to manifest 
a practical adherence to it by taking measm’es for the 
subjugation of the Deccan An immense foice was 
collected and divided into several aimies, destined 
to execute the ambitious orders of the emperor. 

Those orders were marked by the most reckless 
disiegard of human suffering ; and m then* justifica- 
tion the philosophic soveieign was pio'vided with 
another maxim “War,” said he, “is an e'vil, and 
compassion contiibutes only to render that evil 
permanent ” The weakness of compassion was, 
theiefoie, not pei nutted to intiude upon the opera- 
tions m the Deccan The countiy was dehveied 
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cu^L over to fire, and tho people to tbogword One hun- 
dred and fifteen towns and castles wore taken m the 
coureo of a year, and the kings of Beejapoor and 
Golconda, unable to offer any effective resistance, 
wore compellod to propitiate the emperor by the 
A-D 1630 . most humiliating submission They renounced their 

rank as sovoreign princes, and received commissions 
from tho emperor, constituting them hereditary 
governors of their own dominions. In all their 
pubhe nets tliey wore to acknowledge the emperor 
and his successors as lords paramount, and to desig- 
nate themsoives tho bomble snlyects of the Empe- 
ror of the Moguls. Tribute, under such circum- 
stances, was not to be forgotten, and large flnnnal 
payments were stipulated for the first of them to 
take place on signmg the treaty 

But the Deccan was not to enjoy any long m- 
tervol of peace A Persian, named Mir Jumla, 
who had acquired considerable wealth by trading m 
diamonds, became a resident at the court of Kootb 
sovereign of Golconda, and ultimately obtamed tho 
highest command there In that capacity he had 
conducted a war of several years duration in the 
Carnatic, where he had gathered spoil of immense 
■value. Dissatisfied with his sovereign Kootb 
Mir Jumla threw himself upon Aurungsebe, son 
of Shah Johan, who then commanded for his luthor 
in the Deccan The desertion of Jumla was fol 
lowed by the impnsoiunent of his son, and the 
confiscation of so much of his wealth as was within 
reach. Jumla, who had acquired tho confidence of 
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Auningzebc, tliereupon exerted liis influence with chap i 
the pi nice to bring about a war with Kootb Au- 
lungzebe warmly pressed the same views upon the 
empeioi, whose consent to commence liostilities was 
leadily obtained. The command of the expedition 
was entrusted to Mohammed, Aurungzebe’s eldest 
son. Kootb being wholly unprepared for war, be- 
came alarmed, and sought to save himself by con- 
cessions, but those which he was piepared to }’ield 
fell short of the demands of his invaders Mohammed 
theieujDon enteied H)Tlrabad, and the scene so often 
acted under IMahometun conquerors was lepeated. 

File and massacre laged through the city, and the 
actmty of the first of these agents disappointed in 
a gieat degiee the appetite of the conquerors for 
plunder So rapid was the progi’ess of the flames, 
that nothing was saved except such articles as were 
indestmctible even by file Similai hoi loi-s followed 
at the old city of Golconda, whither Kootb had 
letieated, and which was entered by Mohammed 
shortly aftei Kootb was now at the mercy of his 
conqueior, and it is said that he was only saved from 
death by the beauty of his daughter, whom, amidst 
these scenes of blood and slaughter, Mohammed a.d i656. 
mained 

The termination of the war afforded the Deccan 
but a bnef peiiod of lepose. In the foUoivmg year 
the dejiendent king of Beejapoor died. The vacant a.d.1657 
throne was filled without leference to the empeioi, 
and the omission of this ceiemony was deemed a fit 
occasion for again consigmiig the Deccan to the 
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ciiAp I lioiTOrs of war Tlio corotruiiKl of tlio invading 
force yvns given nommnll) to Jumla, who had esta- 
blished himself in high favour, but wns actually 
possessed bj Aurangxobc. Victory ogam attended 
the armies of tho omperor The pnncipal fortresses 
wore, in rapid sncccBsion, reduced, und the offend- 
ing king constrained to sue for peace, nt the ci- 
penso of any sacnfico that the capnee of his con- 
querors might demand 

Tho court and empire of Shah Jehon wore now 
about to be agitated by extraordinaiy events The 
atrocious core which Shah Jehan had taken to pre- 
serve the tlirono to has own family did not securo 
him m the tranquil occupation of ik He had four 
, eons, named Dora, Sbooja, Auiungxebe, and Morad 
None of them were destitnte of talent, but the third, 
while he equalled his brothers m natural abOity but 
passed them in habitoai attention to the promotion 
of his own aggrandizement, and m that “ left-handed 
Wisdom” which has so often elevated its possessors 
at the expense of more deserving and less unscru 
pulous persons. Aurmigxebo was a man of bound- 
less ambition, and m the gratification of his master- 
passion evinced an entire freedom from every kmd 
of restraint. The emperor being afflicted with 
serious illness, the exercise of the government de- 
volved upon JDara. An edict, direotuig that the 
seal of Dara should be considered as vabd as that 
of tho emperor, had been issued some tune before 
the latter became incapacitated for rule, hut until 
that penod Dara made no ns© of this oitraordinory 
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power. The illness of the emperor, however, acce- 
leiatccl a crisis which had long been in preparation 
Dara issued an order, forbidding, under pain of 
death, all inteicouisc nith his biothera on the ex- 
isting state of affaiis Then agents at comt weie 
imprisoned, their papeis seized, and the propeity in 
their hands attached. His brothers, on their paits, 
were not idle. Shooja, the second, was administer- 
ing the goveimnent of Bengal. Aunmgzebe was in 
the Deccan; Moiad, in Guzerat. Each on recemng 
intelligence of liis father’s illness assigned to himself 
the Clown Shooja was the first to advance towards 
the capital The emperoi, however, recoveied, and 
Dara, with a piopnety of feeling not common in 
the East, letiuned the government into his hands 
Shooja’s plans were not disconcerted by the change. 
Affecting to disbeheve the report of the emperor’s 
recovery, he advanced, but it was to his own dis- 
comfitme He was met by a force commanded by 
Soliman, the son of Dara, and entirely defeated. 

Aunmgzebe was less precipitate. He paused to 
make his blow more sure. He levied forces, but 
not, he piofessed, to promote any ambitious designs 
of his own With characteiistic craftiness, he as- 
sured his brother Morad, that his o^vn views were 
diiected to heaven, and not to a throne , but Dara, 
he declared, was unfit for so veieignty, while Shooja 
was a heietic, and consequently unworthy of the 
Clown Under these circumstances, he was anxious 
to assist Moiad in ascending the tin one, after which 
he should letue to spend the remainder of his life 
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cii^ I in tho oxorciso of devotion. Momd was entirely 
dccci>od by these professions, and a junction of 
their forces vraa dotcrralnod upon. While Aurung- 
sebo ■mis ■waiting for tho amvnl of Morad, he learnt 
that an Immense force under a distmgmshed Raj- 
poot commander, had advanced to oppose him. Had 
Aunmgzoho been then attacked, his defeat ■would 
have been almost cortam but he was saved by the 
absurd vanity of the Rrypoot general, who ■waited 
for tho junction of tho brothers, that he might in 
one day triumph over two imperial prmces That 
triumph was dcEiied him, for after a long and mur- 
derous conflict, he quitted the field a vanquished 
man, though exlubitmg to the last abundant and 
extrn^TOgont proofe of his own contempt of danger 
The result of the battle excited great alarm in 
the court of Shah Jehan. Shooja, ever smee his de- 
feat, had been besieged by Sobman, the son of Dara, 
m a fortress to ■which he had retreated but as tho 
combination of Aurungxebe and Morad seemed 
likely to afford sufiBcient occupation to the emperor 
and his forces, it was deemed expedient to brmg the 
■war ■with Shooja to as speedy a termination as pos- 
sible He ■was accordmgly reinstated m the govern 
ment of Bengal on givmg a solemn promise to 
abstam from convertmg his power mto the means of 
attackmg his sovereign. The army under Solinmn 
being thus set at hTierty marched to eflhet a jimc 
tion with another commanded by Dara, "which "was 
ad"VBncmg against the rebel brothers, Aunmgsebe 
and Morad Bam had fortified hims elf about 
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twenty miles fiom Agra, in a position fiom Mliich it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge him ; but 
a tiaitor within the camp suggested to Aurungzebe 
a ciicuitous movement towards Agia, which was 
adopted, the tents, baggage, and artillery of his 
aimy being left to deceive then oiiponents It was 
not till the rebels weic in full maich to Agia, that 
Dai a became awaie of the aitifice which had been 
practised. He succeeded, however, in intercepting 
their progress; but a tiial of strength was now in- 
evitable, although it was important to Dai a to 
postpone a battle till the anival of his son Sohman, 
who was advancing to join him with the flowei of 
the imperial aimy The conflict which took place 
was obstinate, and the lesult for a long time doubt- 
ful. Ultimately the victoiy was decided by one of 
those accidents which have so often deteimmed the 
fate of aimies and of nations Dai a, fiom some 
cause, dismounted fiom an elephant which had 
home him throughout the day , and his remaining 
troops seeing the elephant retreating with the impe- 
nal standard, and missing the prince fiom the situa- 
tion which he had previously occupied, concluded 
that he was slain. Dara mounted a horse, but it 
was only to discover that he was deserted by his 
followers, who, becoming panic struck by the sup- 
posed loss of their general, had precipitately fled. 
Thus Aurungzebe became master of a field upon 
which, just before, he had found himself scarcely 
able to mam tarn the contest The army of Aurung- 

zebe had once been saved from imminent destruc- 
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cttAP I tion by tho infatuation of tho Itjypoot general, in 
allowing hia junction mth tho army of Morad. The 
combinGd forces of tho robol brothers were now to 
nil nppcaninco, preserved from a similar fate by the 
inability of Sollnian to olToct a timely junction with 
bis father Dora. 

Tho next object of Anmngrebe was to obtain 
possession of tho person of his father A long senes 
of stratagem and coontoT^stratagem was played bo- 
tween the emperor and his son, who sought his 
throna Tho Jotter, being the greater artist, nJti 
matcly tnompbed. Aurongiobe then sainted Morad 
emperor and gravely solicited permission to make 
a pUgnmoge to Mecc& Morad, who at last began 
to discern the peal views of his hypocntical brother 
was not disinclined to bo rebeved from bis presence 
and after some feigned reluctance, gave the required 
consent. 

Annmgxebe pretended to make preparations for 
his journey it was never commenced and each of 
the brothers, lately confederates m emne, and still 
ostensibly warm friends, turned all his thoughts to 
the discovery of means for destroying the other 
The superior gemos of Aurungzebe for mtngue 
again insured his success. Morad was seized and 
placed under restramL The tune had now arrived 
when Annmgxebe thought it safe and expedient to 
appropnate that pnxo which he hod so long coveted. 

A body of those convenient friends who ore never 
wanting to the favonntee of fortune — who watch the 
shghtest mtimation of a desire, and stand obsequi 
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ously icady to anticipate tlic wishes of tliose on 
■\\Iioso favour the) Inc — hesonglit Aniungzebe to 
clo^vn his possession of iinpciial power by tlic as- 
sumption of the imperial title. He seemed giievcd 
and almost offended by the juoposal, but not to dis- 
appoint the wishes of those who loved him, he finally 
accepted the honour thus thnist upon him, though 
with as much appaient reluctance as Richard the 
Tlurd of England showed towards the solicitations of 
the citizens of London. His ascent to the tin one 
was not marked by any pompous ceiemonial, for 
Aurungzebe affected to despise magnificence, and his 
contempt for display was, at this time, stiengthcned 
by the knowledge that his finances weic not in a 
condition to bear any extraordinaiy charge 

Shah Jehan and Morad, his youngest son, were 
now prisoners of Amimgzebe. Haia, the rightful 
heir to the throne, was flying ingloiiously to the 
boundanes of the empire befoie the amis of Aurang- 
zebe Sohman, the son of Dara, hawng been aban- 
doned by the gi eater part of his once fine araiy, found 
a precarious refuge with the chief of a small state 
near the source of the Ganges Shooja, the second 
son of Shah J ehan, alone remained in a condition to 
offer any effective resistance to the actual possessor 
of the throne of Delhi The rich and populous 
districts of Bengal afforded ample means for lecruit- 
ing the loss which Shooja had sustained in his conflict 
with Sohman To gain time for the pm*pose, he had 
recourse to dissimulation, that never-failmg ingi’e- 
dient of Oriental pohey. He congratulated Auiimg- 
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chat I tobo on Ins nttaming tlio throne, nnd solicited a com 
mission continuing him m tlio goTemment of Ben 
gal Anrongzebo, thongh ho did not grant what 
Tvos ashed, mot tho overtures of Shooja ■with great 
courtesj- and both pnnccs were profuse in profes- 
sions bj* which neither -was deceived At length 
Shooja took the field at tho head of a numerous army 
and marched on tho capital Having passed Alla- 
habad ho took np a etrong position about thirty 
miles distant from that city where he awaited the 
approach of Aurungzebe. That ■waiy general was 
in no haste, for ho did not desire to bring the enemy 
to action till the arrival of his son Alohammed, who 
■was advancing from the north with reinforcements 
but, on recol'nng this accession of strength he 
moved forward with celerity and the Ate of the 
empire ■was placed on the issn© of a battle. On the 
first day of the conflict, the ovemiig closed without 
any decisive advantage on either side. On the fol 
lo^wing day victory seemed about to crown the arms 
of Aurungxebe, when an unexpected act of trea 
chery threw his army mto confusion. 

Jeswunt Smgh, the K^poot chief whose insane 
■vamtyhad formeriy led to his defeat by tho combmed 
forces of Aurungxebe and Morad, had made his peace 
with the former prince^ and on this occasion his troops 
■were arrayed m the cause of the now emperor He 
received orders to advance, and he made a show 
of obeying them but at a cntical moment of tho 
battle, when victory seemed ■within the grasp of An 
rungxebe and when retreat ■was rum, the Rajpoot 
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conimander ictircd Mitli all his foicc To aggi’avatc 
the effect of his seces'^ion, he fell suddenl}’’ on the rear 
of his allies, seizing- the baggage and jiutting to the 
SAVoid the Monien, -with whom the movements of an 
eastern anny aie encumbered Panic, so easily pio- 
pagated thiough an Oiiental aimy, began to take 
place, and, but foi the fiimness of Auningzebc, 
^YOuld soon have decided the question of Mctoiy oi 
defeat He remained seated on an elephant appa- 
lently regaidlessor unconscious of the dangei winch 
menaced limi A personal conflict between the 
bi other competitors for the emigre was aveited by 
an officer of Auningzebe, who mshed before that 
piince, disabling the elephant on which Sliooja was 
mounted, so as to lender him unmanageable The 
place of Shooja was immediately taken by one of his 
chiefs, who advanced against Aumngzebe on an 
elephant, and by the violence of the shock tlirew 
that of the emperor on his knees, a position from 
which the animal was with difficulty recovered For 
a moment the firmness of the usurper seemed to 
desert him He had one foot jilaced ready to alight, 
when he was lecalled to a sense of his situation by 
the emphatic exclamation of an officer — “ Stop — 
you descend from the throne ” Aumngzebe regained 
his place, and the fight continued His elephant 
showing a disposition to turn, Aumngzebe ordered 
his feet to be locked, and m this position the em- 
peior sustained the thickest of the fight Shooja com- 
mitted the enor which had been fatal to Dai a, and 
from which Aumngzebe was only pieserved by the 
VOL I E 
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CHAP I stem Trnrnmg of a follower Wlien Iiis elephant conld 
not bo moTod forward ho descended, and mounted 
a Lorso which wag bronght on the omergenej The 
nppearanco of tlio olcpbnnt with tho empty castle, 
gavo nflo to a report that Shooja had fiiUen, and flight 
bccamo univcrsaL Anrongtobe was unable to pur 
BUG Ilia victory but ho remained master of the field 
In tho night, however, his ally tho Rrypoot chief 
rotumed and plundored tho camp This act of ag 
gTCSSion was chastised in the morning, bat thongh 
in tho scrambling conflict which ensued fortune 
went against the Ri^ah, he was able to carry away 
hiB booty Ho had the farther consolation of a 
temporary enjoyment of the distinction of a con 
queror for ho presented himself before the Trails of 
Agra, and boasted that he had defeated the emperor 
The delusion was dissipated by the appearance of 
Aurungzebe, who entered Agra amid many mani- 
festations of humility and eelf-denlaL His father 
was withm its walls, and on his account, his filial 
piety gflenced the guns which would otherwise have 
celebrated his entrance It was not fit,” he said, 

“ to triumph m the ears of a fether over the defeat 
of his soil” 

Shooja fled m the direction of Bengal, pursued by 
Mohammed at the head of a considerable force, 
against which the former was unable to bear up 
Shooja, therefore, contdimed to retreat, till on eitraor 
dinary incident for a tune changed the aspect of 
affkiTB, and aflhrded him hope of better fortune 
Before the war Mohammed had been enamoured 
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of one of tlie dauglitei'S of Shooja An overture of chap i 
maniage had been made and accepted, but the 
bleach between the impel lal broth eis had prevented 
its being carried into effect Mohammed’s passion 
seemed to have passed away ; but while engaged m 
puismng the letreatmg aniiy of Shooja, he received 
a letter from the object of his attachment, lament- 
ing the unhappy dissensions between her fathei and 
the man who had been destined for her husband 
This letter had the effect of levivmg the affection 
of Mohammed in all its fomiei stiength The pas- 
sions of an Asiatic and a Mahometan aie rarely 
undei veiy stiict control, especially at the age of 
Mohammed, and the love which had been thus re- 
kindled, blazed forth in a maimer woithy of the 
“ children of the sun.” The piince at once aban- 
doned the cause of his father, and passed over to 
Shooja He had calculated on being followed by a 
laige part of his army, but m this he was disap- 
pomted He obtained the hand of her for whom 
he had sacrificed his position as the heir of Aurung- 
zebe, and the nuptial celebrations were j’oyous and 
magmficent ; but calamity was approaching with 
rapid steps, and the rum of Mohammed followed 
hard on the mdulgence of his passion The de- 
testable policy of Aurungzebe discovered the means 
of ahenatmg the affections of Shooja from his 
son-m-law, and they were employed with his usual 
precision and success A letter was addressed by 
Auiungzebe to Mohammed, apparently in answei 
to one from the pnnee to the emperor The 

E 2 
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cn^ I lottor fldvortwl in terms of mild reproof to tho 
conduct of Molmmmcd , bis nUoge<l professions of 
ropentanco were notjccil m language of pardon and 
approbation, and tlio execution of certain designs, 
■wbicb TTcro only darkly alluded to iras laid down as 
an indlspensablo condition of complete foigiveness- 
Tho letter was placed by Shooja in the hands of 
Mohammed, who disayowod having entered mto any 
correspondence with his father , bnt Shooja could 
not prevail upon IifniBolf to yield behef to his pro- 
testations, and he dismissed the prmce from hl6 
court No one acquainted with Onental duplicity 
will feel much surprise at the distrust of Shooja, 
who, on this occasion, seems to have acted with 
great moderation and generosity Mohammed was 
m his power and ho believed him faithless. The 
infliction of perpetual imprisonment, or of siimmaiy 
death, would have boon in perfect accordance with 
the received practice of the East but Shooja not 
only suffered Mohammed to depart, and to take with 
him Ills wife, but also a vast amount of treasure, 
with which the munificence of the monarch had 
endowed his daughter The banished pair pro- 
ceeded to the camp in which a short time before, 
Mohammed had held the chief command, but where 
now thou^ he was received with the honours due 
to his rnnb, the troops by whom ho was gnTTOunded 
were rather hie koepere tliaii his guards. Ho was 
placed m confinement at Gwalior and whether he 
was ever permitted to emerge from his prison house 
appears doubtful But it is certain that ho never 
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again attained any portion of power, and that lie 
died in ohscuiity and neglect 

Shooja, who since the fatal conflict with the anny 
of Auiungzebe had been constantly reti eating, was 
at last compelled to quit his omti dominions and 
seek safety m Ariacau; but even theie he was 
still pursued by the machinations of his implacable 
brother Shooja had curried with him considerable 
treasure, and this added to his danger, by exciting 
the cupidity of the Rajah Mitli whom he had sought 
refuge A pretext for violence was leadily found, 
and under the combined influence of aval ice and 
fear, Shooja and his two sons were murdeied. His 
Mife destroyed heiself, and two of his daughters 
followed hei example A third was foiced into a 
mamage ■with the Rajah, but surMved the closing 
calamities of her house but a short time 

Dai a, after his defeat, wandered for a time in 
Aanous duections, apparently without any fixed pui- 
pose In Guzeiat he, after a time, obtained assist- 
ance, which enabled him again to place himself at 
the head of anaimy; and having opened a cone- 
spondence "with Jeswunt Singh, the Hmdoo Rajah, 
who, notwithstanding his recent treacheiy, appeal’s 
to have obtamed the emperoi’s pardon, and to have 
been left in possession of his power, that person 
intimated his mtention of desertmg Aurungzebe in 
the hour of danger, and urged Dara to hasten and 
support his defection Dai ah evil fortune or want 
of judgment on this, as on so many other occasions, 
pi evaded He waited to augment his foices, and 
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cn^ I Annmg^obe, ImTzng ovorcomo Sliooja, was left at 
loifluro to direct lua nnnics agamst his older brother 
Dam had fortified himself in a strong position 
near Ajraoro To dislodge him "was a difficult, 
if not on Impracticable task, and Aurungrebe, as 
nsnal thonght treachory a bettor "weapon than 
those upon which more higb minded warriors de- 
pend Two chiofe, who had previously been ad 
horents of Dara, now hold commands m the army of 
Auningzobe At the suggestion of that prmce, they 
addressed a letter to Dora, offering to renew their 
former allegiance to him and promising to march 
over to his comp at sunrise the next morning 
Dara was warned not to trast to this overtore, but 
the warning was vam* He ordered that admission 
should bo given to the expected deserters, and at 
the appomted time they commenced the anticipated 
movement To countenance the delusion the artil- 
lery of Aunmgrebe opened a fire upon them, but with 
powder only On reaching the entrance to the comp 
the mask, was thrown ofl^— somewhat earlier perhaps 
than was intended in consequence of the suspicions 
of one of Dara s officers, who required the strangers 
to stop till he should he satisfied of their real de- 
signs, The unwelcome challenge was answered by 
an arrow which pierced the heart of the cautious 
officer and a contest band to hand then commenced 
The assailants gamed the s ummi t of a monntam at 
the back of Dara s camp and from this elevation 
cast down stones and fragments of rook, upon their 
enemies beneath, while Aurongiebe with his whole 
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tion and success astonish and afllict llic Morld. Tlic chap 
name of this IMahratta leader an as ScNajee IIis 
father, named Shahjec, had been a successful adAcn- 
tuici, A\ho, though of humble oiigm, had played an 
impoitaut part in the intiignes and A\ais of the 
Deccan* SeAnjee anus boin amid the stoinis of 
AA’ai, and during his childhood an as fiequently in 
dangei of falling into the hands of enemies. Under 
these circumstances, his education compi eh ended 
little more than msti uction in horseinanship, and in 
the use of the A'aiious Aveapons employed in the 
Deccan, in Aidiich accomplishments he acquiied con- 
sideiable slall and activity , but he imbibed at the 
same time a deep attachment to his native supei- 
stitions, and a detennined liatied of the Mahome- 
tans His chosen associates AA’ere persons of Avild 
and lawless habits, and scandal attiibuted to him 
participation in the piofits of gang robbeis But his 
ambition soon aimed at higher objects The unset- 
tled state of the country favomed his aucavs, and 
his operations Aveie so cautiously conducted as to 
attract httle notice, till he had possessed himself of 
a considerable territoiy, and piesented an appeal - 
ance sufficiently foimidable to contiol the jealousy 
of his neighboms When Aurungzebe entered the 
Deccan, he opened a conespondence Avith Seva- 
j'ee, but both Avere such j^eHect masters of eveiy 
description of pobtical intiigue, that neither suc- 
ceeded in gaimng any advantage Sevajee contmued 

* 'rhe facts relating to the Mahrattas are given on the autho- 
rity of Duff’s History of the Mahrattas 
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ciiAP I which lio owed to it, tlio porpctnition of saccessful 
treachery being in Mnhratta cflturmtion, the highest 
exorcise of human gomua 
Sovajee was not always equally fortunate and a 
succession of dlsastore at length compelled him to 
tender his submission to Aurungrebe It was gra 
ciously received and Soviyee was mvitod to Delhi 
tho invitation bomg nccompamed by a promise, by 
no means unnecessary of pemuBsion to return to 
tho Deccan. Upon the faith of thin he proceeded 
to Delhi but his reception was nn satisfactory, and 
Laving expressed some indignation, it was mtunated 
that tho emperor for the futnre declined seeing hTm 
at court Ho was subsequently placed under some 
degree of restndnt, but he succeeded m outwitting 
hiS keepers and effecting bis escape 

Sevajee now appbed himself with bis usual energy 
to the task of more effectually establishing hia 
power and influence By a senes of mtngues he 
procured firom Aurungxebe a recogmtion of his title 
of Rryah, and vanous fevonis for his son and he 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by a 
period of comparative leisure to revise and complete 
the mtemal arrangements of his government His 
inactivity seemed to favour the behef that he was 
satisfied with what he possessed, and would now 
settle down into a quiet dependent of the Mogul 
Emperor Those, however who entertamed this 
behef were deceived His warlike habits were soon 
resumed , several important places were taken, and 
Surat, which he had plundered some years before. 
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was again subjected to tlie same operation On this, chap i 
ns on the former occasion, tlie inmates of tiie Eng- 
lish factoiy defended themselves AMth a spiiitvoithy 
of their national character. The Dutch wcie not 
attacked, their factory being beyond the scene of 
action. The French puichased an ignominious im- 
munity, by giving the Mahiattas a passage through 
their factoiy to attack a Tartar prince retm’ning from 
Mecca with a vast treasure of gold and silver, and 
other valuable articles In addition to Ins land 
force, Sevajee fitted out a powerful fleet, calculated 
either to co-operate with his troops by land, or to 
add to his wealth by successful piracy ; and being 
thus piepared to support his intention, he resolved 
to content himself no longer with exercising the 
functions of sovereignty, but determined to assume 
the style of an independent pnnce, and to estabhsh 
an era fiom the date of his ascending the thione. 

He was enthroned with aU the reverence which 
superstition could lend to the ceremony, and assumed 
titles not inferior in swollen gi’andem’ to those borne 
by other Eastern potentates The addition of dig- 
nity winch he thereby gamed made no change in his 
habits. He contmued his predatoiy system of war- 
fare, from which the kingdoms of Beejapoor and 
Golconda weie the cluef sufferers. His death took 
place m the fifty-tlurd year of his age At the time of a d. leso 
its occurrence he possessed a tolerably compact tei- 
ntory of considerable extent, besides many detached 
places, and his personal wealth was immense He was 
succeeded by his son Sumbhajee, after an imsuccess- 
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I ful attempt to placo on the throne another son 
named Raja Ram 

It Will now bo proper to return to Aunmgxebe 
Aided by tho Portuguese, who were easily bnbed by 
the promise of commercial advantages, the emjwrors 
deputy m Bengal waged war with the Rajah of 
Armcan, and added Chittagong to the impenol 
dominions. On tho other side, the empire was 
placed m some danger fiom smisunderetondmg with 
tho court of Porela but this was at^pisted by the 
mediation of Jelianam, sister of the emperor a 
woman of extraordinary talent and address, A 
revolt of the Patans took place, a pnvate soldier 
who happened to bear a strong resemblance to 
Shooja, the deceased brother of the emperor being 
placed at its head, and imperial honours paid him 
This was suppressed, and after the lapse of somo 
time, confidence having been restored between the 
Paton chiefe and the emperors representative at 
Peshawar that officer invited the supporters of the 
pretender to a festival, where, having mtoxlcated 
them With dragged wme, he caused them all to bo 
murdered a sufficient force havmg been procured to 
master their retinues Aurungrebe on this occasion 
acted With characteristic hypocrisy m which nature 
and long practice had made him a complete adept. 
He pubhely reprobated tho atrocity of the act but 
privately assured the wretch by whom it had been 
perpetrated of his favour * 

With the Rajpoot states, tho hypoensy of Auning 
• Ome ■ Historical Fragment* 
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zebe fomul another mode of cxcicise. Comereion 
to the Mahometan faith was proposed to tlieii accep- 
tance, and the altcinatnc was submission to an 
opjn’essive capitation tax To piepaic tlie way foi 
the designs of Aniimgzebe, tno Rajpoot princes aie 
said to haye been taken off by poison," and a 
tieacheious attempt to subject the children of one 
of them to the initiatory iite of Mahometanism was 
defeated only by the desperate valour of their 
gnaids f In the war which ensued Aunmgzebe 
gamed little eithei of hononi or advantage, and his 
fom-th son Akbar, while engaged m it, was tempted 
by the offei of the aid of the Rajpoots to raise the 
standard of lebellion against his father. Aumng- 
zebe took the same comse by which he had lumed 
his son Mohammed with Shooja He addressed a 
letter to Akbar, applauding a pietended scheme by 
which that piince was to fall upon the Rajpoots 
when attacked by the emperor This, as was de- 
signed, fell mto the hands of the Rajpoot comman- 
dei, and Akbai was consequently beheved to have 
betrayed his alhes | Having thus become an object 
of enmity with both paities m the wai, his only 
chance of safety was in flight, and he sought refuge 
with Sumbhajee, by whom he was received with 
extraoidinary distinction. 

Aunmgzebe now tmned his attention towai ds the 
Deccan, and prepared to prosecute his views there 

* Todd’s Annals of Rajast’han, vol i page 379 
t Aurungzebe’s Operations in the Deccan, by Scott, page 53 
t Todd’s Annals, vol i page 386. 
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cii^ I M^lh vigour IIo proceeded tljjthor in poiwn, intli 
on immense force IIis eldest son, Shnli Allnm, 
■was ordered vnih nn nrm> to tlio Concan, to reduce 
the Mfihratta fortresses on the sea coast but the 
rtivngos of pestilence so thinned hjs nuiks, thni-. he 
■was compelled to return without effecting any thing 
and -with only the -wreeb of his army * In other 
quarters the emperors arms were more successful 
Boojapoor the cnpital of tbo iingdom of the same 
A.D 1884 . name, fell to him The fate of Golconda was more 
protracted The king, after Bacnficing every article 
of value, even to the ornaments of the women of his 
Imrem^ in the vom hope of propitiating his invader 
retired to the citadel of his capital and there bus- 
tamed a seven months siege Annmgzebe nlti- 
mately triumphed by the use of those means of con- 
quest which were so consonant to the constitution of 
his min d. A powerful chief and favourite of the 
king of Golconda, who had been most active in the 
defence of the place, was gamed over by bribes and 
promises to admit, in the mght, a body of Mogul 
troops.f Golconda thus changed its master and its 
former sovereign ended his days m prison at Dow- 
latabsd 

Another triumph awaited Aumngiebe The Mah 
ratta power had dechnedm the hands of SumbhryOe, 
who ‘WES abandoned to sensual mdulgence. A plan 
to obtam possession of the person of this prmco was 
laid and executed -with success liifo "was offered 
him on condition of hia embracing the Mahometan 
* Scott e History pp 69 62 63 t ttud p*g« 74 
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creed, but he replied by abuse of the Prophet , and 
after being subjected to dreadful toituies, he was 
publicly beheaded in the camp bazaar. Rnigurh, 
the seat of the I\Iahiatta government, subsequently 
fell, and, as usual, its fall was aided by coriuption 

But the Mahiatta, though crippled, was not de- 
stroyed The brother of Sumbhajee was placed on 
the throne, and all the forms of government main- 
tained. Sattaia became the residence of the Raj' ah, 
and the pimcipal seat of the Mahiatta power. In 
a few years a gi eater force was m the field than 
Sevajee had ever commanded, and tribute was levied 
according to approved precedent The emperor, 
however, appeared unexpectedly before Sattara, 
which being madequately proAusioned for a siege, 
fell into his hands, though not without occasiomug 
him severe loss Fiom some enor m the constme- 
tion of a mme, it exploded m a direction not con- 
templated, and it IS said that two thousand of the 
besiegers were destroyed by the accident A month 
before this event, the Mahratta sovereign had died 
fiom the consequences of over-exertion He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, a boy only ten years of 
age 

A child on such a throne as that of the Mah- 
rattas, with his mother for a guardian, would seem 
to have little chance of success when opposed by a 
wamor so experienced, and a negotiator so unprm- 
cipled as Aurungzebe The Mahiattas, however, 
contmued to piosper ; and though Aurungzebe, by 
a senes of sieges which occupied several years, suc- 
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c/^ I coo(Ie<I in gtunmg possession of many strong for 
tresses, not only^ero his oiTorts to crash the enemy 
abortive, bat the vast army which he mnmtamed was 
insuflicicnt oven to support his authority His em 
barrassmonfs were aggravated by the difficulty of 
procuring tho means of subsisting so large a force 
A scarcity of gram arose and the supplies of the 
imperial army from Hmdostan were mtercepted by 
the Mahrattas, who everywhere ravaged the country 
in search of plunder Tho grand army itself was 
attacked on its route to Ahmednuggnr a part of it 
defeated and its baggage plundered The person of 
the emperor might perhaps have fallen mto the 
hands of the Mahrattas on this occasion had they 
ventured to persevere in the attack, but on the 
approach of the emperor s tram the enemy retired, 

* as if,” says the native histonan, “ struck with awe 
at the tremendous aspect of majesty ” This forbear- 
ance, the same authority declares, " was at thiH 
period the greatest good fortune.”* The great age 
of Aunmgvebe probably saved him from the morti- 
fication of beholding a large portion of his conquests 
severed from the empire which he had so laboured 
to extend. But his earthly career was approachmg 
its termination, and the close of his life found a 
fitting scene amid the turbulence, desolation, and 
i^D 1707 sufienugi which raged around him. Hediedin 1707 
after a reign of nearly half a century, and at the 
patriarchal age of nmety four 

* Scott, Hirtory of Anmngrebe s Operatremf in the Decc « n. 
page 120 
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The mliug passion of Aurimgzehe was the love of chap. i. 
dominion, and he subjected it to no restraint from 
the obhgations of morality He v as a consummate 

hypociite, ever leady to cover the most guilty de- 
signs with pretences of devotion and leligious zeal 
He is said to have made good laws, and to haA’^e en- 
forced them with vigour, at the same time that the 
admimstiation of the empiie was mild and eqmtable , 
but though his dominions may not have been in all 
respects so badly governed as those of some othei 
Onental despots, the geneial tenor of his hfe evinces 
an utter disiegaid of all the pimciples of justice, and 
a total msensibihty to the kind and generous emo- 
tions of natuie It may be that he larely com- 
mitted a Clime which he did not believe necessary 
to the furtherance of his purposes, but no moral 
obstacle was ever suffered to impede them He 
manifested a pieference indeed for certam modes of 
obtaimng any object of desire, but those modes weie 
the meanest and the most vile Craft and fraud 
were his favomite mstruments, and his long hfe was 
an unbroken chain of deceit and tieacheiy. A su- 
pei*ficial observer of his character will condemn his 
bigotry; a moie profound one will probably acquit 
him of this charge, but it will be only to x^ass a 
severer sentence on his atrocious hypocnsy Where 
there is so httle to relieve themoial daikness of the 
picture, it IS neither instructive nor agieeable long 
to dwell upon it , and as the piogiess of the state 
is here moie stiictly the subject of attention than 
the character of its head, it will be sufficient to ob- 
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CHAP I eorvo that, uinler AnnmgielK? the Mogul empire 
attrunod its widest boundanes, as well as the gmnimt 
of its prosperity and splendour 
The death of Aimingzobo was followed by a con 
tost for the succession. It ended in the elevation 
of hiB eldert son Shah AUum, to the throne, which 
ho occupied only five years. Several weak prmceo 
followed in rapid succession, whose brief and mglo- 
nous reigns may be passed without notice The ter 
nble visitation which marked that of Mohammed 
Shah entitles it to bo excepted from ohUvion. Nadir 

Shah a native of Khoraasan, and the son of a maker of 
sheepskm-coate and caps, had renounced the peaceful 
occupation of his father for that of a robber chief and 
finally seated himself on the Persian throne * Nadir 
being engaged in war with the Afghans, had reason, or 
pretended that he had reason, to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the court of Delhi in relation to his 
enemies The murder of an envoy furnished him 
with a lees eqmvocal pretext for hostilitaes , and he 
advanced to inflict puniahment with that vigour and 
celerity which ever distmguiahed his movements. 

A.D 1T3J On the plain of Kama!, about four days journey 
from Delhi he fell suddenly upon the unsnspectmg 
forces of the emperor and qmckly putting them to 
flight removed every obstacle to his advance to the 
capital, the gates of which were thrown open to 
receive inm For two days after the entry of the 

• TTie rdmtKm of the erent* connected with the mraeioc ofNnSr 
Bhah rati pnnapaHy on the wrthonty of Sir John Mtkohn • 
Hiitory of Feme, end Scott B Hiltary of Anrtingiebei SocceaMO 
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CHAP L on tlio dovnstntioa of tho cltj and assisted in com 
plotlng tho liorrore of a scene from ■which numbers 
escaped by becoming their own destroyers. 

Nadir Shah did not oxorciso the power which he 
certainly possessed of putting on end to the Mogul 
soToreignty hut contented himself •with annexing 
to his oim donimions the provmces on the west side 
of tho Indus, permitting Mohammed to beep the rest, 
in consideration, os he stated m a letter to his son 
of tho high birth of the conquered prmce, his de- 
scent fitim the house of Gaurgdui, and his affimty to 
the Persian sovereign by virtue of his Turkomaman 
ongin The conqueror then withdrew from Delhi 
having retained possession of it not qmte two 
months. In that space; however a fetal blow had 
been struck at the grandeuT of the Mogul empire. 
That empire -was mdeed fest tendmg to its close. 
The Deccan con scarcely be conaideTed as forming 
a portion of it after the death of Aurungzebe 
Many years before the Persian invasion, a powerful 
chief had been appointed governor of that region, 
■with the impofiiDg title of Nixam-ool Moolk, Regula- 
tor of the State. Though nommally the servant of 
the emperor his object from the first was to establish 
himself as an mdependent sovereign, and he suc- 
ceeded In the subsequent history of India, the Nixam 
will bo found occupying a promment place among 
the Mahometan pnnees of that country Another 
important limb ■was severed from the Mogul empire 
soon after the visit of Nadir Shah tho sovereignty 
of Bengal being soired by one of those spocnlalors 
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111 thrones, to mIiosc hopes the unsettled stntc of chap i 
the coimtiy allbrded encouragement. Tlie govein- 
nient of Oude "svas usurped by another On the 
"nestem side, some of its pioMiices fell to the 
Afghans, "ulio penetiated to the heart of the empire, 
and plundered its capital The Seiks, a sect of 
semi-religious, semi-political adventurei'S, jnofited 
also from the distracted state of the countiy in this 
quarter In others, the JAts and the Rohillas con- 
tributwl to lelieve the Mogul piinces from the toils 
of goveiument; Mhile the Mahrattas, amidst these 
coiiYulsions, were not unmindful of the ojipoi tunity 
of obtaimng accessions of territory, power, and in- 
fluence A poition of the public levenue, whicli in 
their plun deling expeditions they had originally 
levied as the puce of peace, was now, by the weak- 
ness of the Mogul state, ceded to them as of light 
The entire surface of India was studded with then 
possessions, which extending eastward, westward, and 
southward, to the sea, and northward to Agi’a, wanted 
nothing but compactness to constitute them a mighty 
empire Dm mg the reign of a weak successor of the 
energetic foundei of the Mahratta power, all authoiity 
was usurped by the pimcipal oflScers of the state 
Two powerful kingdoms weie thus foimed, the one 
under the Peishwa, whose cajiital was at Poona ; the 
othei subject to the commander-in-chief, who fixed 
the seat of his government at Nagpore The latter 
acknowledged a nominal dependence upon the for- 
mei, and both mocked the Rajah of Sattaia with 
ceremonious but empty homage, while they withheld 
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CHAP I from lum oil gubatantial authority Other Mahratta 
chieftains of inferior importanco also assumed 
BOTcrcign poorer tho principal of whom, with the 
title of Gnicownr hold part of Garorat in a sort 
of feudal dopcndcnco upon the Peishwa, and fixed 
his residence at Baroda, 

Such "Was the state of India about the middle of 
tho eighteenth century when a new power was to 
enter tho field of Indian pohtics, and the foundations 
of a new empire were about to be laid 
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CHAPTER II 

Throughout the eaily part of the eighteenth 
centuiy the Mogul empire was m a state of disso- 
lution The commercial supremacy of the Portu- 
guese had yielded to that of the Dutch, which latter 
m its tmii had begun to manifest unequivocal symp- 
toms of decline Two other Em opean nations were 
preparing to contend for the powei and mfluence 
which were ready to pass out of the hands of those 
too feeble to retain it, and the enmity of centuries 
was to find a new field for its development in an 
Indian war between the Enghsh and the French 

The first appearance of the Enghsh in India gave 
no promise of their future giandem’ The London 
East India Company, established solely for the pur- 
poses of tiade, was incorporated towards the latter 
end of the reign of Ehzabeth Bantam, in Java, 
for the trade of the Indian Islands, and Surat, for 
that of the Continent, were long their principal 
stations On the Coromandel coast they first esta- 
blished themselves at Masulipatam, subsequently at 
Armegum, and finally at Madraspatam, where, by 
the favour of a native pnnce, they obtamed penms- 
sion to erect a fortification, which received the name 
of Fort St. George. Tegnapatam, on the same coast, 
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chap II which was purchased irom another native prmce, 
was, in hko manner fortiiied and became a station 
of some Importance nndor the name of Fort St. 
David On the opposite coast the island of Bombaj' 
which had been ceded to the British crown as part 
of the mamago portion of Cathenne of Portugal 
Queen of Charles the Second was, bj that sove- 
reign, granted to the Company, and m process of 
time it snpoTBeded Surat as their principal station 
on the western coast. In Bengal their progress was 
slow and subject to frequemt chects. They how- 
ever succeeded m estabhahing vanous Aotones, of 
which that of Hooghly was the chie^ but for the 
most part they were dependent on Fort St, Geoige. 
In the year 1700 the viDages of Chnttazmtteei 
(lovindpore, and Calcutta, having been obtained by 
means of a large present to Aaim, grandson of 
Annmgrebe, the new acquisitions were declared a 
presidency They were forthwith fortified, and m 
compliment to the reignmg sovereign of England, 
the settlement received the name of Fort William 
Thus was the foundation hud of the future capital 
of British India. 

Among the projects resorted to for supporting the 
government of William the Third was that of esta 
hhshing a new East India Company the capital of 
which was to be lent to the crown This, though a 
violation of the rights of the old Company was car- 
ried mto effect The new corporation commenced 
trade under the title of the English East India 
Company and a struggle between the two bodies was 
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earned on for several years A compromise at length chap ii 
took place. The old Company surrendered its 
chartei to the crown, and its memheis were leceived 
into the new coi’poration, which thenceforth, until the 
year 1833, bore the title of the Umted Company of 
Merchants of England Tiading to the East Indies. 

Eor nearly forty years after this union of the 
Compames, the histoiy of the Biitish connection 
with India presents nothing but a detail of the 
operations of trade, vaiied only by the efforts of the 
United Company to obtain protection fiom native 
princes, to exclude those who sought to invade their 
privileges, and to regulate the conduct of then 
seivants So humble were the views of the Com- 
pany, and so little resemblance did its chief seivant 
bear to a Governor-general m later times, that the 
outlay of httle more than a hundred pounds in the 
purchase of a chaise and a pair of horses for the 
President at Calcutta, was regarded as a reprehen- 
sible piece of extravagance, and the amount ordered 
to be repaid ; the Court of Duectors observmg, that 
if then servants would have “ such superfluities,” 
they must pay for them ^ 

Late in the year 1744, wai was declared between 
Fiance and England, and soon after the declai-ation, 
a British fleet was despatched to India, which, aftei 
cruising with some success, appealed off the coast of 
Coiomandel thieatemng Pondicherry In conse- 
quence, howevei, of the mtervention of the Nabob 
of the Carnatic and the fears of the Biitish govern- 

Letter to Bengal, 7tli January, 1725 
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C£iAP II niont of Jfttdnis, it retired without eflboting or even 
attempting any thing ngninst the French flettlement. 
Tlio appearance of a British fleet in the Indian 
seas was soon followed by that of a French squadron, 
commanded by La Bourdonnais, a man whose name 
IS eminent m the history of the brief and mglo- 
nous career of his countrymen m the East Ailer 
some encounters of no great importance, but in 
which the English had the advantage, the French 
fleet attacked the British settlement of Madras As 
the nabob had mterfered to protect the French 
possession of Pondicherry from the Enghsh, and had 
assured the latter that he would m hke manner en 
force the neutrality of the French, apphcation was 
made for the fulfilment of his promise but it was 
not accompamed by that species of advocacy which 
IS requisite to the success of Onental diplomacy and 
it was, consequently disregarded. The result was 
disastrous , the town was forced to capitulate, the 
goods of the Company part of the military stores 
and all the naval stores, were confiscated, and a 
treaty was signed pledging the Bntwh to further 
payments, m consideTation of the evacuation of the 
town. The penod, however, for performing this 
stipulation was extended, m consequence of the 
mtngues of Dupleix Governor of Pondicherry 
who claimed, m virtue of that office, supreme autho- 
nty over all the French posseesiODs in India. This 
mnn, m whose character ambition, vanity and duph 
city reigned m a degree which makes it impossible 
to detennme which predominated, had promised 
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possession of Madras to the nabob — that prince, chap ii 
when he was perfectly aware that his interference 
could be of no avail, having thought fit to express 
his displeasure at the conduct of the Fiencli. But 
the nabob, estimating the promises of Dupleix at 
their real value, lesolved not to trust to them, but 
to endeavom’ to secure by arms that which there 
was little hope of secunng m any other manner He 
made the attempt at the expense of about seventy 
men killed, and was compelled to retire to St Thom^ 
about fom’ miles distant from Madras, the Fiench 
not losmg a man. In the new position to which he 
had retreated, the same ill-fortune attended him, for, 
being attacked by the French, he was totally defeated, 
and foiced to retire to Arcot This was a severe 
lesson to the piesumptuous confidence of the nabob, 
who had calculated upon finding Madi’as an easy 
conquest A cotemporaiy histonan^ observes that, 
measunng the military abihties of the Europeans by 
the great respect and humility with which they had 
hitherto earned themselves m all then transactions 
with the Mogul government, he miagmed that this 
subnussion m then behaviour proceeded from a con- 
sciousness of the superior mihtaiy piowess of the 
Moois, by which name the Mahometans weie then 
understood 

The success of the French was followed by an act 
of atiocious perfidy towards their European oppo- 
nents. The tieaty concluded by La Bourdonnais 
was declared null, the property of the English, 

* Orme, on whose authonty these events are related 
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cn^n excepting n fewporeonal articles of tnflmg value, 
was seized, and tlioso who refused to swear allegiance 
to the French long were required to depart horn 
hfodras within four days. The governor and pnn 
cipal inhabitants wore inarched nnder an escort to 
Pondichony whore they were paraded m procession 
to grace the tnomph of Dupleix 

On the cutlionties of Madras becoming prisoners 
to the French, the Company e agents at Fort St- 
David assumed the general administration of British 
affairs in that part of India, Against this place 
Dnpleix directed the arms of the French, bnt the 
aid of tho nabob had now been seenred by the 
English, partly by the desire which be entertamed of 
revenging his defeat, partly by virtue of an engage- 
ment to defray a portion of the expense of his 
army, and thus assisted, the English were’ able to 
repel the attacks made npon them The appearance 
of a British fleet also added to their confidence and 
security Thus foiled, Dupleix had recourse to 
those arts of mtngue in which he was a proficient, 
and by them succeeded m detaching the nabob from 
his European olhes He was still however unahle 
to possess himself of Fort St. David and the 
arrival of an additional naval force under Admiral 
Boscawen emboldened the English to undertake an 
attack npon Pondicherry This, however feilod, no 
less signally thnn the attempts of Duplin upon Fort 
St David The information of the assailants ^ 
imperfect and erroneous, the engineers wore un- 
equal to their duty, m some instances even the 
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want of courage was as manifest as tlie want of 
conduct, and tlie Bntisli force returned from Pondi- 
cTieiry with the loss of more than a thousand men. 
The peace of Aix la Chapelle restored Madias to 
the English, who resumed possession m August, 
1749. St Thom^, fiom its vicmity to Madras, 
afforded its inhabitants the means of acquirmg 
information of the transactions of the Enghsh, and 
these means had been employed much to the ad- 
vantage of the enemy The place had foimeily 
belonged to the Nabob of Aicot, but for some tune 
neither civil nor military authority existed withm it, 
and it seemed to belong to no one Dupleix ■wished 
to claim it for the French , and the only question 
bemg whether it should be garrisoned by them or 
their European rivals, Admiral Boscawen promptly 
and properly determmed this point by taking posses- 
sion of it on the part of the English 

Humble as was yet the position occupied by our 
countrymen in India, there were not wanting indi- 
cations of an approachmg change in their relations 
to the people of the country Instead of seeking 
protection from the native authonties, they began 
to be regarded as m a condition to extend it. 
Prior to the restoration of Madras, a Mahratta 
prmce had presented hunself at Fort St David to 
solicit their assistance m regaming the thione of 
Tanjoie from which he had been expelled On the 
meiits of his claim to the throne it -will be unneces- 
sary to dwell, as it is clear that, assuming his claim to 
be well-founded, the Enghsh weie undei no obligation 
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to render Iihn any nasistnneo , and had he 
nothing but the Tnliditj' of his title it is not pro- 
bable that hifl application ■would have succeeded 
Of this ho appears to have been a'ware, and accord 
ingljr ho Bought the favour of those ■whom ho 
addrefised by associating his restoration "with pro- 
spective advantages to the English Company This, 
it IS to be inferred, was the motive which ren 
dored the English anthonties so anxious that the 
rightful succession to the throne of Taiyore should 
not be invaded * The fagitive pnnee promised 

* Althongh ft amnot bo beJjevtd that tho Rntfih anthontiea 
were mnda mored by the arcnmitance, there aecmB reajon to 
CDcdodo that the ezdoded pmtee w&j really tbe lawfrJ TnVorrtnr 
of the throoe u at lawhil irtcceatMin cm be regarded ai 
ap^Jjmg to a g q ie nuneii t which had iti ongio m a rtsj reooit 
TLftgpatioTi. Tkidaie had been urauiit by Shahjee the father 
of S^jee the great Mahiatta leader and the poeaeBaunx of It 
had paaaed to a eon of the fanner chief and a brother of the 
laHyr namitl ■Vcnkzyee Voika^ had throe una, bnt the two 
of them were Toolc^ee, the jormgeet, woa the 

father of two eom ooe legitimate oamed Sjaiee the other 
alleged to be Illegitimate Fertanb Bmgh. Sji^ mo- 

ceeded to the throoe. bat hu ern c j ae of anthonty waa bat oonn 
nal. He WMM m the tramzada of a powtrfol and ambitHTo* 
Mahometan officer who after a fame, thmight fit to depnre hia 
maater of the tulthh u well as tbe power of a aoveieign. Syajee, 
the pnnee who lubaeqaently aoaght the a am a fance of the Ec^iah, 
wma remored firom the throDe and Pertanb Singh elevated m ha 
plowii 'ITus a the accoont given by Ceptam Dnff (Hhrtory of 
Mahratta. voL i- p 666) bat it ahoold be mentioned that Orme 
giTta a different ftalement, from which it wtraJd appear that tbe 
to tie aucceiaum waa mvohed m much greater obaennty 
than from Captam Dnff’a aiyoont leeana to have been the caae 
The very mmute attentoo which Captain DuS had givai to 
Jfahratta hiftory readen itiffobahk that hii rektian a tbe true 
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that tlie fort and teriitory of Devi Cottali sliould he chap ii 
tlie iGAvaid of placing him on the tin one, and to 
icmove any doubts of the practicability of eflecting 
his restoiation, he declared that, if siippoitcd by a 
modeiate force, the people would use in his behalf 
On the faith of these icpiescntations, the Biitish au- 
thorities despatched an expedition against Tanjore, 
blit the expected assistance fiom the people of that 
countiy wa&not foithcoming, and after encounteiing 
some difficulties and disastei-s, the British troops le- 
turued to Fort St Da^sid The goveinment, howevei, 
resolved upon making a second attempt, although it 
was appaieut that no hope of assistance fiom the 
population of Tanjoie could be entertained It vas 
thought dangerous to continue undei the leproach 
of defeat, and furthei, a stiong desiie existed to 
obtain possession of Devi Cottah, on account of its 
presumed commercial advantages A new exjiedi- 
tion was fitted out, and Dgau Cottah was taken 
With this acqmsition the war teimmated, theTeign- 
mg sovereign of Tanjore consentmg to confirm the 
Engbsh in the possession of it, and to make a small 
provision for the support of his rival , the Enghsh, 
on then part, engagmg for his peaceable behaviour 
These terms, it was believed, were moie favomable 
to the invaders than could have been obtamed but 
for the extiaordmary circumstances of the Carnatic 

The Rajah of Tnchmopoly had died without 
issue, m the year 1732 Thiee wives survived him, 
the second and third of whom duteously devoted 
themselves to death on his funeial pde The first, 
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oitbor from a disUko to tbis mode of quitting life, 
or ns was alleged in obedience to the wish of the 
departed Rtyah conTonicntly communicated to his 
confidential minister preferred to live and to suc- 
ceed to the govomniont. The commander m-chief 
of the forces irdsod a party in opposition to her pre- 
tensions, and to resist him the queen sought tho 
assistance of the Nabob of Arcot, It was readily 
given and an array was despatched by that prmce to 
Tnchmopoly imder the command of his son, who 
was aided by the counsols of a man named Chunda 
Sahib This person, who was albed to his sovereign 
by mamoge possessed considerable abibty and not 
less ambition By the successful exercise of tho 
former ho had found means to gratiiy the latter 
having raised himself by a senes of successfnl tnea- 
snrea, first to the actual administration of the govern- 
ment, and, finally to the attainment of the formal 
appomtment of DewaiL In seeking the assistance 
of the nabob and his ambitious minister the queen 
was not insensible of the danger which she meurrod 
and tho foreign troops were not adnntted into the 
fort until the good intentions of their leaders were 
vouched to all appearance by the most solemn obli- 
gation that can bind the conscience of a Mussul- 
man Chanda Sahib tendered his oath upon the 
Koran as the guarantee that the troops should bo 
introduced for no other purpose than the confinna 
tion of the queen s anthonty after which they should 
be faithfully withdrawn but the oath was actually 
taken, not upon the Koran, but on a bnck wrapped 
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in a coveiing similar to that in -wliicli the sacied chap ii 
hook of the jMahometans is usuall)’^ enveloped, and 
Chunda Sahib felt his conscience fiee He exer- 
cised his fieedom to the fiill extent, by putting an 
end to the authority of the queen, imprisoning hei 
peison, and hoisting on the wall of the foit the flag 
of Islam Chunda Sahib having achieved tins con- 
quest, was thought the fittest peison to administer 
its gOA eminent undei the authoiity of Ins master. 

This aiqiomtment excited jealousy and alaim in the 
minds of some of the adviseis of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and they endeavoured to communicate to that piince 
a poition of then feelings Failing in tins, they com- 
menced a senes of mtiigues Motlitlie Mahrattas, the 
object of which was the lemoval of Chunda Sahib. 

It would be tedious to dwell upon the infatuated and 
toi-tuous pobey by which the lemoval of a dangeious 
seivant was sought It will be sufficient to observe, 
that after, according to then usual piactice, playing 
their own game at the expense of all othei parties, 
the Mahiattas succeeded m i educing Chunda Sahib, 
who, with his eldest son, was made piisoner and 
maiched to Sattara A Mahiatta goveraoi took his 
place, and a large extent of country thus fell under 
the powei of that people ^ A. D. lui 

The wnfe and younger son of Chunda Sahib took 
refuge at Pondicherry Theie they weie treated 
with great respect by Dupleix, the governor, who 
designed to make Chunda Salub an instrument of 
advancmg the French mterests in India A corre- 

* Wilks’s Hjstoncal Sketches of the South of India, chap vu 

g2 
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CHAP 11 fipondonco "with tlio prisoner of tlio Mohrattns was 
opened, and tho French gOTomor had the satisfac- 
tion of ascertaining that ho was not indisposed to 
enter into his vIowb To servo them cffoctually 
however it was necessary that he should bo at 
liberty , negotiations for tho purpose were com 
menced, and Chunda Sahib obtamed bis freedom> 
A*D 1718 Ho loft Sattora early m 1748, and for some time 
hiB fortune was chequered by on alternation of 
happy and adverse events.* But these were of 
little Importance compared with others which fol 
lowed, and which not only affected the mtereets of 
Chanda Sahib, but convulsed the whole of that 
large portion of India denominated the Carnatic. 
These events were the death of Nmim-ool Moolk, 
and the contest which ensued for the possession of 
his power and tomtones. The deceased Niaam 
left several sons,! and m addition to their claims, 
whatever they might be, those- of his grandson by a 
favounte daughter wore asserted on the ground of 
an alleged testamentary disposition It would be 
idle to discuss the preteosions of the nvals upon any 
pnnciples based upon considerations of right, Tho 
power of the Niaam had been gamed by usurpation 
and it were vain and ndiculous to expect that the 
transfer of such a power should be governed by re- 
gard to any law but that by which it was acquired 
* Little mterat woold protebly be teVm m a detail o€ tlieae 
erenta, and they are mcreorer mTolTtd m aauiderable oncer 
tKnty tlie accoent of Mr Onue and that of Colooel WiDa the 
two beat anthontiea, bemg raaiked by great vanationa, 

t Fire tocoiding to Ormc. Colonel Wilka emimeratei sii. 
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Chimda Saliib determined to make common cause 
■with Mozuffar Jung, the grandson of the deceased 
Nizam, this deteimination being taken "With a due 
regard to his own mteiests His pnce was paid in 
his appomtment to the rank of Nabob of Aicot, and 
the conquest of the Carnatic was to he forth^vith 
undertaken Dupleix was perfectly leady to assist 
the confederates, and a force of four hundred Emo- 
peans and two thousand sepoys, undei the com- 
mand of M. d’Anteml, was despatched to their aid 
fiom PondicheiTy. They joined -without difficulty 
the army with which they were to co-opeiate, now 
amounting to foity thousand men A victoiy gained 
principally by means of the Emopean troops, the 
death of the reigmng Nabob of Arcot, the captme 
of his eldest son, and the flight of the younger to 
Tnchmopoly, left the conqueiors at hberty to maich 
to the capital, of which they immediately pioceeded 
to take possession The news of these events 
reacted Tanjore while the English were in that 
country, and tended mateiiaUy to assist them in 
makmg favom’able terms with the reigmng piince. 
Between that prmce and Chunda Sahib there were 
many giounds of enmity, and the success of the 
latter was the source of great alaim at Tanjore 
The feehng was not ill-founded, for Chunda Sahib, 
after wasting some time m ostentatious pagean- 
try at Arcot and Pondicherry, proceeded to Tan- 
joie, demandmg a laige sum for an ears of tri- 
bute alleged to be due from the soveieign of that 
country, and another sum of great amount to lepay 
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season of negotiation^ and some domonstration of 
hostility, tho Taiyore government agreed to pay a 
heavy ransom but before tho first payment mis 
completed Chunda Sahib received mtolhgence of 
tho advance of Nasir Jung tho second son of Nixam 
ool Moolk who being on the spot when his fiither 
died, had eoued his treasure, and was recognised by 
the army os his successor and who, to give to his 
assumption of the sovereignty a colour of nght, pre- 
tended that his elder brother had renounced bis 
claim The news of his approach reheved Taiyoro 
from the unwelcome presence of its invaders, for 
although but a small part of the stipulated ransom 
had been received, they broke up their camp 
with precipitation and retired towards Pondichorry 
Norir Jung was at the head of an army estimated 
at three hundred thousand men, but the actual 
strength of which fell Ikr short of that number 
On entering tho Carnatic he sought the assistance 
of tho English, who it is said, were convmced by 
the vostness and splendour of his retmue, that he 
Tvas the lawful ruler of tho southern provmces- It 
IS probable, however that m complymg with his 
request for military aid, the English were more 
influenced by the fact that tho power and influence 
of the French were exerted m favour of the nvnl of 
Nanr Jong than by any regard to the legitimacy of 
hiB title but, whatever wore their motives, they 
despatched to his comp which was now m sight 
of that of Moiufiar Jung a body of six hundred 
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Euiopeaiis, commanded by Major Lawence. It 
IS a remarkable fact, that A\hilc the English and 
Flench weie thus prepaiing foi hostile action 
m Asia, the two nations in Europe were at peace 
With lefeience to this anomalous state of things, 
Monsiem* d’Auteuil sent a message to Major Law- 
rence, intmiatmg that although the two nations 
took opposite sides, it was not the intention of the 
Fieuch commander to shed any Emopean blood ; 
but as he did not know in what pait of Nazir Jung’s 
army the English took post, he could not be blamed 
if any shot came that way Major Lawience an- 
sweied that the English colouis were earned on 
the flag-gun of then artilleiy, and that if M d’Au- 
teml would look out he might thence asceitain 
where the English weie posted ; that he was as 
unwillmg as the Fiench commander to spill Euro- 
pean blood, but that if any shot came his way it 
would certainly be letmned Subsequently a shot 
fiom the French entrenchment did fly ovei the 
Enghsh battahon, and Major Lawrence, conceiAung 
that it was fired by M d’Auteuil with the design of 
trying the disposition of the English, ordeied it to 
be answered fiom three guns. 

At the time when the Fiench commandei made 
the commumcation which has been i elated, he was 
m a state of great difficulty and peijilexity Seveial 
officeis who had obtained a libeial share of the pai- 
tial payment made by the King of Tanjore to the 
invadeis of his domimons, had found that then newly 
acqiured wealth reqimed leisure to enjoy it, and 
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ihoj bnd, consoquontly, sobcitod and obtained per- 
mission to quit tbo comp for a short time and to 
flcok roposo in tbo city This created discontent 
among those called upon to supply their places. 
They complained loudly of being exposed to danger 
■Without hope of advantage, while the men who, 
■Without fightmg had acqmred wealth at Tanjore 
wore permitted to retire from the field , and they 
demanded such an amount of money ns would place 
them on an equality with those whom they succeeded. 
To restore militaiy subordination, one of the mal 
contents was arrested, but the measure was met by 
a demand from all the rest to be placed m the same 
Situation With their compamon This reqmsition 
■would probably hare been compbed with, had not 
necessity forbidden it So many officers could not bo 
spared, and for the tune they escaped punishment. 
The natural consequencee of this nupurnty woro 
manifested m the conduct of the pn'rate soldiors, 
who, imitating the example of their officers, became 
insubordinate, insolent, and regardless of their dnty 
The disorder "was consninniated by thirteen of the 
discontented officers tbrcwing up tbeir oomnus- 
Bions and qmtting the camp, when M d Anteuil 
fearfiil of risking a bottle under such circum 
stances, determined on witbdrawmg from the field 
and marching back to Pondicherry This deter 
mination ■was a severe blow to tbo hopes of the 
party in whose cause they hAfi taken the field and 
it "was the more fearful because there ■was little rca 
son to doubt that tho retreat of tbo French would 
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be followed by tlie defection of the whole araiy. chap ii 
Befoie this sboidd take place, it behoved the con- 
fedeiated leadeis to choose the coui’se which aji- 
peaied most hkely to ensme their safety Chunda 
Sahib resolved to accompany the Fiench to Pondi- 
cherry Moznlfar Jung, who had been foi some 
time m negotiation with Nazir Jung, resolved to 
surrender himself to that prmce Promises of 
hberal treatment were held out to him, confirmed, 
it is stated, by the sanction of an oath They were 
fulfilled in the mode usual in the East When the 
person of the defeated piince was secured, he was 
subjected to all the ngours of captivity. 

Among the immediate consequences of these ad 1750 
events weie the letakmg of Arcot, and the tiansfer 
of the government to Mahomet All Khan, son of 
Anaverdy Ali Khan, the former nabob, who had 
fallen m the battle which gave possession of Arcot 
to Chunda Sahib. 

But Nazu Jung was not of a disposition to pm- 
sue his good fortune Differences arose between 
the Enghsh commander and the prmce, in conse- 
quence of the constant evasion of a request of the 
former for the confirmation of a grant of a temtory 
near Madras, made by Mahomet Ah in return for 
the assistance rendered him Another cause of dif- 
ference was the refusal of the Enghsh to march with 
Nazu Jung to Arcot, a step which it was unad vis- 
able for them to take, as it would have exposed 
theu settlements to the attacks of the French The 
result was that Major Lawience, the commander of 
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CHAP n tlio Englteli troops, rctamcd to Fort St. Da-nd, and 
Nnnr Jung proceeded to Arcot There, regardless 
of the penis by wlucb ho mis eurroimded, he sur- 
rendered himself entirely to pleasure. 

The French commander in the mean time, was 
not idle. Ho captured a fortified pagoda about flf 
teen miles west of Fort St David, and the restored 
Nabob of Arcot becoming alarmed at his progress, 
claimed the assistance of the English, promising to 
pay all the expenses of the troops that should be 
afforded him A force consisting of four hundred 
Europeans and fifteen hundred sepoys, commanded 
by Captam Cope, was despatched m answer to the 
request of the nabob, bnt differences not less ir- 
reconcilable than those which hod separated the 
English and Nanr Jung and not very disaundar m 
tlieir nature, brought the plan of co-operation to a 
speedy close an event accelerated by the inabihty 
or unwillingness of the nabob to discharge his en 
gagement to defray the expensee of the Bntish 
force Immediately on the departure of that force 
the French attacked the camp of Mahomet All. It 
would be ridiculous to call that which ensued a 
battle, for the French had only to march up to the 
entrenchments which wore abandoned by those 
within them Horse and foot fled with the greatest 
precipitation and in the utmost confuBiou. Tho 
French did not lose a ginglo man, while the nabob 
lost nearly a thousand, and with difficulty raado his 
own escape to the camp of Nruar Jung ThoFrencli 
advanced to Gmgcc, a fortress of some strength, 
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wMcli was magnified extravagantly in the estimation 
of native opinion Of this place they gained pos- 
session with a lapidity calculated to astomsh even 
themselves, and which had the efiect of awakening 
Nazir Jung from the torpor in which he had so long 
slumheied. He took the field, hut with a diminished 
aimy, and under other discom aging circumstances. 
Supphes weie procuied with difficulty, and from this 
cause, combined with the inclemency of the weather, 
sickness began to appear m his camp Within that 
camp, however, he had worse enemies than even 
famine and disease. Dupleix had been for seveial 
months carrying on an mtiigue upon a large scale, and 
at length the disafiected officers of Nazn Jung com- 
manded one-half of his army This attack upon the 
fidehty of his enemy’s officeis had not pi evented Du- 
pleix from carrying on simultaneously a negotiation 
with their master, who, wearied with the difficulties 
with which he had to contend, difficulties greatly 
aggravated by his own weak and unwaihke charac- 
ter, had resolved to end them by conceding to the 
French nearly all they asked. At the very time, 
however, when the concession was lesolved on, the 
plot, of which Nazir J ung was to be the victim, was 
ripened Its matmaty was announced to Duiileix, 
and he promised to take measures foi secmang the 
success which so much time had been spent m pie- 
parmg In December a force of about eight hun- 
dred Emopeans, and about three thousand sepoys, 
undei the command of M. de la Touche, advanced 
fiom Gmgee upon the camp of Nazii Jung After 
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OPAP IL defeating the advanced poste, they attached the 
mam body of the army with success. Some anxiety 
■vnis excited by tho appearance of a vast body of 
boreo and foot at some distance, drawn np m order, 
and Qxtcndmg os for as tho eye could reach , but it 
was set at rest by discerning m the centre an ele- 
phant bearing a white flag which was the signal of 
tho confederates of tho French, and a halt was made 
nntil some farther demonstration of their intentions 
should be made The issue was not long doubtful 
Nasir Jung fell by the hands of one of his treache- 
rous * dependonte, and Moznfiar Jung was saluted 
Viceroy of the Deccan. The fidl of the chief is m 
Onontal amnee almost mvanably followed by flight, 
and this instance aflbrded no exception to tho rule. 
Victory rested with the French and they forthinth 
apphed themselves to reap its fruits. In this labour 
however they met powerful competitors m tho 
Patan chlefe whose perfidy had led to their triumph 
These worthy persons proceeded to Pondicherry 
for the purpose of enforcing their demands, ex 
tending to the remission of all arrears of tribute 
which they had not paid for three years, the grant 
of certain additions of temtory the exemption of 
those addihons, as well as of the countnes which 
they previously possessed, fiem the payment of 
tribute to the Mogul empire, and what more nearly 
concerned the French, the dehveiy of one-half of 

• Of the afcnniutiiicee atWndmg the deeth of Naiir Jang 
i li fT r m it BocomitB DB giTcn by Ornic, CoL Wiiki end CoL 
race bnt all »eree ai to flio fecto itated m the text 
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the value found in Nazii Jung’s treasury After chap ii 
mucli discussion, in the course of uhich Dupleix 
paiaded Ins oami moderation as an example foi those 
Avith whom he v as negotiating, some abatement was 
effected in their claims, and the nabobs swoie on the 
Koian allegiance to the new viceioy. 

Pleasure and magmficent display now occupied 
the entire attention of the Fiench and their ally 
The new jirince was enthioned Avith the gi’eatest 
pomp, and m the splendid jRigeant Dupleix was the 
pimcipal actor. Attiied as a dignified Mahometan 
in a diess jiresented to him by the new soveieign, 
the vain but ivily Emopeanbent befoie the prince 
in acknowledgment of being appointed governor of 
all the pi evinces south of the Kistna This was not 
the only favom bestowed on the Fiench and their 
lepresentative Dupleix was elevated to the rank 
of a Heft Huzaiee, oi commander of seven thou- 
sand hoise, and permitted to bear an ensign, assigned 
to persons of the highest note m the empire No 
money was to be cmTent in the Carnatic but such as 
was corned at Pondicherry; the Mogul’s levenues 
m all the countries under Dupleix’s government 
were to be remitted to him, and he was to account 
for them to the viceroy , the authoiity of Chunda 
Sahib, as Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, was 
to be subordinate to that of Dupleix, and m the dis- 
tribution of rewards and honours to those who had 
assisted Mozuffai Jung in obtaimng the throne, the 
will of Dupleix was that of the sovereign.^ Accoid- 

* Onne’s History, vol i page 161 . 
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cnAP n ing to tho constitution of tlio Mognl ompire, many 
of tlicso pTinta conM have no validity till confirmed 
by the emperor but Duplobc did not, on this account, 
postpone the assumption of the powers conveyed 
Ho bold Ins dnrbar or conrt in liw palace at Pondi 
cherry snrroundod by all the state which became an 
Eastern potentate One Oriental custom was alike 
agreeable to his vanity and his cupidity, and it was 
ngidly enforced. Neither native nor European was 
snfierod to approach his august presence without a 
propitiatory gift The same spirit was earned into the 
Bottiement of hia olaims upon the gratitude of Mo- 
ruffop Jung It IS true that to tho Patan cluefe he 
had vaunted of his moderation, but his self-denial 
was not 80 rigorons as to reetram hiin from receiving 
for his private benefit a sum of money which, it la 
bebeved, did not fall short of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling besidee other marks of the 
land feebngs of Mosufiar Jung m the form of valu 
able jewels. Thus provident for himself decency 
required that he should show some regard for the 
mteresfs of those whom he commanded and those 
whom he served Accordingly a sum of about fifty 
thousand pounds was obtamed from the prmce for 
distribution among the officers and troops who fought 
at Gingeo, and another sum of like amount was paid 
into the treasury of the French government for the 
expenses of the war 

These afiairs being adjusted Morufiar Jung sot 
out for Golconda, escorted by a detachment of 
French troops, European and sepoy commanded by 
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j\I. Bnssy In passing tlnougli the tcnitory of one chap ii 
of the Patan nabobs A\ho, haA nig placed Mozuffin 
•Jung on the throne, had failed of obtaining the full 
reward to which, in then omi cstiination, they weie 
entitled, an affray took place between some horse- 
men of the prince’s tiain and some villagei*s This 
gave a pretext for the nabob of the district to attack 
the ai-my of his aclmowledged lord ; and though the 
fidelity of himself and his brethren had been vouched 
by an oath on the Koian, it appeared that none 
of them felt any hesitation in tinning tlicn arms 
against one to whom they had so lately bound them- 
selves by the most solemn sanction m lelations of 
suboidmation and allegiance Having betiayed the 
piedecessoi of Mozuffar Jung, they now ai rayed 
their troops against the soA^ereign of their own 
choice and creation A conflict ensued, m which, 
by the aid of the Fiench tioops, the tivice perfidious 
nabobs weie worsted One of them was slain, and 
another left the field despeiately wounded The 
imprudent ardour of Mozuffai Jung in pursuing 
them led to his oavu destraction The flymg chief 
turned on his pursuer, and m a pei-sonal contest 
Mozuffar Jung received m the biain the javelin of 
his adversaiy, who the next instant fell mortally 
wounded by the followei’S of the pnnee 

In this emergency it became necessaiy to the 
inteiests of the French to find a successor to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, whose inchnations might 
be as favourable to them as weie those of then fallen 
pation Mozuffar Jung had left a son, but he was 
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cii^n nn infant, and tlio favours received from lus fiither 
were not Butficjont, in. the judgment of the French 
co mman der to counterbalance hia own -wnnt of 
power to add to them The support of the French 
was therefore nncororoomousljtnmsferred to another 
branch of the vice-rognl house and Salobat Jung 
a younger brother of Nonr Jung whose cause the 
Enghah had embraced, was chosen by the French as 
the new ruler of the Deccaru This arrangement 
had been made hy M Bussy under oircumstances 
which rendered it expedient that some detenm 
nation should be speedily taken and, on coimnn- 
mcating it to lus principal, Dupleii, be had the 
satisfaction to find that it was entirely approved 
The new Sababdar being ready to confirm all the 
ceesions and privileges which his nephew had con 
ceded to the French and even to go beyond him m 
this respect, it is obvious that he possessed the only 
qualification which, m the eyes of Dupleix, would 
give to one candidate for the throne a preference 
over another 

WTule the French wore thus carefully and ener 
getically advancing their intereeta, the English were 
domg little for the protection of theiTB, and Maho- 
met Ah seeing slight prospect of successfully mam 
talniug himself as Nabob of Arcot by the aid of his 
FTigliwIi alhee, wus endeavourmg to make terms with 
their enemies To avert this result, and m com- 
pliance with his preffling sohcitations, small bodies 
of troops were sent by the Bntish to his assistance, 
but httle success attended their operations, and the 
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dominions claimed by Mahomet Ali were gradually chap ii. 
passing into the hands of his competitor. The 
Biitish troops finally took lefuge under the walls of 
Trichiuopoly, followed by Chunda Sahib and the 
Fiench. The conflict of interests between the 
English and the Fiench seemed indeed about to 
find a tennination in the complete and nnchecked 
ascendancy of the latter power The trade of the 
English Company would have been lost with their 
political influence, for if Dupleix had failed entirely 
to drive them fioni the coast, he would have thrown 
m their way impediments which would have ren- 
deied their commerce unprofitable Such appeared 
to be the piobable tendency of events at the moment 
when the foundations of the magmficent emjiiie of 
Biitish India were about to be laid 

Among the commeicial seivants of the English 
East India Company was a young man named 
Robert Clive The son of an obscuie countiy gen- 
tleman, of good lineage but small foi-tune, he had 
been sent to India in the capacity of a writei, 
partly because the appointment afforded a provision 
foi one member of a veiy large family, and partly 
because the wayward character of the youth seemed 
to offei but slender hope of his succeedmg in any 
pursuit that might be open to him at home The 
duties and occupations of wiiters at that peiiod 
were far difierent from what they are now. They 
were not employed m pieparmg themselves, by study 
and bypiactice m subordmate offices, for controlling 
at a future period the revenues of vast and populous 
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cii AP II difltnots, or exorcising the highest and most impor 
tant judicial functions. They wore literally commer- 
cial clerks, and tbongh there was then, as now a 
gradation of rank through which they ascended, 
that gradation had reference solely to commerce, as 
the names by which the superior classes were dis- 
tinguished, factor, and junior and senior merchant, 
sufficiently Indicato From the peculiar situation 
of foreign traders in such a oountry as India a few 
of tho highest class of seryants were occasionally 
called upon to dischor^ pobtical and diplomatic 
duties, and from tho same cause a few troops were 
entertained for the defcance of the Company b facto- 
nos. But the employment of the Company s dTil 
seryants in duties unconnected with trade was on 
accidental and extraordinary departure from the 
general course of thin^ and their military esta 
blishment was mamtained solely for the protection 
of their commerce 

The counting house and the warehouse were 
scenes little adapted to the titecioub temperament 
of Cbye, and his career at Madras, where he amyed 
A.T) 1744 in 1744, was not quite nninarked by that erratio 
conduct which had distmguished him at home. 
Instances are on record, and might readily be quoted, 
hut as they form part of the peiBonal, not the political 
history of Chye, it is more important to advert to such 
incidents as are connected with pubho oyenjs/ and 
have the further advantage of giving indications of 
those qualities which were more folly doveloped at 
a future period When Madras was taken by La 
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Bomclonnais, Clive was among the English residents 
who became prisoneis of war, and gave their paiole. 
The subsequent infi action of the terms of the 
capitulation was legaided, and justly, as relieving 
them from any obbgation which they had incurred 
under that capitulation, and Clive, disguising Inm- 
self as a native, succeeded m making Ins escape to 
Fort St. David The ciicumstances of the times 
concunmg ivith Clive’s inclmations, he, m 1747, 
obtained an ensign’s commission, and was piesent 
at the unsuccessful attack on Pondicheriy with Ad- 
miral Boscawen Here, on occasion of a want of 
ammumtion for the batteiy at winch he was posted, 
his impetuosity led him to run himself for a supply, 
instead of sendmg for it. This act was misrepie- 
sented as arismg not from zeal but fear. Clive 
called upon the party who had thus aspemed his 
military character for satisfaction, and the point 
would have been referred to the last appeal sanc- 
tioned by the usages of society in such cases, but 
for the interference of bystanders. A court of 
inquuy was held on the conduct of the two dispu- 
tants, and the public submission of his defamer 
cleared the reputation of Chve,* soon to be moie 
decisively vindicated by his own daring acts. Chve 
was engaged m the second expedition against Tan- 
jore, and held the commission of lieutenant. He 
volunteered to lead the attack, and Major Lawrence 
having had previous opportumties of beconung 
acquainted with his courage and military talent, 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol i page 48 
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chat n yielded to him tho post winch bo Bought Tho force 
placed at hia disposal consisted of thirty-four Enro- 
pcanfl only, hut seTcn hundred sepoys were to act 
with thorn A rivulet was to be crossed, and the 
Eurojicans offectod tho pasrogo with some difficnlty, 
and with the loss of four of their small party A 
part of tho sepoys then passed, and Chve, with the 
Europeans, advanced bnslJy to attack the entrench 
ment m flank, the sepoys being ordered to close 
upon tho Europeans. Instead of obeying these 
orders, they waited npon the bank for the passing 
of more of their number and the rear of Chve 8 
handful of men was thus left exposed The conse- 
quence was that when just presenting their muskets 
to fire a body of Tai\|ore horee, which had been 
concealed rushed out sword m hsnd, and by a rapid 
evolution gamed the rear of the European party, 
twenty-six of whom were immediately cut down. 
The aabre of one of the horsemen was lifted to 
add Chve to the number and he only escaped 
the fate of the greateo’ part of his compamons 
by dartmg aside wZide hie assailant passed hzzn 
At the close of the Toiyore war Clive returned 
to the mercantile service, but was appomted com- 
missioner for supplying the troops with provi- 
sions, an appomtment which associated him though 
not as a soldier with the feeble and unfortunate 
attempt of the English to aid Mahomet Ali, which 
ended in their retreat npon Tnciunopoly To 
that place he subsequently accompanied Mr Pigot, 
a member of council at Fort St David in charge 
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of some recinits and stores Returning with an chap ii 
escoit of only twelve sepoys, they were attacked 
by an hostile party anned ^vlth matchlocks, who 
haiassed them for some horns and killed seven of 
their men The rest having expended all then am- 
mumtion were ordered to disperse, and Pigot and 
Chve only saved themselves by the fleetness of their 
hoi’ses Another reinforcement sent shortly aftei- 
waids was entrusted to Chve, who then leceived a 
captain’s commission. It was jomed by a detach- 
ment from Devi-cottah, under Captam Clark, who 
took the command of the whole ; and, after a skir- 
mish with part of the French foice, ai lived safe at 
Trichmopoly But the timid and petty spiiit in 
which the operations of the English had been con- 
ducted was ill-smted to the genius of Chve, and on 
his return to Fort St David he made such repie- 
sentations to the govemoi, Mi Sandeison, as con- 
vinced him that the cause of Mahomet Ah could 
not be effectually aided, but by adopting a course 
fai more bold and vigoious than had yet been 
taken 

Chve suggested an attack upon Arcot, and offeied 
himself to lead the expedition Both his suggestion 
and his services were accepted, but the force placed 
under his command was pioportioned to the means 
of the Bntish government, and not to the duty to 
be performed It consisted of only three hundred 
sepoys and two hundred Emnpeans, and the dis- 
patch of even this msigmficant number of men 
almost denuded Fort St. David and Madras of 
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C HAP IL troops. Tho deficiency of numoncal strength vroB 
not made up by the aklU end oipenence of the 
officers who -were to act under Clive. These -were 
eight in number but six of them had never been in 
action, and four of the six were, lihe Clive, voltm 
teers from the commercial service. With three 
A.D i7ftl field pieces, this small body on the 26th August 
marched to tho attack of Arcot, m which was a 
governor and eleven hundred men. On the SOth 
they halted within ten miles of the city and the 
news of their approach having preceded them, pamo 
prepared the way for an easy conquest. The spies 
of the enemy reported that they had seen the 
English marchmg with unconcern through a violent 
storm of thunder and rain, and this report gave such 
an impression of the resistlefisness of the approach 
mg foe, that the garrison abandoned the fort, and 
the English a few hours afterwards marched through 
a hundred thousand speotatore to take posseesion of 
it. The greatest order was preserved, and a favour- 
able impression was made on the inhabitants by the 
restoration to its owners of property to a large 
amount, which had been deposited m the fort for 
the sake of security The first care of Clrve was to 
improve his good fortune by makmg provision for a 
siege , but it little smted his impetuosity to wait 
the chance of afcta<A, and accordingly he made 
various sorties m quest of the enemy who usually 
fled on his approach On the 14th September ho 
attacked their comp by night, and dispersed its 
occupants in every direction, without tho lobS of o 
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man from Ins own force Two eigliteen-pounders 
and some stores were expected from Madras. An 
attempt made by tbe enemy to intercept them was 
defeated ; but tbe convoy sent out for tbeir protec- 
tion having greatly weakened the garrison of the 
fort, the enemy was emboldened to make an attack 
upon it with his entire strength, home and foot. 
This attempt too failed, and on the aiTival m the 
town of the detachment in charge of the expected 
field-pieces and stores, it was abandoned. 

Thus far Clive’s success may be regarded moie as 
the lesult of good fortime than of military skill. 
He had now to shew that he was not a mere child 
of fortune, and that the confidence reposed in him 
was not misplaced. It had been foreseen that the 
acqmsition of Arcot would be followed by the with- 
drawal of part of the force of Chunda Sahib from 
Tnchinopoly, and this was one object of the attempt. 
Accordingly the success of Clive was no sooner 
knoAVQ, than Chunda Sahib detached four thousand 
sepoys to act against him These bemg joined on 
their route by Rajah Sahib (son of Chunda Sahib) 
with one hundred and fifty French from Pondi- 
cherry, entered the town on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember. On the 24th, Clive made a sally, driv- 
ing the French from their guns, four field-pieces, 
but was unable to execute a design which he had 
formed of caivying them oflP On this day he had 
a nanow escape from death A sepoy, who was 
taking aim at him from a window, was disappointed 
of success thiough Clive being dragged aside by 
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cn^ n an officer nomcMl Trem^th, who was unmeffiatel/ 
shot through tho body by the mnn whose aim he had 
dofeatod On tho following daj'tbe onemjreceiTed 
a reinforcement of two thousand men from VeUore, 
and possession was token of all the arenues leading 
to tho fort. Thus invested by a large force, the 
fort of Arcot seemed httle hkelj to sustam a pro- 
tracted siege The stool, of provisiona was not 
moro than sufficient to supply the garrison for auty 
days, and it became necessary to send all the ioha 
hltonts, except a few artificers, away from the fort. 
Of tho eight officers who had accompanied the eexpe 
dition, one had been killed and two wounded ano- 
ther had returned to Madras. The troops fit for 
duty were reduced to one hundred and fifty Euro- 
peans and two thousand sepoys. Even this conall 
force was daily diminishing, for although none of 
the gamson were allowed to appear on the ramparts, 
except the few necessary to avoid a surprise, several 
were Jailed and wounded by the musketry of the 
enemy who aheltered by the surroundmg bouses, 
and firing from resting places, were enabled to se- 
lect their objects with deadly certamty The besieg 
mg force consisted of one hundred and fifty Euro- 
peans, and about ten thousand native troops of 
various deecriptiona. 

The enemy being ill provided with artiHory had 
for some days produced httle effect by their attempt 
at bomhardmg the fort. The arrival of two eigh 
teen pounders and several pieces of smaller cahbre 
from Pondicherry onflhled them to erect a battery 
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■wliicb, almost as soon as brought into play, disabled chap li 
one of Chve’s eighteen-pounders and dismantled 
the other. The batteiy continued firing for six 
days, and a jnacticable breach was made to the ex- 
tent of fifty feet. But Clive and his men had been 
no less active m constractmg works foi defence, and 
the enemy appeared afraid of attemptmg to improve 
their opportumty of attack. 

The critical situation of Chve did not preA'ent him 
from indulging in acts requiimg labour which could 
not very well be spared, and whose chief lesult was 
a gratification of that love of mischief by which his 
boyhood had been lemaikably distinguished. The 
foit contained an unwieldy piece of ordnance, which, 
accordmg to the cunent tiadition, had been brought 
from Delhi by AmTingzebe, draw, as it was said, by 
a thousand yoke of oxen Clive caused a mound of 
eaith to be laised on the top of the highest tower of 
the rampai-t, so as to command the palace across the 
mtei veiling houses On this the gigantic engine of 
destruction was elevated, and being loaded with 
thirty pounds of powder and a ball propoitioned to 
its dimensions, it was dischai'ged by means of a 
tram earned to a considerable distance on the 
ground The ball went through the palace, to the 
great terror of Rajah Sahib and his pnncipal offi- 
cers collected there No other result appears to 
have been contemplated ; but this was deemed suffi- 
cient to j'ustify a repetition of the salute on two 
succeeding days, at the precise time when the rajah’s 
officeis assembled at head-quaiters. On the fourth 
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CMA^ii Jay tbe nmnsemoDfc derived irom thffl oiercise was 
tonnmated by tho baretlD^ of the monster-gnn 
■which had afforded the means of its eiyojmeiit. It 
Booms, ho'wover, to have imparted to the enemy a 
desire to retaliate They m retnm, raised a vast 
mound of earth, •which commanded not only the 
gate, bat tho whole mtorior of the fort Chve suf 
fored them to complete tho work and to monnt on 
it two pieces of cannon. He then began to fire on 
it with hia remoimng eighteen pounder m less than 
an hour the mound fell with fitly men stationed on 
it, some of whom were killed and others disabled* 

The battety first erected by the enemy was to the 
north west of the fort, Snbeoquently another was 
erected to the south west* The wall m this direc- 
tion was m a very ruinous condition, and a breach 
■was Boon made The garrison kept np a ■vigorous 
fire of musketry against the battery, and several 
tunes drove the enemy out of it hnt the breach 
Dotwithstandmg was doily enlarged 

With the prospect of an immediate attack from 
a force overwhelming when compared ■with the 
means of resistance^ Ch v© s confidence never appears 
to have deserted hnn* The Company s agents at 
Madias and Fort St. Da'nd -were annous to reheve 
him, but a s mall detachment dispatched for the pur- 
pose "were unable to effect their object and after a 

* TbCTC if W TTip co nf ogoo m Omo f fcctnmt of these tntnffc 
bonf It u qurte demr that ono bettery wii erected eome tune 
before the other bet Onno giree the 24th of October ai flie d*te 
of both 
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sharp conflict with a considerable number of Rajah 
Sahib’s tioops, were compelled to retreat A body 
of SIX thousand Mahrattas, who had been hn*ed to 
assist the cause of Mahomet All, lay about thirty 
miles from Arcot m a state of most suspicious inac- 
tivity. The nabob’s aflTairs being thought desperate, 
his mercenary allies were not disposed to waste their 
strength m his defence In the hope of stimulating 
them to action, Clive found means of communicating 
vdth them. Their commander, in leply, expressed 
his admiration of the gallant conduct of the defence 
of Arcot, by which, he said, he was then fii'st con- 
vmced that the Enghsh could fight, and promised 
to send a detachment to their aid. Intelligence of 
these commumcations having reached Rajah Sahib, 
who commanded the besieging aimy, he became ap- 
prehensive of the probable result, and sent a flag of 
truce with proposals for the sunender of the fort. 
Honouiuble terms for the garrison were offered, and 
a large sum of money for Clive ; while, that no mo- 
tives for comphance might be wanting, the conse- 
quences of lefusal were declared to be the storming 
of the fort and the immolation of every man in it. 
Chve’s answer was stnkingly charactenstic of the 
man He not only refused to sm render the fort, 
but conveyed his lefusal in terms of haughty defi- 
ance The merits of Chunda Sahib’s claims weie 
somewhat unceremoniously noticed for the pm-pose 
of reproach ; the offer of personal advantage to 
Clive was tieated, as it deserved, with contempt; 
and the thieat of ^toim and slaughter was met by 
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tlie taunting remark, that tho Kiiglisli conunander 
had too high an opinion of the prudence of Rajah 
Sahib, to beliovo that ho would attempt to gtorm 
until ho was provided with better eoldiera than the 
rabblo of which hifl army was then composed Not- 
withstanding this answer some of the enemy hovered 
round the ditch, conversing with the sepoys m the 
Bntish service, and recommending them to desert 
They were warned to retue, but the admomtlon 
being disregarded, it became neceesary to render it 
more impresaivo by the adjunct of a volley of small 
arms, which killed some of the intruders and dis- 
poreed the rest 

Before any steps were taken by the enemy nJ 
consequence of Chve a refusal of the proffered terms, 
the promised detachment of the Mahrattas amved m 
the neighbourfiood and attempted to enter the torm 
but found every street and avenue barricaded Thus 
impeded, they had recourse to their usnal and most 
approved occupation of plondenng relieved by set- 
ting fire to some houses ra the outskirts of the town, 
after which they retreated 

Chve WHS accurately informed of all the proceed- 
mgs of tho enemy and as the day of attack op- 
prcached he succeeded m becoming possessed not 
only of their general design, but of the precise dis- 
position proposed to be made of their force. Tho 
dawn of day on the 14th November was to decide 
the success of the meditated attempt, and the signal 
for its commencement was to be the discharge of 
three bombs The knowledge of its approach did 
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not dimimsli the confidence of Clive, nor distuib his chap ii. 
equanimity He made the airangements which 
appeared to him necessaiy for meeting the ap- 
proachmg conflict, and then, to remove the effects of 
the excessive fatigue which he had undergone, and 
to gather renewed strength for the straggle, he le- 
signed himself to sleep, with as much calmness as 
though all danger was at an end, giving oiders that 
he should be awakened on the fiist alaim. 

The day of attack was one among the most dis- 
tingmshed m the Mahometan calendar Happy was 
the Mussulman to whom it bi ought death from the 
sword of the unbehever, for his fall was regarded as 
but a sudden inti eduction to the highest paiadise. 

By this behef the enthusiasm of the enemy’s troops 
was wrought up almost to madness, and it was 
further mcreased by the fiee use of an mtoxicatmg 
substance called bang. The mommg came, and with 
it the expected movement. Chve was awakened, and 
found his gamson at their posts accordmg to the 
disposition which he had previously made. On the 
enemy’s side a vast multitude weie in motion, brmg- 
ing ladders to eveiy part of the wall that was acces- 
sible Besides these desultory opeiations theie were 
others in progi'ess, all directed to the same end. 

Fom pimcipal divisions of the enemy’s troops 
marched upon the four pomts where an entrance to 
the fort seemed the moie hkely to be effected — ^the 
two gates and the tAVo breaches which had been 
made in the wall. The pai*ties who attacked the 
gates drove befoie them seveial elephants, anned 
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CHAP 11 witJi plates of iron on tlioir forelieada, Tvith which 
it "inis oxpoctcd they would boat doTm the obstacles 
winch stopped the coorso of tho assailants bat the 
dovico was moro disastroiis to tboso who employed 
it than to those a^iamst whom it was directed 
The elephants, wounded by the musketry of the 
British force, turned and trampled open those who 
wore urgrog them forworti At the north west 
breach as many as it was capable of admitting 
rushed wildlr in, and passed the first trench before 
their opponents gate fir© When given, it was with 
temble effect, A number of muskets were loaded 
in readinees, which those behind dehvered to the 
first rank as fast as they conld discharge them 
Every shot did execution, while three field pieces 
contnbutod effectuaDy to thin the number of the 
assaljanta. In a few nunntee they fell back but 
the attempt was only suspended, not abandoned 
Another and another party followed and were 
driven off as had been tboso who preceded them. 

To approach the south-west breach, the enemy 
embarked seventy men on a nit, who thus attempted 
to cross a ditch and had almost gamed their object, 
when CliTB, observing that his gonners fired with 
bad ftim, took the management of one of the field 
pieoee himself This he worked with such precision 
and effect that a few discharges threw the nd 
vanoing party into confumon. The raft was overset, 
and those on board thrown mto the water where 
some were drowned. The remainder saved them 
selves by swimming back abandoning tbo unfor 
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tunate raft which was to have home them to the 
breach. 

These various attacks occupied about an houi, 
and cost the enemy in killed and wounded about 
four hundred men After an mterval employed by 
the assailants in endeavoming, under much annoy- 
ance, to carry off their dead, the fiimg upon the fort 
was renewed, both with cannon and musketry. This 
was again discontinued A formal demand of leave 
to bury the dead was comphed with, and a tmce of 
two hours agreed upon At the expiration of the 
prescribed time the firing once more recommenced, 
and lasted until two o’clock on the foUowmg morn- 
ing, when it ceased, nevei to be renewed At day- 
break, the gallant defenders of the fort learned that 
their besiegers had precipitately abandoned the town. 
The gamson immediately marched mto the enemy’s 
quarters, where they found several pieces of artillery 
and a large quantity of ammunition. These spoils 
were forthwith transferied to the fort, and thus 
ended a siege of fifty days. 

Militaiy history records few events more remark- 
able than this memorable siege. Its conduct at 
once placed Clive in the foremost rank of distin- 
guished Coromandel’S Justly has it been said that 
he was “ bom a soldier.”^ At the time when, with 
a handful of men, most of them unpractised in the 
operations of war, he defended the fort of Arcot 
against a force several thousand strong, his military 

* Major Lawrence’s Narrative of the Welt on the Coast of 
Coromandel, page 14 
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cu^n oxpDnonco irns smaii, irWle of milftaty education he 
Tms entirely destitute His boyliood had passed in 
idleness, or in tho reoIJcss perpetration of mischief, 
■while tho few years which, he had numbered of 
manly hfo had for the most part, been occupied 
with tho details of trade. Deprived of all the 
meanB by which, in ordinary cases, men are gradually 
prepared for the dntlcs of military service or com 
mand, ho shewed himself a perfect master of the 
arts of war Like all other eminent commandera, 
he communicated to those under him a spirit of de- 
votodnesB and self-abandonment, which is among the 
most gmceftil as well as the most •valnable^ qoahhes 
of a soldier An instance of this occurred among tho 
native troops employed m the defence of Arcot, 
which IS alike honotunable to them and to their com 
mander When pro'mions became scarce, and there 
was ground for apprehending that fiimine would 
compel a surrender, the aepoys proposed that thetr 
diet should be restricted to the thin gruel in which 
the nee was boiled and that the whole of the gram 
Bhonid be given to the Kuropeana, ns they reipilred 
more nourishment.* With such a spirit pervadmg 
his little gamson, dive might well look forward to 
a snccfifisfttl termination of his brave defence of 
Arcot but that spirit his oirn militajy virtuea had 
fostered and called fortb- 

In the evening of the day on which tho enemy 
fled from Arcot, the detachment from Madras, nhlch 
had been prevented from entermg tho town, nmved 

* MaJcolrQ » Life cf CKto rci. L p*go 96 
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iu it. Clive, lea'STiig a garrisou lu the fort, took the chap ii. 
field on the 19 th of November with two hundred a d 1751 
Emopeans, seven hundred sepoys, and three field- 
pieces Having summoned Timany to suiTendei, 
which immediately jnelded, the Bntish foice waited 
for the promised aid of the Mahrattas, who weie to 
join them with a thousand hoise ; but these adveii- 
tuieis were foi some days too much occupied vdth 
the interestmg duties of plunder to peidbim then 
engagement Their laboiu’s, however, received a 
check from a sudden attack of the French tioops of 
Rajah Sahib, who surpiised their camp, and by 
rehenng them of such ai tides as could be conveni- 
ently earned oif, demonstiated to the Mahrattas 
that they must not hope to enjoy a monopoly of the 
occupation in which they dehghted Intelligence 
being leceived of the approach of an European 
party from Pondicherry, Clive was anxious to obtam 
the assistance of the Mahiattas m mterceptmg them 
before they could ]om Rajah Sahib But the only 
motive by which they could be affected was wanting 
— ^there was no prospect of plunder, and Chve 
marched without his allies Raj*ah Sahib made a 
forced march to amve where he was to be joined by 
the remforcement fiom Pondicherry; but the Mah- 
iattas weie still immovable, until they learned that 
the remforcement expected by the enemy were the 
bearers of a large sum of money • a discovery which 
had a remarkable effect m rendermg them anxious 
for a conflict, to which they had pieviously shewn 
so much mdiffeience But not more than six huii- 
VOL i I 
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CII^II drtMl horeo could bo collected for the duty the rest 
being otherwise engaged By a forced march of 
twenty miles CUvo and his llohratta associates came 
in sight of tho enemy s force, and, notwithstandmg 
a great disparity of numbers, defeated them In 
tho pursuit a considomblo booty fell into the hands 
of tho victors, much to tho gratification of the 
Mahrattas, with whom the service m which they 
wore engaged became popular The fort of Amle 
Chvo was compelled for want of cannon to pass, the 
governor refusmg to surrendeT although he agreed 
to take on oath of allegiance to Mahomet Ah The 
great pagoda of Coiyeveram was the next object of 
attention Here the French mamtaaned a consider 
able gamson, which had afforded them opportunity 
of mtermptmg the commumcation between Arcot 
and Madras From this place they had surpriBed a 
party of disabled men returning from the siege of 
Arcot, and after murdenng five or sue as they lay 
helpless m their btters, relented so far as to spar© 
the hves of two officers named Revell and Glass, 
whom they mode prisoners. On bemg summoned 
to surrender the French commander on the plea 
that none of his gamson understood English, re- 
quired his two prisoners to write to Chvo inform 
ing him that if the pagoda were attacked they would 
be exposed on tho works. The British officers made 
the desired commumcation, but added an expression 
of their hope that no regard for them would induce 
Clive to discontmue his operations for tho reduction 
of the place Clive, however was compelled to 
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wait tlie anival from Madias of the means of effec- 
tually commencmg an attack These being obtained, 
the walls, after three days’ batteiy, began to give 
way, and the Fiench commandei, appiehensive of 
the just resentment of the English for his cmelty, 
abandoned the place in the night CliA’^e ha^ang 
destroyed the defences of Conjeveram, proceeded 
to Madras, and thence to Fort St David, to leceive 
the congiatulations which awaited him, and which 
he had so nobly earned 

While Chve, in Aicot, had thus been pursuing an 
umntemipted caieer of success, Chunda Sahib and 
his French alhes were labouring for the reduction of 
Trichmopoly But their works weie constmcted 
■without slall, and their labour and ammumtion ex- 
pended with httle effect Theii views however weie 
aided by the pecumary distress of Mahomet Ah, whose 
tioops openly threatened to desert a master who was 
unable to pay them Among the projects of Maho- 
met Ah, who seems to have had no defimte plan of 
pioceeding, but to have mtngued with all parties, m 
the hope that chance might work something m his 
favom, was an apphcation to Mysore for aid That 
country had long been governed m the name of sove- 
leigns who possessed no particle of real power A 
piince, labouring under the misfortune of ha-ving 
been born deaf and dumb, succeeded to the throne 
early m the eighteenth centuiy His imperfect or- 
gamzation placed him at the mercy of others, and 
the mental feebleness of his successois led to the 
continuance of the system of royal pupilage The 
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CHAP II nmlmssndor of Mahomet All at first met little en- 
couragement from the lordly seirants who then ex- 
orcised sovereignty m the court of Mysore but mag 
nificent promises, tho extent of wliich was kept secret 
from the British authorities, dispelled tho coldness 
with vliich his mission was first received The 
negotiation was brought to a successful conclusion, 
and its provisions ratified by an oath The face of 
Mahomet Alfs affairs now began to bnghtem In 
addition to the army of Mysore, the government of 
that country took mto its pay six thousand Mahrat- 
tas, of whom those who have been already noticed 
m connection with the siege of Arcot, formed port 
“ In conformity,” says the historian of Mysore * “ to 
the uniform principle of Indian pohey as the affairs 
of Mahomet Ah appeared to improve, he acquired 
more friends ” The R^ah of Taiyore declared m 
his favour and dispatched a considerable body of 
troops to hia assistance From other quarters the 
nabob received further aid, and his army thus re- 
inforced, became numerically supenor to that of 
Chunda Sahib But the armv of the latter was 
stronger in regular troops, and so bttle rehance did 
the officer commandmg the British force place on his 
native alhee, that he persevenngly resisted their 
repeated eohcitations to attack the enemy till ho 
was reinforced from Fort 6t David 

The enemy however emboldened by tho retire- 
ment of Clive, had again appeared in some force in 
the provmce of Arcot, and having burnt several nl 
• Colood Wilk* ■ Sketches Tol I paffc 279 
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lagGS, and plimdeied some houses belonging to the chap ii 
English, they returned to Conjeveram, repan ed the 
defences, gairisoned the place unth sepoys, and 
thieatened to attack the Company’s fort of Poona- 
malee This diveited to another qnaiter the Biitish 
reinforcements destined for Trichinopol)% it being 
deemed indispensable to check the lavages of the 
enemy m Arcot Foi this purpose all the foice that 
the Biitish authoiities could assemble was lequiied 
Including a lexj of sepoys, a detachment of Euio- 
peans from Bengal, and diafts from the gaiiisons of 
Arcot and Madias, it did not, howevei, amount to 
seyenteen hundred men, of whom less than fom 
hunched weie Euiopeans The European foice of 
the enemy was about equal to that of the Biitish, 
but his native troops, hoise and foot, amounted to 
four thousand five bundled The Biitish had six 
field-pieces ’ the enemy a large tiain of aitilleiy 
The talents and previous success of Clive pointed 
him out as the commander of the expedition in the 
absence of Major Lawrence, that able and expe-r 
rienced officer who was among the first to discover 
the genius of Clive, having proceeded to England 
before that genius was fully developed In antici- 
pation of an attack fiom the English, the camp of 
the enemy had been strongly fortified , but, on the 
approach of Clive, it was abandoned, and his foice 
concentrated at Conjeveram Thither Clive pi oceeded 
by a forced march, but found the pagoda in charge 
of a ganison, who sunendeied at the first summons 
The obj'ect of the enemy had been suspected, and it 
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cii^ II now bocomo more apparent The garrison at the 
fort of Arcot had been considerably weakened m 
order to add to tho force placed under the command 
of Cbve, and it was anticipated that tho enemy de- 
signed to take advantage of this circumstance Chvo 
accordingly advanced towards Arcot, and on the road 
received intelligence that the enemy hod entered the 
town of Arcot, and skirmished against the fort with 
muskets for several hours. The attempt was to have 
been aided by co-operation from withm the fort, the 
onomy having corrupted two native officers in the 
British service, who, on a given signal, were to have 
opeued the gates for their admission The mtended 
treachery was discovered m tune to defeat it The 
onomy finding their signals nnanswered retired with 
precipitation. These facts were communicated to 
Cbve by letter fitim the commimdingofficer at Arcot, 
but ho was unable to state what route the discon 
certed foo had taken. 

Uncertamty on this pomt did not long prevail 
Near the village of Coverpah, the van of the British 
force was unexpectedly saluted by a discharge of 
artillery from a thick grove of mangoe trees. Cbve 
immediately made provision for the safety of his 
baggage, and for the disposal of his troops for 
action. For a time no very decisive reeulte ap- 
peared Two parties of infantry, French and Eng- 
hsh, contmued for two hours to fire upon each other 
and the enemy s cavalry made several unsuccessful 
attacks on a small force, European and native, which 
was opposed to them. But the artillorv from the 
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glove did consideiable execution, and Clive found chap ir. 
that he must either become its master or deteimme 
on a letieat The giove, in which the aitilleij u^as 
placed, was defended m fiont by a steep bank and 
ditch, but m the leai it was leported to be open and 
unguarded. Two bundled Emopeans and foiii hun- 
dred sejDoys Mere accoidmgly disjiatched thithei, and 
the anxiety of Clive for their success led him to ac- 
company them thiough part of the ciicmt which it was 
necessary to make This anxiety had neaily pioved 
fatal to his hopes The infantiy who were left fiimg 
on that of the Fiench, dispirited by the absence of 
Clive, and discouiaged by the departuie of the de- 
tachment sent to attack the enemy’s aitillery, weie 
giving way, and some weie actually in flight. The 
letum of Clive was just m time to aveit the conse- 
quences of his tempoiaiy absence With his wonted 
addiess he lalhed the fugitives, though not vuthout 
some difficulty, and the filing Avas lenewed The 
attention of the enemy Avas thus diveited fiom the 
more important opeiation Avhich was m progress in 
anothei part of the field 

The party who had been dispatched to the leai of 
the glove halted at the distance of three hmidied 
yaids fiom it, and an ensign, named S}Tnmonds, ad- 
vanced to leconnoitre He had not proceeded fai’ 
before he came to a deep tiench, m which a laige 
body of the enemy’s troops, who Avere not imme- 
diately wanted, were sitting doAvn to avoid the lan- 
dom shots The approach of Ensign Sjunmonds 
being obseived, he was challenged, and the party in 
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cn^ 11 tho trench prepared to fira His acquaintance Tntli 
tlio French language saved hia life, and probably 
proonted tho fajluro of the attach, for being mis- 
taken for a French officer he was suffered to pa®. 
Proceeding onunrd to the grove, he perceived that, 
besides the men stationed at the guns, there u'ere 
one hundred EuropeauB to support them hut that 
thoy kept no iook-out, except towards the field of 
battle Having made the observations necessary he 
returned, keeping at a distance from the trench 
where his progress had nearly been mtercepte<h and 
rejoined his detaohment. Upon his report, they 
immediately marebed towards the point of attack 
taking the way by which he had returned They 
entered the grove unperceived, and at the distance 
of thirty yards gave fire The effect was to paralyxe 
the enemy who without returning a shot, aban- 
doned their guns and sought safety m flight Some 
took refuge m a choultry * where they were so much 
crowded that they were unable to use their arms, 
and quarter being offered them, it was joyfoUy 
accepted 

The sudden sdepce of the artillery informed the 
British troops in firont of the enemy of the succcffl 
of the attack on his rear The arrival of some fagi 
lives from tho grove conveved the same intelhgence 
to their opponents, who immediately followed the 
example of their compamons and fled 

The force of the enemy having been broken in 
Arcot Clive and his troops were ordered hack to 

• A hoc»c of ftccommodioon for tntTcller* 
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Foit St David, preparatoiy to their being dispatched 
to Tiichmopoly On then* maich, they passed tlie 
spot ■where Nazii Jung had been murdered To 
comnienioiate the success of the Fiench, Dupleix 
had planned the election of a new town, to be 
called Dupleix-Fateabad In the centie of this 
city of victory vas to have been placed a column, 
mth insciiptions m various languages, lecotmtmg 
the event which it was designed to keep mmemoiy, 
and magnifying the Aalour of the Fiench “ Un- 
luckily,” says Majoi LaAvience, “ futuie ages will 
not be the Avisei foi it ” Chve desti oyed all that 
existed of the pi ejected tovn, including the foun- 
dation which was to suppoit the commemoiative 
column Thus the eAudences of Fiench gloiy scaicely 
enduied longer than the success AAdiich they were 
intended to lecoid. 

The foice destmed for Tiichmopoly aars soon 
leady for the field, and Major LaAAuence aniAung 
fiom Em ope at this time, it Avas placed undei his 
command. This appointment Avas not calculated to 
affect the prospeiity of Clive, oi to dmimish his 
oppoi tunities of earmng honomable distmction 
Major LaAvience was aa^cU acquainted Avith his me- 
rits, and bemg totally free from the mean jealousy 
Avliich sees m a using junior an enemy, he was ahke 
prompt m acknoAvledgmg his mihtary talents and 
ready to call them into action The detachment 
moved, and on the 27th Maich was within eigh- 
teen miles of Tiichmopoly Heie, bemg infoimed 
that a stiong paity Avas posted to inteicept them. 
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CHAP II Alftjor LmvTOHco resoh-ctl upon iiroceodlng- by ano- 
tlior road , but, byn miatako of his giudes, ivaa lod 
■nitlim rcacli of tlio very post which he had desired 
fo a^-ofd, nnd tlio troops received the fire of six pieces 
of nrtiJJoj^ It WHS returned from four field pieces^ 
siijiportcd by ono hundred men under Chve, while the 
lino marched on and was soon out of the reach of the 
enemy s guns They then halted till the party with 
the field pieces camo up On the foUowingf day a 
more sorioas aflalr took place, but the commander of 
tho natno cavalry of the enemy bein^ killed, his men, 
acconbDg to established precedent, took to Sight, 
nnd tho rest of the nnny soon followed their comm 
plo Tho victory would have been more complete, 
Imt for the fiulure of tho native troops to eo-operete 
^vlth the British allies. The hlahrattas remained at 
a distance, idle, though probably not unconcerned, 
spectators of the fight Their paasiveness was occa 
sioned by the peculiar situation of their leader irho 
was engaged m a negotiation with Chtmda Sahib and 
feeling uncertain what turn al&irs might take, was 
unwilhng to commit himself with eitherparty The 
reet of the British olhes appear to have declined 
fighting in deference to the example of the Mah 
rattas Happily the day was won without them, 
and the British detachment advanced nndistiirbed to 
Tnchinopoly Here the respective commanders had 
an opportunity of conferring on a plan of operations, 
but the Mahometans and Bhndoos not being able to 
agree on a fortunate hour of attack nothing wns 
determmed on A few days after the amval of tho 
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English leinforcement, the Fiench aclandoned their chap ii 
posts, and retreated to the island of Seimgham. 

This nioTement being hastily made, and Avithout due 
preparation, was attended with very considerable 
loss The leti eating enemy earned off their aitil- 
leiy and pait of their baggage, but a laige store of 
pio'snsions was bmned 

A bold suggestion of Clive’s was now acted upon 
by the commander of the British expedition. It 
was to divide the small foice uudei his command, 
and while one half lemamed at Tiichmopoly, to post 
the other half between Seimgham and Pondicheriy, 
m 01 del to cut off the communication on which the 
Fiench must now depend foi their supplies. Majoi 
Lawience justly considered Clive as the fittest man 
to undeitake the command of the separate body, but 
a difficulty existed m the fact that all the captains 
m the battalion weie his seniors It was removed 
by the native generals, who unanimously declared 
that they would not make any detachment of the 
troops foi the purpose, if they were to be commanded 
by any other peison than Clive Every thmg being 
aiTanged, the favomate captain marched on the 6 th 
of April, with foui hundred Europeans and a much a d 1752 
laiger number of sepoys,* four thousand native 
horse and eight pieces of artillery He took post at 
a fort a few miles fiom Sermgham, and on the high 
road to Arcot and Pondicheiry 

Dupleix had become greatly dissatisfied with the 

* The number of sepoys is stated by Orme to have been seven 
hundred , Major Lawrence says twelve hundred 
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cuAP II prospect of nfTaire at Tncliinopolj' and, in tlio hope 
of rctnoving them, had sent reinforcements of ns 
largo amount ns bo could raise, under Mens D Au- 
tuGiI n’lio was forthwith nutbonred to assume the 
chief command, M Law who had for some tune 
Iield It, liavmg displayed bttle either of enterprise 
or talent Clive apprised of the approach of this 
force, marched out to mtercept it and I) Autueil 
knowing how much depended on his effecting a junc 
tion mth the army at Sennghnm withdrew to a fort 
which he had just qmtted Clive not meetmg the ene- 
my 8 remforcement where be had been led to expect 
them considered that the report of thear approach 
was a ruse to draw him fiom his fort, and marched 
back with all possible speed This was not the feet 
but the French commander at Senngham hearing 
of Clive s departure, but not of bis return, resolved 
to take advantage of it, by attacking the few troops 
which had been loft m possession of the Bntish post 
With this view he dispatched eighty Europeans and 
seven hundred sepoys, aided by the services of eighty 
English deserters. With reference to the trifling 
amount of the entire British force at that tune m 
Tntiifl, it 18 truly lamentable to find that so large a 
number of men could be found willmg to betray the 
mtcreets of the country which had given them birth 
and of the sovereign to whom they had sworn alle- 
giance Through a mistake at one of the outposts, 
the attempt of the enemy had nearly succeeded 
The party bemg challenged, answered that they were 
fneiids and one of the deserters stepping forwonl 
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stated that they had been dispatched by Majoi Law- 
lence to leiufoice Captain Chve. This asseition, 
corroboiated by the fact of so many of the ^laity 
speaking English, satisfied the gnaid The stiangeis 
ATeie suffered to eutei M'lthout the pass-word being 
demanded, and one of the guaid was disjiatched to 
conduct tliem to head-quarteis They maiched on 
without gi'sang any distmbauce, oi meeting with any, 
until they airived at a pagoda, wheie they weie 
challenged by the sentinels, and simnltaneousl}’’ by 
others posted at an adjacent choultiy, within which 
Chve was asleep. They ausweied these cliallenges? 
not as before, by an attempt to parley, but by dis- 
chaigmg a yolley into each place That diiected to 
the choultiy was not far fiom deciding the question of 
success, a ball haymg shatteied a box at Clive’s feet 
and killed a servant sleeping close to lum After this 
dischaige the enemy pushed mto the pagoda, putting 
all they met to the sword Chve, awakened by the 
noise, and not imagmmg that the enemy could have 
advanced mto the centie of his camp, supposed the 
finng to proceed from part of his oivn sepoys, and 
that the cause of it was some gioundless alaim In 
this behef he advanced alone mto the midst of the 
party who were filing, as appeared to him, without 
purpose, and angrily demanded the cause of their 
conduct In the confusion he was at first scarcely 
observed , but at length one of the enemy’s sepoys 
discoveimg oi suspecting him to be an Enghshman, 
attacked and wounded him By this time the Fiench 
were in possession of the pagoda Chve oideied 
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cnAr II tlio gate to Lo stormod, but it ■would nduiit only two 
inon abreast, and tho English desorters within fought 
•with desperation Tho ofBcor who led the attack, and 
filtoen men engaged in it, wore killed, and the attempt 
■was then robnquished until cannon could be obtained 
At day break the French officer seeing the danger 
of his situation, endeavoured to escape it by a sally , 
but being killed "with eoveml of his men, the rest 
retreated mto the pagoda. Chve, advancing to tho 
porch to offer them terms, orpemenced another of 
those remarkable escapes m which his career so much 
abounded. Rendered w^k by the wounds which he 
had received, he leant upon the shoulders of two 
seijeants Both these men were of lower stature 
than their commander who from this cause as well 
as from the effect of weakness, stood m a stooping 
position, hiB body being thus thrown slightly behmd 
theirs. An Irishman •who took the lead among the 
deserters come forward, *nid addressing Clive in op- 
probnons language, declared that he would shoot 
him This was not an idle threat, for he instantly 
levelled his musket m the direction m which Chve 
was standing and discharged iL The boll passed 
throngh the bodies of both the men on whom 
Chve ■was leaning but from his relati've position 
with regard to them, be -was untouched This occur 
pence is said to have focilitated the surrender of tho 
pagoda, the Frenchmen thinking it necessary to dis- 
own the outrage which had been co mmi tted, lest it 
might exclude them from bemg admitted to quarter 
The enemy s sepoys •without tho pagoda endeavoured 
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to repass tlic boundaries of the Biitisli camp, and chap ti 
succeeded , but the ]\Ialuatta ca’saliy setting out m 
puisuit of them, oveitook and cut them to pieces 
Clemency is not a common weakness in the ]\Ialiiatta 
character, and accoidingto the report of tliosc en- 
gaged in this exploit, not a single man of seven 
bundled escaped vith his life “ It is certain,” adds 
an histoiian who had the best means of infonnation,’'^ 

“ that none of them ever appeared to contradict the 
assertion.”! 

The tide of success now flowed steadily in favour 
of the Bntish cause D’Autueil continued to letiie 
and his force to dimmish. Fuither resistance appear- 
ing hopeless, if not impossible, he surrendeied with 
the whole force remaining with him, consisting of 
only one hundred Europeans (thirty-five of whom 
were Biitish desertem), four hundred native mfantiy, 
and about three hundied and foity cavaliy. A con- 
sideiable quantity of military stores passed into 
the hands of the conquerors, and a large amount of 
money was expected, it bemg knovui that D’Autueil 
had with him a considerable sum. This expectation, 
howevei, was disappointed, the waiy Frenchman 
having contrived to seciete a great pait of it among 
his peisonal baggage, which he was permitted to cairy 

* Orme 

t There are some variations between the accounts of Orme and 
Col Lawrence of this attempt of the French to surpnse the Eng- 
hsh, affecting in some instances the events themselves, but more 
frequently the order in which they occurred In the text, care 
has been taken to exclude all details which appear to be contra- 
dicted by either nnter, or to be inconsistent with either 
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CHAP n ftwaj’ without oxomination A part of tho remmndor 
was omhezzlod by tho troops on both sides, eo that 
not more than fifty thousand rupees were regularly 
taken possession of for tho benefit of the captors 
Tho progressive success of the British arms had 
matcnally affected the state of affairs m the island 
of Senngham Tho scarcity of supphes, and the 
small probability of effectually removing this difH 
cnlty tho constant annoyance snstamed from the 
English posts, and the expectation, almost amountmg 
to eertamty that these attacks would become more 
frequent, as well as more alarming — these causes 
tended to chill the friendship of the native chiefe 
who had brought their troops to the service of 
Chunda Sahib and gradually to detach them from 
his interest The greater part of them demanded 
their dismiftflal, a demand which he was in no 
condition to resist and the request being granted, 
many of the dismissed parties passed forthwith 
without hesitation mto the service of the British 
The desertions, and the fatal blow inflicted on the 
French mterest by the frorrender of D Auteml, ron 
dored the prospects of Chunda Sahib gloomy Indeed 
He had vainly endeavoared to urge the French 
commander Law to a more enterpriBing course of 
action and the time when such a coarse coold have 
availed was now passed The health too of the 
ambitious aspirant to the govenmient of the Car 
natio had given way under the pressure of mental 
anxiety and without the means of evading tho dif 
ficultiefl which surrounded him or tho energy to 
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nttcni])t to force hi*; ^vaY tlnough tlu'in to a ])lace of chap ii 
safety. Ins thoughts weic no longoi turned njion 
eitlier of these objects Onl} one tennination of his 
wrctclicd fortunes uns before Inm. and the solo 
question for liis dctcriniuation "was, wliosc capti^c 
he should become. By the adMce of Law, he was 
dissuaded from surrendering to the English, and 
induced totnist his pei'son foi a tune to mine faith 
On the lnoti^es which |)ionij)tcd the ad\ice, diOeicnt 
coiijcctures ha\c been ofleied It has been infeiied 
by one w liter that Law acted in the belief (cer- 
tainly w’oll warianted), that i\rahomet Ah would not 
hesitate to sacrifice his rnal to his safet}, if the 
oppoitunity were oficred to him, and that the Bii- 
tish commandei would not withhold the dcsiied 
^^ctlm from his re\ enge f by another, f the latter 
part of this solution is rejected as inci edible, and 
Law’s conduct is ascribed to the conviction that, by 
a surrender to the English, the cause of Chunda 
Sahib, and consequently that of the French, would 
be more peimanently and iiietiievably injured, than 
by capti'snty under the capricious counsels of any 
native power Avith wEom the life of the prisonei 
would be safe. This condition it w^as not easy to 
ensme ; but the piobable danger to the life of the 
Flench ally was not to be put m compaiison wutli 
the positive disadvantage which w^ould result to the 
French cause from placing him m the hands of the 
Enghsh Chunda Sahib, knowing little of the cha- 
ractei of his Euiopean opponents, might not unna- 
* This IS Orme’s view of the subject f Col Wilks 
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cnAP II tumlly dlstruat thorn At the same time, it is cor- 
tajn that neither his knowledge of the character of 
tho native powers among whom be hod to choose a 
keeper nor hia own position with relation to several 
of them were calculated to afford any encourage- 
ment to trust them with the custody of his person 
Tho danger of reposing confidence m some of these 
poweiB, and tho inability of others to render assist- 
ance, are thus described by Orme — “ The nabob 
Mahomet Ah was out of the question , the Myso- 
reans Chunda Sahib knew would make use of bim 
as a means to oblige the nabob to fulfil the agree- 
ments be bad made with them, and the Mahrattas 
would sell him to the higher bidder of the two , the 
Polygore were not strong enongh, nor were their 
troops atuated conveniently to effect his escape " 
Such were the prospects of Chunda Sahib with refe- 
rence to several of the native powers Taqjore 
remained for consideration, and here the expecta- 
tion of fidehty m the one party and of safety to the 
other could be but slender Chunda Sahib had 
taken arms against the King of Tai^oro, and had led 
his troops against that monarch s capitaL Disaimu 
lataon might affect to forget this ground of enmity, 
while the fortune of Chunda Sahib was prosperous, 
but it was sure to be remembered when ho was re- 
duced from the condition of a powerful chief with a 
vast army at his disposal, to that of a man deprived 
of all means of self-defence and an humhio suppliant 
for lus life and hTierty Ono gleam of hope broke 
m Tho of Toiyoro did not command his 
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troops in person, and the general, Monackjee, had chap ii 
been depii^^ed of those militaiy rewaids which he 
thought Ins due, through the enmity of the piime 
mimster. The general being thus at vaiiance with 
the ministei, and dissatisfied with the soveieign, it 
was calculated that his resentment against the iii- 
A^ader of Tanjoie would not be A’^ery stiong, and on 
this miseiable hope Chunda Sahib ventm*ed to lest 
A negotiation was commenced, which was managed 
by Monackjee Anth all the success deiived fiom 
deahng Ainth a man who had no resouice but to 
jneld. Its completion was hastened by a represen- 
tation fiom Monackjee of the necessity of a speedy 
conclusion, lest the advance of the Enghsh should 
depiive him of the powei of ensmiug the safety of 
Chunda Sahib, a dangei of which the negotiators 
on the othei side weie fully awaie Still they hesi- 
tated ; and their anxiety to discover and obtain some 
better security than a Mahratta piomise, led to a 
piivate interview between Law and Monackjee, m 
which a demand was made of hostages for the safety 
of Chunda Sahib To this demand it Avas replied, 
that if treachery weie designed, no hostage would 
prevent it ; that the act of giAung any would betiay 
the secret of the negotiation, and that the escape 
of Chunda Sahib would thereby be rendered im- 
piacticable These arguments weie not the only 
means employed to remove the sciuples of the 
French officer. One pledge of fidehty could be 
given Avithout difficulty and Avithout dangei , and 
Monackjee did not lefiain fiom tendeiing the same 
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CHAP II eccunty for tlio Bofoty of Chanda Sahib -which the 
Jattor bad afforded for bis friendly mtentioiiB m m 
troducing his troops into Tnchmopoly He bound 
hunsolf by the most solemn oath to perform the 
articlofl of his engagomont, and prayed that his own 
weapons might be turned to his destruction if he 
failed That engagemont obliged him to convey the 
fugitive, xmder an escort of horse, to a French set- 
tlement and, in addition to the -weight of the 
generals oath, the sincerity of his purpose -was 
confirmed by the testimony of one of his officers, 
who assured Law that he -was appomted to com- 
mand the escort, and exhibited a palanquin which 
had been prepared for the journey Whether or 
not the oath, -with its coiroboratiTe testimony 
dispelled the doubts -which had previously existed, 
cannot be known but those by whom they were 
entertained were not m a condition to insist on 
any other eecunty and Chunda Sahib proceeded 
to the camp of Monaclgee He expected a guard to 
ensure his safety and a guard -was ready to receive 
him. But, mstead of taking his place in the palan- 
g rrin which had been made ready for his journey, he 
"Was forced into a tent, and there loaded -with irons. 
The news -was immediately spread through the camp 
and the fate of the prisoner became an object of m 
tense anxiety to all parties. In the morning a con 
ference -was held on the subject, -when great diversity 
of opinion prevailed No one suggested the fulfil 
ment of the engagement by which Chunda Sahib had 
been entrapped mto captivity but there wore many 
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competitois for the office of keeping him in safe chap ii 
custody, or consigning him to the still safer custod}’- 
of the grave The nabob Mahomet Ah, the Tanjore 
geneial Monackjeo, the commander of the Mysoie 
troops, and the clnef of the Mahratta force, all con- 
tended for the possession of the pei*son of Clmnda 
Sahib, and Major Lavrence, who was piesent, seeing 
no chance of agieement, pioposed that he should be 
given up to the Biitish and confined in one of then 
settlements In resisting tins pioposal, the other 
claimants were once again unanimous ; and the meet- 
ing bioke up without coming to any decision Two 
days afterwards, the cause of dispute was lemoved 
A follower of Monackjee enteied the tent, where 
lay the defeated candidate foi the government of the 
Cainatic, bowed dovii by sickness, bonds, and mental 
suffeimg. He needed not to speak his eiTand The 
piisoner too cleaily understood it, yet still clinging 
to hope, where leasonable hope could not exist, im- 
plored that he might be peianitted to see Monackjee, 
on the plea that he had somethmg of impoi-tance to 
communicate. But the business of his ferocious 
visiter was not negotiation The captive’s request 
was answered by a thrust which pierced his heart ; 
and the assassin, havmg thus done his work, cut off 
his victim’s head as evidence of the deed This was 
immediately sent to Mahomet Ah, who, after gvati- 
fymg himself and his coui-t with an inspection of it, 
diiected that it should be publicly exhibited for the 
pleasure of the multitude. 

There is some difficulty in understanding the 
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motives of Monoclvjco in tlins putting to death a 
man, by tvIioso esenpo ho might certainly have ob- 
tained considorablo advantage Colonel Wilks justly 
regards it as incredihlo, that he should have mur- 
dered his prisoner simply for the purpose of prevent- 
ing disputes among the confederates, and without 
securing hia price His solution of the matter 
founded on native authority is, that Chnnda Sahib 
■was murdered at the instigation of Mahomet All 
ond R9 Monackjee iras Dot hke}f to perpetrate the 
enme merely from motives of courtesy to the nabob 
it 18 to be presumed that its price was either paid or 
promised 

The conduct of Miyor Lawrence, with regard to 
the unhappy prisoner has been thought eqmvocal , 
and the mahee of Dupleiz founded on it a charge of 
participating m the guilt of the murder The charge 
was too mcredible to be beheved by any one yet it is 
to be lamented that, for his own honour as well as 
for that of his country M^or Lawrence did not act 
With greater firmneas and decision But while no 
one peruse the history of the conference and its 
results without entertaming such feolmg it must be 
recollected that, at this time, the English had not 
approached that degree of power and importance m 
India which they have smeo attamed They wore 
mere auxihanes m the contest earned on for tho 
government of the Carnatic and had hut recently 
ventured to take any jiart m tho dangerous field of 
Inihan pohtics Mryor Lawrence, thougli an excel 
lent officer, i>oseessed littlo of tho darmg and m 
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dependent genius of Clive, and he niiglit believe chap 
that, in claiming for the mei chants 'svhom he seived 
the light of arbitrating on the differences of native 
powers, he should endanger those trading interests 
which it was his duty to protect. In this %dew, Major 
La\vrence may claim an honomable acquittal, though 
it must be mshed that tlie chief command of the 
British foice had at this time been held by some one, 
who would have felt justified in adopting a boldei 
policy at the call of humanity, good faith, and national 
honour 

The merits or dements of Chunda Sahib affect 
not the questions connected ^vitli his betrayal and 
murdei ; but the examination of the eventful chap- 
ter of his life cannot be closed without some refei- 
ence to tliem All testimomes concur m rendeiing 
honour to his militaiy talents, and what is moreie- 
maikable, they are neaily as unammous in asciibing 
to him the quahties of benevolence, humamty, and 
geneiosity. It is not easy to discern the opeiation of 
any of these vui^ues in the means by which he made 
himself master of Tricliinopoly Orme, indeed, after 
recording that Chunda Sahib was generally acknow- 
ledged to have been a brave, benevolent, humane, and 
geneious man, adds the quahfymg clause, “ as pimces 
go in Hmdostan ” Mahometan judgment upon his 
character would seem to be more just, for Colonel 
Wilks states that his death is haidly ever mentioned 
by a Mussulman, but as a mamfestation of Almighty 
vengeance While national calamity may j'ustly be 
regal ded as a visitation foi national guilt, the spirit 
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CHAT iL of Clinstionity ‘vnll render those n horn it influences 
slow in drawing a sumlar conclusion m the case of 
individaals. But under whatever impressions the 
event be considered no one can foil to be struck by 
the remarkable fact, that upon the very spot where 
Chunda Salub had, by a false oath upon a counterfeit 
Koran set at nought the bonds of friendly alliance 
and good faith — there, after the expiration of sixteen 
years, ensnared by a similar act of perfidy did he 
meet his death by the hand of an assassim Fiction 
aflbrds not a more extraordinary illustration of poe- 
tical justice than IS furnished by the termination of 
the life of Chunda Sahib 

The fortune of those whom Chunda Sahib had 
quitted so unhappily for himself remains to be no- 
ticed Before his departure, the English force had 
received a battering troin from Devi-cottah» and the 
French commander had been required to surrender at 
discretiom Subsequently a more peremptory demand 
WES made, and Law being at length convinced of that 
which he was reluctant to beheve — that D Autueil 
and hiB force had fallen Into the hands of the Bntish 
requested apersonaV conference withM^drlAWTence 
The result was that, alter much altercation, partly 
grounded on the anomalous position of the English 
and French, in thus being at war In India while m 
Europe they were m peace, terms were agreed upon 
and a capitulation signed The officers were to de- 
part on parole, the privates to remain prisoners, tlie 
A- D 1752 . deserters to be pardoned On the 3rd of June, Cap- 
tain Dalton took possession of Senngham, wth the 
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artillery and military Ibice. The troops immediately chap ii 
in the French service were maiched to Fort St Da- 
vid; those of their allies were suffeied quietly to dis- 
perse. Thus, without a battle, ended the struggle 
to secure to Chunda Sahib the government of the 
Cainatic, on the veiy day which closed his earthly 
careei 
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CHAPTER m 

The ffoccess whlcli had attended the operationB of 
the force engaged m the cauBe of Mahomet Ah it 
Tnifl the desire of Miyor La^vrence to improTe He 
accordingly urged npon the nabob the neceeaity of 
proceeding to the redaction of those parts of the 
Carnatic which had not yet been subjected to his 
anthonty The propriety of tbiB ndTice could not 
be disputed but though calculated alike to odrance 
the interests and gratify the vanity of the pnnce, ho 
manifested a reluctance to act upon it, which, to the 
British commanders, was unaccountable. The mys- 
tery was at length explamed The price at which 
Mahomet Ah had agreed to purchase the aid of My- 
sore was, the cession to that power of Trichmopoly 
and all its dependendea, down to Cape Comonn * 
Under this agreement, Nui^eraj the Mysorean com- 
mander, demanded the transfer of the fortress which 
had just surrendered Mahomet All objected, but 
Nunjer^j refused to march unleas his demand were 
comphed with. Men are seldom at a loss for rea- 
sons to justify a course which they are disposed to 
follow, and on such occasions tho mgenmty of On 
• WHk* 6 Hiitoncal Sketches, toL I page 277 
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cntal diplomacy is never baffled Mahomet Ali chap hi. 
adduced mimeioiis arguments witli tlic view of con- 
vincing Major LavTcnce and Nunjeiaj that he ought 
not to suiiendei Trichmopoly. With tlie formei he 
found little difficulty, but the Mysorean leader was 
not so easily satisfied Some of the reasons of Ma- 
homet Ali wore designed to shew that he was not 
bound to fulfil his engagements at all ; others, that 
the stipulation undei which the sui render of Tiichi- 
nopoly was required ought not to be fulfilled at that 
particular period One point urged by the nabob 
was, that the provisions of the ticaty had been 
extorted from him by extreme distress, and that the 
Mysoiean chieftain could not have expected that 
they should be obseived. Mahomet Ali also claimed 
the Cl edit of acting from highei motives than a 
regal d to self-interest. He, it was repiesented, was 
but a deputy of the Mogul emperor, deriving his 
authoiity fiom that sovereign, and holding it only 
during his pleasme , to tiansfer to another any pait 
of the dominions thus committed to his chaige 
would, it was urged, be a bieach of duty which 
could not fail to biing, both upon himself and his 
alhes, the vengeance of the supreme authority of 
Delhi The aigumentative lesomnes of Mahomet 
Ah were not yet exliausted. He chaiged his ally 
with mismtei-pretmg the teims of their engagement 
He maintamed, that it nevei was agreed that the 
sunender of the foi tress of Trichmopoly should be 
the price of its capture, noi was it reasonable that 
such a puce should be paid, but he piofessed liun- 
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solf Tvilling to give it up -when, by the aid of Mysore, 
he eliouJd bo placed in qujot possession of his other 
dominions— <Lnd this, notwithstanding the expecta- 
tion of obtaimng it wns, m his judgment, too extra 
vngant to hnTo been entertained by Nnnjeraj — and 
notwithstandmg also the mcapaoity of Mahomet Ali 
to alienate, without the permission of the Mogul em- 
peror, any portion of the territories oyer which he 
exercised a delegated authority This postpone- 
ment of the transfer of Tnchmopoly was defended 
on the ground that, if the government of Mysore 
were at once put m possession of its reword it 
might withhold that ftituro assistance which the 
nabob required for the conquest of his other domi- 
nions a result certainly not improbable The 
consistency of these arguments with each other it 
18 happily not necessary to vindicate. They were 
adapted for the use of different times, different ser 
vices, and different peiBons Some Avere for Major 
Lawrence, others for the Mysoreans In estimating 
the motives of Mahomet AL they may all bo passed 
by, the feet bemg aimply that he was resolved not 
to port with Trichinopoiy if it were possible to 
retam it. The state of afeira caused by the refusal 
of the nabob to execute an engagement with My- 
sore, which had been kept secret from the Bntish, 
was productive of great embarrassment to the last- 
named power M^jor Lawrence applied for mstruc 
tions from the presidency and both the contending 
parties made appbcations to the same quarter But 
the British authorities refused to interfere, and onlv 
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lecoiiimeuded to tlio disputants an amicable adjust- chap hi 
ment of tbeii diffeieuccs 

The office of a mediator, thus declined by the 
lepresentatives of the East India Company, was 
leadily taken up by the Mahiatta cliieftain, Moiaii 
Row This person having had tlie good foitiine to 
seeme the confidence of both paities, entered upon 
his duties in form A conference was agieed upon, 
which took place in the nabob’s palace, and was 
graced by his peisoual piesence. The mtcrests of 
Mysore were under the care of two commissioneis 
specially deputed for the purpose. Captain Dalton, 
an Enghsh officer in command of the gairison, was 
piesent as a spectator The performances of the 
day commenced by a long speech fiom the Mahiatta, 
who enlarged upon the circumstances which had led 
to the connection of Mahomet Ali with Mysore, and 
on the events which had followed. When his hearers 
and himself had been sufficiently giatified by the 
display of his eloquence, Moran Row produced the 
treaty on which the decision of the question at issue 
mainly depended, and, with the air of an honest and 
impartial umpire, called upon Mahomet Ali to fulfil 
his engagement by the dehveiy of Tiichinopoly 
The nabob perfonned his pait no less admirably 
He hstened to the haiangue of his friend with pa- 
tience, acknowledged his obligations to Mysore with 
becoming gratitude, and expressed his resolution to 
fulfil his engagement m due time. But he claimed 
mdulgence, because, having no consideiable fortified 
town but Tnchmopoly, he was for the present un- 
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cn\p ni p^o^i(lod vrith any place to irhich Lo conld remoYo 
Ins family Wlicn tlio vrholo of the province of 
Arcot sbonld bo reduced to obedience, the difficulty 
Tvould no longer exist , and to give tune for the pur 
peso, ho rcqmred a respite of two months, at the 
end of which period Tnchmopoly should be given 
up This exposition of the mtentions of Mahomet 
All was perfectly satisfactory to his friend the Mah 
rattn , the conference terminated and the Mysorean 
comnussionere withdrew It was now no longer 
necessary to preserve the tone which had been pre- 
viously maintained The chief actor m the scone 
which had just closed assumed a new character m 
which DO eyes but thirae of the nabob and Captam 
Dalton were permitted to view him Casting off 
the solemn dignity of the umpire and assuming a 
deportment at once confidential and courtly the 
versatile Mahratta expressed a hope that the nabob 
attached no importance to what he had said in pre- 
sence of the Mysorean commissioners and to shew 
that his penetration into the views of others was 
not infenor to his skill in concealing his own, he fur 
ther mtmiatod his conviction that the nabob had 
no intention of performing the promise which he 
had then made. The acute perception of Moran 
Row so far fiv)m offending the nabob, seemed to 
win his affection Charmed not more by the fhondly 
disposition than the profound sagacity of the 
Mahratta Mahomet All presented him with a dmft 
for 60 000 rupees, os a retaining fee for his services, 
with a promise of as much more if he could succeed 
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'lioi fioin tlio fnlfilnicnf of (lie ficat'^ cii\.i^ 
in inoi'nimii accepted belli tlic money aiid 

Aloiaii mteiulni^U at all c^ent'=^ to jnotit 

the (>()niniivsi()i|^^ li ]io':^ible to o^ellcacll both 

tioiii both p n i p-,j IniiKclf 

o1)iainina h becm liealed at ^leatcr lenotb 
1 Iii^ mt I ian(‘j]^,c:eno did it not adbid a cniioiis 
ill. Ill It \’.onld 'ic state o( feebiiR too common among 
]lln''iiati()n <4 ihc;^ j^k] ditiicnlties Bitli ^^]ncll 

tlie ii.Uno li.nc to contend m the comsc 

Ja!io])i\m si.iii ■\^h(;.iP (|)Q .noned and the ‘^ccict 
el noami.itionv ^j^ies enoaiied aic at ^a^lance, 'nbeic 
olipct'' o{ tlu' p,^j, ^^ltbon^ the ‘^bgbtc^t intention of 
jiioini^ov ,ni‘ e!\( (])c nio^t cl.iboiatc ‘schemes 

leiU’cmiiiiL; iIkmii] clncaiieiyaic foimcd and earned 
ol (haepiion .iicp Cl edit can be attached to the 
into (‘ln‘( t hoi -^^liejc an intense sol- 

niost -.o](min I'lopp ] 3 y jostiaints of moiality oi 
fi^hnc'"' niK ho( kj^ puiiciplc of action 
liononi, i'^ ilio ’jealousies and piivate designs of 
'llie disputes placed a bai on the piosecution 
tile nalno pen j^Pey -^yeie ostensibly bi ought 

ol the ob]o(t toi ’ expectation that atfaiis would 
togctliei I ^pg nabob and tlie Mysoieans, 

be aiiangerl b(.‘tnt pj^^j inaiched fiom Tiichmopoly, 
the Biitish tioopp 2 ig the aiitlioiity of Mahomet All 
to aid m establish ^pg dominions which he claimed 
m othei jiaits ot nabob and his allies weie to fol- 
The tioops of tlie Mysoieans noi Mahiattas weie 
low , but neithei Then mcitness, and the infomia- 

Billmg tomo^e I the Biitish commandei as to the 
tioii uhich leachcf 
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CHAP m probable reffolfc of Jus adnmcxng, mdneed him to 
return two daj^ after ho bad quitted Tnchmopoly 
The presence of the British troops brought about 
the nppoanmee of iin necommodatiom The nabob 
made over to tho Mysore general the revenues of 
tho island of Senngham, and of some at^acent dis- 
tricts, which the latter was to collect for himself, 
tho promise of fforrendermg Tnchinopolyat the end 
of two months was repeated, and in the meantime 
Mahomet Ah agreed to receive mto the city seven 
hundred troops, provided they were not Mahrattas, 
for by this time the nabob had become suspicious of 
lufl iavourite advocate and ally On these conditions, 
the aaaistAnce of Mysore was to be contmued This 
arrangement answered the purpose of both parties, 
which was to gain time and opportunity fbr effecting 
special objects. Mabomet Ah ivas not prepared to 
convert his ally of Mjwre into an avowed enemy 
because it would mterfere with his prospects of ob- 
taining the yet onsubdoed distnets to which he laid 
claim while Nunjer^ was well pleased that the 
nabob and his Bngbsh alhes should depart for this 
or any other purpose, as their absence was neces- 
sary to enable him to put mto practice the de- 
sign which be had formed of possessing himself of 
Tnchmopoly His desires and expectations wore to 
a certain extent gratified The nabob marched to 
the northward accompamed by a British force con 
sisting of five hundred Europeans and two thousand 
five hundred sepoys leaving only two Imndred Eu 
ropeans and fifteen hundred sepoys in gnm'ion nt 
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Tnclnno])oIy, uiulci tlie coniinand of Captain Dal- chap hi. 
ton The jMvsoicans and i^Iahratta*^ 'wcic to follow ; 
but thcii coniniandeiN cho'^e that tho^ ‘^lioiild icinain 
•nlicie they ^^ele. The aiiny of the nabob nas fur- 
ther ■weakened b'\' the .secc‘?sion of jMonacdvjee and 
his tioops, in oon'jcquence of the authoiitics of Tan- 
joie di‘5approMng of the piopo'^al to gne up Tiichi- 
nopolv to the M}«;oie go^ eminent Othci chieftains 
follcwed the example of Monackjec and depaited 
■uitli their tioops and Mahomet Ah uas thus left 
•uithoiit any eflicient siippoit except that which he 
leceived fioni thcBiiti<?h 

Mahomet Ah, and a large pait of the Biitish 
force, had no sooner left Tiichinopoly than the 
designs of Nim)eraj became appaient. His fist 
attempt -uas diiectcd to cornipt a corps of Maho- 
met All’s troops, whom he had the satisfaction of 
finding not indisposed to his pm’pose. Laige sums 
of money weie expended m biibing these men, and 
the liberality of Nunjeiaj would piobably have been 
rewarded with success, had not its fame reached the 
ears of Captain Dalton That officei, pie\iouslynn 
liis guard, now redoubled his vigilance, causing the 
artilleiy on the lamparts to be pointed eveiy even- 
ing inwards, towaids the quaiteis of the Mysore 
troops who had been admitted within the place, and 
those of the coips upon whose cupidity Nunjeraj had 
piactised Othei piecautions followed. At an in- 
spection of the anny, the troops who had been tam- 
pered with were ordeied to deliver up the flints of 
their guns foi the alleged purpose of being leplaced 
VOL I L 
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bettor This proceeding conTinccd the officers 
tlirough ■whom the bribes of Nuiyer^ had been con 
■vojed, tlmt the transaction was no longer a secret 
and their only courao being now to moke their peace 
in the beat manner that offered they Tolnntanly 
communicated to tho British commander that which 
ho already know, protested that they had taken 
Nonjomjs money from no other motire than the 
influence of compassion for the distress of their 
men, ^rho had received scarcely any pay for nine 
months, and implored forgiveness To aid their 
smt, and attest their smeentv they brought the 
money which they had received and which judgmg 
from the share of the pnnoip&l officers (10 000 
rupees) appeared to have been dispensed with no 
niggard hand Captam Dalton,'’ says Orme, * made 
them few reproaches " Whether his forbearance 
was occasioned by a belief m the smeenty of their 
repentance and a conviction of their returning fide- 
hty or whether it originated m some other motive, 
the historian does not relate But it is certam that, 
not'withetanding the signs of penitence which they 
had manifested, Captam Dalton did not think their 
contmuance at Triohinopoly desirable. He accord 
mgly dispatched them to jom their master Mahomet 
Ah 

Neither the discouragement of defeat, nop the 
unpleasant consciousness of having expended money 
■without rotum, withheld Nunjeny from pursuing 
the object on which he had set his nund , and it 
no^w occurred to him that the assassination of Cap- 
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tarn Dalton and of Kheir-o-Deen, the brother-in- chap hi. 
law of Mahomet Ah, would be important steps to- 
wards its attainment Among such a population as 
then inhabited and suiiounded Tnchinopoly, it was 
not difficult to find mstiaiments foi this or any other 
base pm’pose Seveial peisons were to assist in ex- 
ecutmg the daik commission, but its- foitune was 
not bettei than that of the plan by which it had 
been preceded Intelligence was obtained of the 
design, and two of those who were to have earned 
it into effect weie ai rested Nunjeraj was repi cached 
with this atiocious attempt, but, as might have been 
expected, he denied all knowledge of it The two 
men who had been seemed were each sentenced to 
be blown fiom the mouth of a gun, but the human- 
ity of Nunjeiaj, or some other feeling, induced him 
to intei-pose for their protection He did not indeed 
appear personally as a suppheant foi meicy towaids 
those whom he had instigated to crime. His assump- 
tion of such an office would have been inexpedient 
and piobably vam, he therefore had recourse to the 
Maliratta chief, Moran Row, who readily entering 
mto the amiable feehngs of his friend, sohcited fi’om 
Captain Dalton the pardon of the guilty men In 
consequence of this intercession, the criminals es- 
caped with no severer punishment than the terror of 
having been bound to the muzzles of two guns, pre- 
paratory, as they believed, to their execution This 
unexpected exercise of meicy is ascribed by Orme 
to the reluctance of Kheii-o-Deen to offend the 
Mahrattas ; but it was certainly mjudicious, and is 

L 2 
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CH^iii not unfitly clmmctcnred bj- ft Inter Tmter* ns unnc 
countnblc Its offbet Tvas shoTvn in renewed attempts 
to corrupt tlio fidobty of tbo gamson An overture 
WHS mndo to a native officer m command of one 
hundro<l and eighty eopoya, by two agents of Nun 
jeny whoso mlsstOQ was cntbonticated by the pos- 
session of ongagomonts signed by their master But 
tlioso emissaries made an nnforttmate choice of n 
subject for tbo commencement of their practice 
The man whom they addressed on old and fkithinl 
servant of the Company acknowledged the fiivonr 
intended him in a manner at once unexpected and 
undesired He seixed the parties by whom bis fide- 
bty had been assailed, and earned them to Captain 
Dalton Whether the chanty of the Mohratta 
chief was exhausted, or whether his good offices 
were on this occasion exerted in vain, does not ap- 
pear but the men were executed and the result 
of this step was, that Nuiyeny could henceforward 
find among his own people none bold enough to im 
dertake the work either of corruption or aasasema 
tion He was obhged, therefore, to seek elsewhere 
for emissaries, and after a short mterval he imagmod 
that he had found m an European the person of 
whom he was in eearoh. The individual thus ho- 
nonred with the notice of the Mysorean leader was 
a Neapohtan, named Clement Poveno This man 
who had been long resident m India, had the com 
mand of a company m the semee of Mahomet All 
and in the exercise of liis duty had frtnjuentlv the 
• Coi Wilb 
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giiaid o^el the Ficncli piisoiicrs in tlie city In chap hi 
addition to Ins nnlitaiy occupations Po^clio uas 
engaged in tiadiiig piii'^uits winch led Inin into 
tlie i\Iysoiean camp, and fiom Ins knowledge of 
the native languages he Iiad sometime'? acted as 
an mteipictei betveen Captain Dalton and Nnn- 
jeiaj Oppoitunities, thercfoie, ueie not wanting 
for commiiincation vith Poveiio, and of one of 
these Nunjciaj ai ailed himself to seek his assistance 
111 getting possession of the toun. To shew the 
feasibility of the project, Nunjeia] affiimed that, in 
addition to the Mysorean tioops m gaiiison, ho had 
many friends in the toini ; and to connect the in- 
teiest of the stianger with his ouii, he held out a 
piomise of laige rewaid Poveiio met the oveiture 
with the an of a man who is not indisposed to com- 
phance, but who sees difficulties and dangeis which 
leqiiiie some consideration He said that he must tiy 
the disposition of his officeis, and left Nunjeraj undei 
the impiession that his object was likely to be 
attained On his letiu-n to the town, Poverio’s fiist 
act was to jnoceed to Captain Dalton, to whom he 
made a fiee communication of all that passed uath 
Nunjeiaj He was mstinctedto leturn to the camp 
on the next day, and avow his -willingness to under- 
take the task foi which his sei-vice had been sought 
He did so , and his management of the affaii was so 
dexteious, that he succeeded mentiiely securing the 
confidence of the Mysorean leader A plan of ope- 
lations was arianged, and the teims of cairying it 
into effect fixed An agieement embodjang those 
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CHAP in terms "wns draTm up, si^ed by Povono and Nunje- 
ny and solemnly impressed with the groat seal of 
Mysore By this instmmont it was stipulated that 
Poveno should receive 20 000 rupees for his perso- 
nal benefit, and 3 000 more to buy flre-onns With 
these he was to arm the French prisoners, who were 
to bo sot at hborty for the purpose of aiding in the 
capture of the place Simultaneously with their 
release, Poveno was to soixe on the gate nearest the 
place where the Mysoreans were encamped, and to 
hoist a red flog ns a signal for the army to move to 
take possession of the town* That nothing might 
be wanting to ensure success, six resolute ruffians 
were provided whose especial duty it was to watch 
for Captam Dalton s appearance after the alarm was 
given, and to dispatch him Hitherto aU went well 
for the purpose of the Bntiah commander He had 
made the necessary preparations for defence without 
exciting suspicion of his connection with the visits of 
Poveno to the Mysore camp, or his cogmxance of 
the plan which bad been arranged with Nmyer^ 
AIT the cannon that could be brought to bear on the 
Mysorean camp was prepared to greet the enemy 
on his approach, and about seven hundred men wore 
concealed near the gateway where admission was 
expected, ready to receive the intrudeiB in a manner 
not anticipated But the attempt never was made, 
havmg been frustrated m an extraordinary manner 
When all his arrangements were completed, Captam 
Dalton informed Mohomet All s brother-m law of 
the design uhich had been laid to surprise the place, 
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and of tlie means ■which had been provided for its chap hi 
defeat The repiesentati-ve of the nabob legaided 
the matter in a veiy different light from Captain 
Dalton He had no disposition to enconntei the 
hazaid of an attach, and, in the langiiago of Majoi 
La'ua'ence, consulting nothing but his fears, he sent 
a message to Nimjeraj, informing him that his ])lot 
’w*as discovered and that measures had been taken to 
pi event its execution This step he deemed a master- 
stroke of jiolicy, and communicated the intelligence 
of it to Captain Dalton with much self-giatulation 
Nunjeiaj, as might have been expected, abstamed 
fiom any attempt against the city, and not thinking 
himself qmte safe ■within the reach of its guns, le- 
mo^sed his camp to some distance His disajipomt- 
ment sought relief in inflicting vengeance on Pove- 
rio, for ■w'hose peison, dead or alive, he offered a 
laige re^w'aid This led to a recommendation fiom 
Majoi La-wience to retort on the enemy ■wath then 
oAvn ■weapons Captain Dalton contmued to hold 
frequent confeiences both •wath Nunjeraj andMoiaii 
Ro^w, and Major Lavrrence’s ad^sace 'w'^as, that ad- 
vantage should be taken of one of these opportuni- 
ties to seize the t'wo native generals The authoii- 
ties of the piesidency decided against tins suggestion, 
and it cannot be doubted that they decided rightly 
To turn the perfidy of Nunjeinj to its o^wai discom- 
fiture — to make Poveiao the instmment of bnngmg 
on the head of the man 'who "would have seduced 
him fiom his duty the mischief intended for those 
who had a lawful claim to his fidehty, was a couise 
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CHAP HI to ■which tho most Bfcrupulous morahst can scarcely 
object. But to tnho advantage of an opportunity 
whoro confidence was Implied and danger could not 
bo expected to seize the persons of men lyh (^faithless 
08 they were, were still recognized as alhes, would 
have brought hretnevable disgrace upon the British 
name With regard to Noiyeraj at least, it is quite 
true that his repeated attempts on the life of Cap- 
tom Dalton divested him of all claim to forbearance, 
on any grounds of personal considemtion. But the 
character of the British notion required that, even 
towards a perfidious ally the usages of civilized men 
should be observed and that retnbntion, if it reached 
him, should find its woy through a channel uneonta- 
minated by dishonour All Englishmen who respect 
the good name of thoir country have reason to rejoice 
in the decision of the authorities at the presidency 
on this occasion 

The hollow friendship which subsisted ^tween 
the respective parties congregated m the neighbour- 
hood of Tnchinopoly continued until the expira 
tion of the two montha fixed as tho date at which 
the surrender of the town to Nuiyer^ was to take 
place A formal demand was then made of it , but 
Mahomet Ah s brother whoso courage alivays beat 
high when no immediate danger -mis to be appre- 
hended, met the eoU in a spirit of lofty mihg 
nation. He reproached the messengers of ^unJe^lJ 
■with the treachery of their master the proof of 
which he exhibited in the ngreement i\ith Po^eIio 
heanng the signature of Nunjeny and distmctly 
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informed them tlint the city Mould not. be giAcn up chap hi. 
at all He intimated, lioAiCAer, that the nabob Avas 
not forgetful of the expenses inclined by the state 
of i\rA’sorc on his account, and ]noniiscd that the 
amount should be repaid; a coinnninication Ailiich 
Avonld liaAc been inoie satisfactory, if the promise 
had not been qualified by a postponement of its ex- 
ecution until the Nabob’s finances should be m a 
better condition To this qualification Nnnjeiaj did 
not hesitate to aA'OAA his dislike The claim Avhich 
he made amounted to 8,500 000 nipces ; and as a 
proof of his model ation and desire for a iieaceful 
settlement of dificrences, he piofessed himself aviII- 
ing to abandon his claim to Tiichmopoly, if imme- 
diate pa^Tiient of his demand AACie made — a con- 
dition aaIucIi he kncAA* could not be comphed Avith 
Such Avas the state of aflaiis at Tiichmopoly To 
the noithAvaid Mahomet All succeeded m obtaimng 
a paitial lecognitiou of his authoiity, but the moie 
jiOAveiful chiefs Avaited the chance of events, and 
the stionger foi tresses Ai^eie invincible by his arms 
In this situation he applied to the Biitish authoiities 
foi an additional foice to undertake the reduction 
of Gmgee To this attempt the judgment of Major 
LaAvrence Avas decidedly opposed, and he proceeded 
to Madras (to Avhich place the presidency had recently 
been lemoA’^ed fiom Foit St DaAud), for the purpose 
of dissuading the Company’s government fiom com- 
pliance But his lepresentations Aveie disiegaided. 

Tavo hunched Euiopeans, Avitli fifteen hundred 
sepoys, Aveie placed under the command of Major 
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CPAP in Klimoir an officer who had recently arrived m India, 
and this force, with sir hundred of the nabob s ca 
valry, were destined to achieve the object which 
Mahomet All had m view At first some tnfiing 
advantages were gamed, hut upon the troops arriv- 
ing withm a short distance of Gingee, the wisdom of 
Major Lawreuces advice became apparent. The 
force under Miyor Kinneir was utterly unequal 
either to attack the fortress or to nmintAin posses- 
sion of the passes through the menmtams by which 
Gingee was surrounded The garrison was sum 
moned to surrender and with this ineflectual mea 
sure ended the demonstration against the place In 
tho meantime Dupleix liad dispatched a consider 
able body of French troope which had taken a post 
in the rear of the force employed against Gmgee 
To meet this new difficulty reinforcements were ol>- 
tamed, and Miyor Kmneir retired to give the ene- 
my battle Here misfortune contmued to attend 
this lU planned and ill /hted expedition. The pomt 
of attack selected by M^or Kmneir was badly 
chosen, and by an artifice the English were led away 
from their field-pieces to a place where they were 
exposed to those of the enemy Miyor Kmneir was 
severely wounded at a tune when part of his troops 
were giving way This mcreased the panic which 
had already begun, and Europeans and natives alike 
fled m disorder Of the entire force, only two cn 
signs and fourteen British grenadiers stood their 
ground. These gallantly defended their colours till 
shame Induced a few of the fugitives to return 
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'wliGii the A\liole retired in good oidei. The disgi’ace chap hi 
broiiglit on the British ann«; hvtlns afTaii Avas woise 
than tlie defeat It Avas so felt by !Ma]oi Kinneii, 

^^ho leco^cled of the bodil} Monnd 'v^hich lie had 
received, bnt ‘shortly afterwards sunk nndei a dis- 
ease cngendeied by a wounded ‘spiiit 

The English troojis and those of Mahomet AH 
retired to a ledonbt about thiec miles fiom Foit 
St DaMd, wheie they waited for leinfoi cements 
fiom l\Iadias et which place a body of Swiss had 
just arrived fiom Europe in the service of the Com- 
pany These it was proposed to dispatch to the aid 
of the Biitish force in the neighbourhood of Foit 
St Da-sid, and one company was embarked m small 
conntiy boats to proceed thithei. But the arrange- 
ment was defeated by a movement on the part of 
Dupleix, Avhich the Madias authorities had not anti- 
cipated When the boats anived m sight of Pon- 
dicherry they were seized, the troops taken out, 
earned into the toAvn, and made prisoner This 
proceeding, Dupleix alleged, was quite as justifiable 
as the captuie of his troops at Seimgham Indeed 
it would demand the exeicise of a very skilful ca- 
smstry to reconcile any pait of the hostile opeiations 
earned on between the English and Fiencli in India, 
while the two countiies were at peace at home, 'with 
the leceived principles of the law of nations 

On the news of the seizm’e of the boats and the 
impnsonment of the troops reachmg Madras, it was 
resolved not to entrast the remaindei of the Swiss, 
consisting of anothei company, to the same mode of 
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CHAP in Bntish allj tvm about to bo dropped and a Inr^ 
body of Mahrattas \vu3 actually dispatched to jom 
tbo French Their progress Tras slow, as the plun- 
der of tho provinces through which they had to pass 
required tmao , and this saved them from a step 
■which, under the circumstances, they would have 
regarded as false, and might have found mconve- 
nient. The nows of the nflair at Bahoor gave a new 
direction to their route They proceeded to the camp 
of Mahomet All and their commander after con- 
gratnlatuig the nabob on the happy success of his 
arms, lamented deeply his own disappointment m 
having been depnved of the bononr of sharing in 
the glones of tho day "Wbat degree of credit Ma- 
homet All aTorded to these professions is uncertain 
but the Mahrstta gave one evidence of bis friend- 
ship which ought to have been conclusive he took 
the oath of fidehty to Mahomet Ah 

The Bntish authontiee were not m a condition to 
add greatly to the amount of force employed in aid- 
ing the cause of the nabob Notwithstanding this, 
an application was mode by that prmce for the means 
of reduemg two strong places, called Chingleput 
and Ckivelong All that could be furnished was a 
body of about two hundred Europeans and five hun- 
dred sepoys. This force was not only small but was 
formed of very unpromiaing materials. The Euro- 
pean "portion of it consisted of recruits jnst ornved at 
Madras, whose character seems to have boon such as 
left England bttle reason to regret their departure 
Indeed such according to Orme, was then gene- 
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rally the ca'^e Mitli icgarcl to inilitaiy aclvcntiirci’s in chap hi 
tlie East; for, speaking of this bod} of lecniits he 
obseivcs, that theywerc, “ as usual, the lefiise of the 
vilest emplo}Tnents in London ” The sepoys might 
have some advantage over theii Euiopeau coadju- 
tors in point of chaiactei, but they had none in 
respect of experience, being newly raised and unac- 
customed to a military life. With such troops, how- 
ever, it was resolved to i educe foits of considciable 
strength — a task which might justly have been re- 
garded as hopeless, but foi the union of talents, 
intrepidity, and perseveiance, vhich had alieady 
enabled their destined commander to triumph wheie 
ciicumstances seemed to waimnt no feeling but 
despair. 

Chve, though in a miserable state of health, the 
consequence of the climate and of his ple^^ous 
fatigues, volunteered his services to command the 
expedition, and the offer was too welcome to fail of 
acceptance 

Covelong is situated about twenty miles fiom 
Madras It had no ditch, but a strong wall flanked 
by round towers, on which were mounted thiity 
pieces of cannon The Fiench had obtained pos- 
session of it by stratagem^ in 1750 It was now 

* The stratagem was of a most discreditable kmd The for- 
tress being within musket-shot of the sea, a French ship an- 
chored in the roads and made signals of distress Several natives 
thereupon went on board, where they were told that most of the 
crew had died of scurvy, and that the rest must pensh m like 
manner if they were not permitted to come on shore immediately, 
as they were unable to navigate the ship The nabob’s officer m 
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cu^lil gnmsoncd by fifty Enropeans and tJirco hundred 
nntiTo troops. 

Tho British detnchment, accompanied by four 
24-pmindors, marched on tho 10th of September 
A.D 1752. On amying near their destination, half the party 
ivoro (hapatchod nndor tho cover of mght to take poe- 
Bcssion of a gnrdon lying about six hundred yards 
sonth of tho fort winch thoy effected At breah of 
day a detachment from the gamson approached un- 
observed and their fire having killed the officer in 
command of the British party* his troops fled with a 
degree of determination which appeared to mdioate 
that Madras was the point to wdneh they were bent, 
and that their speed would not slacken nntil they 
amved there Their cotuse, however, received a 
check from encountering Chve, who was advanemg 
xnth the remainder of the force but oven the m 
fluence of this fortunate and popular commander 
was scarcely sufficient to turn the fugitives from 
their purpose With greet difficulty and some vio- 
lence they were at length brought back to the gar 
don, which the enemy immediately abandoned The 
French commander Imhig Bammoned to surrender 

oocuntnd of the fort gr an ted th«ir request, and thirty men, ojipa 
reaitly labourmg under greet infirmity were admitted. They had 
enof ooncealed under thor clothes, tnd, oohnthstasdmg the 
alleged r»Tigea of disenae, they took the emCert opportuiuty of 
conTmcing their nafare foenda that they had aot quite kwt the 
poiwraf oamg them In tlm nighh th« »ickiiien acliicrsrledgcd 
thor hoepitablc reception by naing on tho gamaon, whom they 
orerpomred, and added Corelong to the li»t of the French poi 
Bcaaion* m India - — Sto Orme t Hitiarj toU p 363 
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replied in a gasconading stmin, declaring that, if the chap hi 

English persisted in the attack, he and his men were 

determmed to die in the breach Clive lesolved to 

give them the opportunity of redeeming their pio- 

mise, if so disposed, andpioceeded to erect a batteiy 

at the distance of about three hmidied yards fiom the 

fort ; but the constniction of the woik was impeded 

by the fire of the enemy, of which both Euiopeans 

and natives manifested their disbke by taking flight 

on every alann One shot striking a lock which 

was occupied as an English post, seemed likely to 

be fatal to the hopes of Chve The rock being 

sphntered, fouiteen men were killed or wounded by 

the flying fragments ; and this mischance had such 

an eifect upon the rest, that it was some time before 

they could be bi ought to expose themselves to the 

danger of similar untoward visitations The extia- 

ordmary regaid which these troops manifested for 

their personal safety was strikingly illustiated in the 

case of one of the advanced sentnes, who, several 

hours after the alarming accident, was found calmly 

reposing at the bottom of a dry well. The name of 

this cautious person is unfortunately not recorded. 

Such were the instruments with which Chve had 
to perform the duty entrusted to him His own 
bearmg was what it had ever been Wherever the 
enemy’s fire was hottest, there was Clive, self-pos- 
sessed and unconcerned as if on parade. So im- 
pressive was the lesson conveyed by his cool intre- 
pidity, that it was not without effect even on the 
debased specimens of manhood whom it was his 
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Cfi Ap iir misfortune to command In the epaco of two days 
Ins example led them to assumo some appearance of 
soldierly fooling’, and to perform their duties with 
some dogreo of firmness. On the third day he had 
to march with half his force to meet a party of the 
cnomy from Chinglepnt, who had advanced withm 
four miles , hut these troops seemed to have enjoyed 
a community of feeling with those of Clive On his 
approach they fled with great precipitation On the 
following day the battery was finished, but its fire 
was silenced by a message from the French com 
mnnder, offering to suiTeiider the place on the smgle 
condition of being permitted to carry away his own 
offecU. The offer was immediately accepted, the 
Engluih marched m, and by this arrangement the 
French commander was spared the painful task 
which he had imposed upon himself of dying m the 
breacli. The effects which he had been so nnnons 
to secure by a special condition consisted of turkeys 
and gnnfF the stock m trade of the representative 
of the French monarchy who nmted the busmesa 
of a huckster with that of his military command. 
The fell of Covelong restored to the East-India 
Company fifty pieces of artillery which they had 
lost on the capture of Madras. On the followmg 
morning a body of tbo enemy s troops, advancmg 
from Chingleput to reheve the garrison at Covelong 
were discovered and attacked by ambuscade Mis- 
taking the nabob s flag which was partially white 
for their own, they contmued to advance with per 
feet confidence, till ff Tolloy from their coDcealcd 
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assailants stuickdoBu a Imndicd of tlicm, and so chap nr 
pal•a]^zcd tlie icinaindcr that a large piopoition 
did not retain sufficient piesencc of mind eACii to 
iiin Tavo jiieccs of cannon, and neailv three hnn- 
dred piisonei-s, including the coninianding officer, 

Avere taken. The lest of the detachment, thioAvnig 
aAvay then aims, fled hack to Chinglejnit, heaiing 
the ncATs of their OA\n discomfituie and of the occu- 
pation of CoAclong hy the British. The iccoipt of 
this intelligence Aias immediately folloAA’cd hy the 
arriAal of CIiat, aaIio, Avith his unA’ar>ing promptitude 
of action, marched to Chinglcput, to folloAA’ up the 
hloAv AA'hich the enemy had lecencd. A battery Avas 
erected fiA’c himdicd yaids from the Avail, but the dis- 
tance being too great, it AAas adA^anced to AAithiu tAvo 
bundled yards In four da)s a breach Avas effected 
both in the outer and mnei aauIIs The next labour 
Avas to fill up the ditches, and this aa as about to be 
commenced, Avhen the Fiench commander offered to 
smiender, if the ganison Avere permitted to march 
aAvay Avith the honouis of u'ar Though the AA^all 
had been breached, and the ditches might possibly 
have been filled up, the place Avas yet capable of 
offering a degree of resistance not to be despised by 
such a foice as that at the disposal of Clive In 
this Anew he exercised a sound judgment m agreeing 
to the terms demanded No one Avho has studied 
the character of Clive Avill suspect him of declining 
to fight Avhen there was a fan prospect of gaining 
anj advantage , and the fact that, m this instance, 
he granted to the garrison the privilege of AAuth- 
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CHAP III dmwing from tho place, may be regarded ns convino- 
ing proof that they were m a condition to insist 
upon iL A pans© in the bnlDont career of this dis- 
tinguished commander will now for a tnno withdraw 
lum from tho notice of the render His health being 
greatly impaired he proceeded to England shortly 
after tho surrender of ChmglepuL* 

Tho French garrison evnenated Chmglepnt on the 
A«D.i7Si. Slst of October and marched to Pondicherry On 
tho 16th of November the troops under M^jor Law- 
rence wore compelled by the seventy of the weather 
to retire to wmter quarters, and the army of Slaho- 
met Ah was, from the same cause, broken np From 
Trichinopoly Moran Row, with the greater part of 
the Mahrattas departed for Pondicherry Those 
who had been led by the eucceas of M^or Lawrence 
to join Mahomet Ah proceeded, under pretence of 
seeking wmter quartern, to meet their countrymen 
from Trichinopoly Nunjer^ deemingitnecessary to 

* llie fitm ft of Clire t eitf ordmarr tonces had maored to him 
a flattwmg receptaon at bocno. At a pobSc entcTtamxQent giren 
bj the Court of Diracton of the East India Company hit health 
had been pro p osed in a ttram of fuetums ccmpbrneiit. aa Gene 
ral CliTe and on ha artiTal it ma resohwi to pr ea cot him with 
a award aet with dtamonda of the Tihie of i&200 m acknowledg 
ment of ha amgalar a ar Y icca eai tho coMt of CoromandeL” 
TTia rcaolntlon gate Clire an oppoitunity of manifeeting the 
ftrengtii of ha aff ec ti on for ha old commander Ma)ar Lawrence, 
and hia feeling townrda able officer He objected 

to the intended martc of datmctKin nnleea a aunllar 

compliment wens paid to Major iMwrcace The reanlt waa ere 
iBtable to all partiea CEre a Tiewa were adopted by the Court of 
Dnecton, and Ma}ar Lawrence rec ei Tcd the honour requeated 
for him by ha gimtefol friend, — See Mt/coha a i/fe 0 / C?rre toI 1 

pp I2S 131 
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account to the Bnti<?li commander for the departure 
of I\Iorari Row, a'^cribed it to a disjnite tliat ]iad 
aiiscn m the settlement of account*;. He contiimcd, 
too, to make tlie Avarmest piofcs*;!^!^ of fiiend'^liip 
for the English, and. as a pi oof of his sinceiity, he 
cau«;ed all proYi*:ions coming to Tiichinopoly to he 
intciceptcd and caiiied to his oami camp It thus 
hecame inijiossihle for the Biiti*;!! authoiities long 
to po'Jtpone their choice hetneen abandoning the 
cause of Mahomet Ali or as‘;uming a po'^ition of 
avowed hostility tonard Nnnieiaj. The base and 
treacheious means to vhich the latter had icsorted 
for the pui])ose of ^emo^^ng Cajitain Dalton, do- 
prned him of an-^ claim upon the Biitish authoii- 
tics, and of all light to hope that then mediation 
should be cxeited to piocure the fulfilment of that 
pioYision of the tieaty vith Mahomet Ah which 
stipulated for the surrendei of Tnchinopoly. It Mas 
to be expected, theiefoie, that the presidency of 
Madias should decide, as they ultimately did, upon 
issuing the requisite instractions to treat Nunjeiaj 
as an enemy 

The first hostile movement on the pait of the 
British took place late in the yeai 1752, when Cap- 
tain Dalton, undei cover of the night, attacked the 
camp of Nunjeiaj Orme observes that, if the Bri- 
tish had brought with them a petard, they might 
piobably have forced the pagoda, and finished the 
wai by securing the person of the Mysoiean com- 
mandei ^ But no lesult seems to have been con- 


CIIAP III 


A.D 1752 


* History, vol i page 269 
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CHAP nr templatod beyond tlmtof oxciting olann in the ene- 
my 8 cnmp, rmd no other "svas achieved beyond 
apprizing Nunjeny of the precise views of his late 
ally This hostile visit was soon returned, Nun- 
jeriy attacked on advanced post which the British 
had established and panic seizing the troops sta 
tionod to defend It, they were nearly all cut to 
pieces The British force was thus deprived of 
seventy Europeans and about throe hundred sepoys, 
an amount of loss which it was not In a condition 
to bear Captain Dalton now regarded the presence 
of the large body of Mysoreans within the city 
with apprehension, and the mask of friendship hav 
mg been dropped on both sides, they were required 
to depart, their commander only being detained 
under the belief apparently erroneous, that he was 
the brother of Nuiyemj 

The prospects of the British force m Tnchmo- 
poly were becommg ortremely gloomy The My 
sorean commander judgmg that famin e would afford 
the most probable method of reduomg the town, 
adopted the most rigorous measures for brmging 
about the result which he desired All supphes from 
the a<5jacent country destmed for Tnchinopoly were 
intercepted, and m conformity with the practice not 
common in Europe, but said to be of ancient standing 
m Mysore * the disapprobation of Nuiyeity was in 
timated by cutting off the noses of those who ven 
tured to disregard his wishes. The magazines in Tn 
ohinopoly had been entrusted to the care of a hro- 
♦ WTTW toLu p 394 Bee aUo Onne ■ Hlitoiy Tol l p 273 
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tlicr of iMalioinct Ah, had icpiescnted chap hi 

the amount of stores; to he .ihundnnt. Satl'^iied \M(h 
hl‘^ testimony, Cajitam Dalton abstained fiom any 
jicrsonal inspection, until, through the measuies ot 
Nunjeiai both the inliahitants and gaiii«on of Tii- 
clnnopoh lieeame entirely dependent on the stock 
of food accumulated within the place The Bntish 
commander now learnt with disma), that the caio- 
ful and honest administrator of the stores had taken 
ad\antago of the giowing scaicity m the cit} to sell 
at a high price a consuleiahle quantity of the juom- 
sions on which loliancc was placed for dcieating the 
blockade, and that what icmaincd was only equal 
to the consumption of a few dajs In this cmci- 
gcncy his only liojic lestcd on the assistance of 
Majoi Lawiencc, to whom a messenger was foith- 
w'ith dispatched 

The difficulties of Major Lawience at that time 
needed no accession He had left Foit St David 
early in Januaiy, and pioceeded to Tiividy, foi the A D 1753. 
puipose of co-operating with Mahomet Ah, to wdiom 
Dupleix was still able to olTei a degree of lesistance 
Avhich, under the ciicumstances, w^as foimidable 
While the English and the Mysoieans w^ere con- 
tendmgfor the possession of Trichinopoly, the pros- 
pects of the Fiench had undergone vaiious changes. 
Ghazi-oo-Deen, the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
had suddenly given a practical denial to the assei- 
tion that he had renounced his light of succession, 

* According to Orme and Wilks, fifteen days Major Law- 
rence says, three weeks 
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cniAp III upon thonabobsbip, displa3red littlo alacrity m eecur- 
ing tbo honour novr tendered him That honour Tvai 
indeed to bo purchased by the disbursement of part 
of his wealth and Murteia Khan was intensely aTan 
cious. Tho acceptance of it also involved some dan 
ger, and Slnrtoza Khan was singularly pusiHammous. 
The recollection of his former inglorious fli g ht from 
Arcot would naturally act as a check upon his aspi- 
rations to return thither and Dnplenc was long kept 
m doubt as to his determinatiom At length Mnrteni 
Khan so far overcame his fears for his treasure and 
his personal safety as to proceed to Pondicherry 
whero he was solemnly Installed in his new dignity , 
and greatly to the joy of Dnpleix, advanced a con- 
siderable sum for the expenses of the war But 
Dupleix was not long destined to rejoice in the co- 
operation of BO valuable an ally The first advance* 
made by him was also the last-, A bttle explanation 
of what was expected convmced Murtera Khan that 
the purchase of the nabobship was an unpromiamg 
speculation, and that it would be better to submit 
to the loss which be had already snstamed than to 
incur the obhgations attendant on completing the 
bargain He accordingly discovered that lus pre- 
sence was indispensable at Vellore, and forthwith 
returned thither to repair the loss which his fortune 

rnrmi ^rrrnpL^ of tliw notoTe tluux Cm be foond m the bUtoij of 
one Irwlf of the kmgdoni* of Enitjpe imee the time of Charle 
magne From the freqnencj of thcM enormooi prirUce* even 
the death* which happen m the common couree of nature are 
impntcd to thoac who recefre immediate tdnnfage from them. 

* Stated by Ool Wilk* to be a bo of pegodai 
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had suflcrod by Ins tcinpoiary cnjo)inent of the rank 
of nabob 

’’^uplcix 'v^as tlms tlnoAvn altogcthei upon his oM^n 
i' -’lo-h by no means indifleient to tiic 

'.ire of accumulation was 
^ lon foi seem mg to him- 

/ ^Cendant m the field of 

c pnvatcfoitime was fiecly 
Jr j ^)assion lie as thus able, 

»o’i. to biiiiff into the field five 






in ejnnf?® ntry and sixty horse, toge- 

nd sepo}s This force was 
* body of foul thousand Mah- 
Moran Row, vho dreadfully 
tioops under Ma]or Lawrence, 
v_ jmetimes obliged to maich Ins 

entue force to jl. ^ ,St Da’vnd to escoit his supplies. 
Tins state of things the Biitish commandei would 


have been glad to terminate by an engagement, but 
the French could not be brought to quit then en- 
tienchments, and a successful attack upon then 
camp was deemed impracticable 

The intelhgence from Tiichinopoly detei mined 
Major Lawrence immediately to march with the 
larger part of his force to its relief He arrived on 
tbe 6th of May, but his aimy had suffeied on its 
maich from the deseition of foreigners, and still 
moie from the oppressive heat of the weather Se- 
veial men died on the road, otheis were sent back 
to Fort St David, and on the day of ariival at Tii- 
chinopoly one bundled weie jilaced in the hospital 
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CHAP m Ncnrlj tlio wholo of tho vast force opposed to him now 
mot his ojo Tho rock was covered by the enemy s 
BopoyB, supported by tho French hattahons. The 
wholo hfysoro army was drawn np m the rear The 
enemy s artillery was firing from tho right and left, 
and tho ifohratta horse were hovenng on the flflnlH 
and rear of tho Foglish, occasionally ohnrgmg with a 
now to crento contusion. With such a prospect, a 
pause might well be excused but it was only mo- 
montojy Finding his officers and men ah'ko annoos 
to engage,* Miyor Lawrence determined to trust to 
thoir onthosinsm, and a party of grenadiers was 
ordered to march and attack tho rook with fixed 
bayonets. Tho order was received with three cheers, 
and the party advancmg at a rapid pace, but with 
the most perfect regularity neither baited nor gave 
fire till they reached the snmnut of the rock the 
enemy retreating precipitately down the opposite 
Bide Miyor Lawrence, with the remainder of hia 
men, moved round the rock and attacked the French 
battahon in front, while the Bntish grenadiers on 
the rook, with a select party of sepoys who had fol 
lowed poured a heavy fire upon its right flank. 
Thus assaded tho French troops began to waver and 
a charge by the English bayonets completed their 
dismay They fled with the utmost precipitation 
leevmg three field pieces in the hands of the victors. 
The English had yet, however a difficult task to 

• The ioldieri myt Ormc, Beemed dclightad at tbe opportn 
altj erf h» r^B what called a &ir loujct at tbe Frettchmeo on 

the plain 
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pci form in ictnrning Fafcl} to the camp in the face of chap hi. 
such o\cipoMciing nnmbcis; but tins not^ ithstaml- 
ing some attempts of the enemy’s ca^alrvto ple^cnt 
it, -was eficctcd 

Brilliant as was the success of the Briti*?!! aims, 
the numbers of the enenr^ ’s tioop'? wore so great, that 
no reasonable expectation of ultimate success could 
be enteitaincd, unless rein foi cements fiom some 
quarter could be proem cd. I^fajor LaMTcncc observes 
that a victor}’ or two more M ould have left all his 
men on the plains of Trichmopoly ^ In the hope of 
obtaining the fulfilment of promises of assistance 
often made by the Rajah of Tanjoie, it v as resolved 
that Major Lawieiice should proceed m the diiec- 
tion of that country accompanied by Mahomet Ali. 

The latter pei-sonage left his palace under an escort 
of English bayonets designed to guard him, not 
from the enemy, but fioni his own troops, who 
assembled in the outer court and declared their in- 
tention not to penmt his dejiaiture until their aiieais 
of pay were discharged Of the vast host which 
the nabob nominally commanded, exactly fifty ac- 
companied him towaids Tanjoie. The lest remained 
a few days under the walls of Tiichmopoly, when 
they went over to the enemy m a body, having pre- 
Auously commumcated their mtention to Captain 
Dalton, and requested as a paiting favour that he 
would not fire on them That oflUcer, glad to be iid 
of them upon any tei-ms, made them happy by jno- 
mising not to inteifere with then movements , and 

Narrative, page 48 
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CHAP ni tlio gallant body retired at noon-day, ivitbout an 
ofibrt on tho part of their English allies to detain 
op annoy them 

Tho object of hfajor LaTrrenco in marching to- 
Tvardfl Tory ore n-aa effected. He obtained from the 
Bovoroign of that country the assistance of three 
thousand horse and two thousand foot, under the 
command of Monncl^ec. He was also at t in a time 
remfopced by about one hundred and seven^ men 
who had just omvod from England, and by three 
hundred native troops. Thus strengthened he again 
approached Tnchinopoly but found the "irhole force 
of the enemy prepared to dispute his return thither 
Having a convoy of several thouBand bullocks, it 
would have been desirable to avoid an action, but 
this being impracticable the reqaisite dispoations 
were made for an engagement, which terminated in 
favour of the English. The fears or the lU judg- 
ment of one of their oflSoere Iiad nearlj endangered 
their success, when the gallant bearing of Mryor 
Lawrence retrieved it. A fevourable opportmuty 
bemg presented for attacking a body of the French 
which had halted imprudently a party was dispatched 
for the purpose but the officer appointed to iead it 
sent word that he could not proceed without artiJ 
lery and that he was halting untd its amvaL The 
answer of Major Lawrence was given in person 
Pnttrng his horse mto a gallop, he rode up to the 
party and dismounting placed himself at its head 
Ebs example was nobly followed the enemy shrunk, 
from the bayonets of the English grenadiers, and 
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tlic main body mo\ ing' to aid tlie paity led l)y i\rajor chap hi 
LaMicncc, tlie fate of the day ^^as determined. Tlie 
enemy. lioweAer, earned oil’ one pnze, of ^liich they 
made an cxtiaoidmaiy use This anus the palanquin 
of the English commaiidei, ^^hlch being caiiied to 
Pondicheriy, was theie paraded thiongh the toMii in 
triumphant confinnation of a leport assiduously 
circulated, that the French had been successful m a 
battle 111 -SI Inch IMajoi LaMi once Mas killed * 

A fcM'Mccks afterwards a more decisne advan- 
tage was gamed. Both armies had been in the mean- 
time loinforccd, but that of the enemy in by far the 
largest propoition. The recent success of Majoi 
Lawrence was, however, calculated to inspiie con- 
fidence, and his situation vatli legaid to supplies 
required a bold and active course. He thought it 
advisable to engage while he could be “ master of 
his own dispositions ”f The result of this determi- 
nation was a biilliant victory, in which M Anstruc 
and several other officei*s:j: were made piisoneis, and 
the whole of the tents and stores of the enemy cap- 
tuied The fall of Weyconda, a place of some 
strength, slioitly followed On this occasion, the 
European and native tioops seemed to vie ■with each 
other m daiing coinage and devotedness of sjiiiit 
The British sepoys could not be lestramed by then 
officers from attempting to enter the bieacli though 

* Major Lawrence’s Narrative, p 51 t Ibid p 62 

t Major Lawrence says nine , Orme, ten Col Wilks states 
the number to be eleven, including M Anstruc, thus agreeing 
with Orme 
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criAP iiL nssiirod that it 'sroa not yot practicable, and repeated 
attempts ■wore made to ascend under a most gallmg 
fire from the enemy above Baffled m their efforts, 
they rushe<l to the gate, which some endeavonred to 
force, while others fired upwards upon those engaged 
on the ramparts At length an Enghshman, acting 
as ecijcont m a company of sepoys, mounting the 
shouldoTB of one of the men, succeeded in laymg 
hold of the carved work of the gateway and thus 
assisted climbed to the top Those behind handed np 
to him the coIouTB of his company which unaided, 
he planted on the parapet. About twenty of the 
company following the example of the serje&nt, 
were enabled to jom him by the employment of 
similar means with himself and while some of this 
heroic bend were engaged with the enemy others 
descended on the inside of the rampart and opened 
the gate through which the rest of the assalhiig 
party rushed like a torrent 

Soon after the capture of Weyconda, M^jor Law 
rence took up quartere for the rainy season about 
fifteen miles from Tnchinopoly the Taiyore troops 
havmg prenously returned home Here, on the 28th 
of November they received news of an attack made 
by the French on Triohmopolv The attempt was 
unexpected the garrison m a great degree taken by 
surprise and could the French have abstained from 
firmg it 18 not improbable that the place might 
have been earned Bat the first shot brought all to 
their posts, and the French were dnvon back with 
a lose of Europeans estimated at five hundred men * 

• "WIIkB ■ Hktory vol i p«ge 307 
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A long intcr\al of colnpa^lti^c nliicli sue- chap hi. 

cceded Ba^ biokon 1)V a ^onous (li‘.a‘'tcr to tlic 
Engli''h aiin^.. In tlio earlN ])ait of the month of 
Februarv, a ]iait} of Fmopcan and natnc troo])<?, A.D. I75i. 
engaged in the coine^ance of stoie‘., Beie siirjnised 
and defeated Bith gieat lo'^s One of tlic most 
lamentable oonsequences Bas the desti notion of the 
gallant conipan} of gienadiei*' bIio had contiibuted 
so largely to then conntn’*^ honoiii and snoccss . of 
Mhom Oimc obsencs that “thcA maj be said, with- 
out exaggeration, to luuc lendeied moic scnioc 
than the same number of tioops belonging to any 
nation in ain jiait of the A\oild 

Before this event an attempt had been made by 
the lepiesentatnes of the Fiench and English East- 
India Companies to negotiate; but after se^eral days 
had been consumed m piofitless discussion, they 
separated Tvithout a single step being gained towards 
reconciliation. But the year was not to close with- 
out a renewal of proceedings for pacification con- 
ducted undei different auspices The extiaoidinaiy 
position of the French and English in the East had 
been forced on the attention of the respective go- 
vernments at home , and the resolution to dispatch 
a Biitish squadron with reinforcements induced the 
French to consent to an aiiangement for the settle- 
ment of the disputes between the two countiies, by 
commissioners to be deputed foi the pm pose The ne- 
gotiations weie to be conducted on the spot where the 
dispute had ansen, and it might have been expected 
* Orme’s History, vol i page 345 
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cuAP in that Duploix would Iiavo boon continued bj the 
French govommcnt ns its representative. This, 
however, wns not the fiict He was superseded by 
the appointment of M Godheu, who arrived at Pon 
dicheny on the 2nd of August, and proclaimed bis 
commission * The first result was a suspension of 
arms for three months, which commenced on the 
A.D nw 11th of October On the 14th of that month Du- 
ploix departed for Europe f 

Towards the close of the year a treaty was con- 
cluded, subject to confirmation m Europe , and on 
A.D 1715. the 11th of January following a tmee was agreed 
upon, till the pleasure of the European authonties 
should be known. In the meantime eveoy thing was 
to remain on the footmg of tdi posstdeUi By the 
treaty both parties were reetnuned from Interfermg in 

* Onns ujv that the remoral of Ihipkix favJr place withcwt 
aap apphenUon from the Kngliili goremmeot and he aioibet 
meamre to a eomnetKm that Dnplaz not a n-f n to be trasted 

with itidi a commimnci. Dapkiz alleged that it wu atiptilated 
that the gorenum oq both ndaa ehocld be remored, but aa Mr 
Saondat, the goremar of Madiaa waa contmoed m office, and 
managed the n^^otiatxin on the part of the Bnglah without anp 
objection firenu the French thii doea not appear probable. 

1 the mccormts whldi he rendered to the Company it 

appeared thwt, from hu pnrata estate and from money bantnred 
on his persanal secnnty be bad ffisbmaed fin* the pnhlic Mirice 
three TnmtnrM of iupe c j The French Fast India Company re 
fused to pay any part of tbf aum on the groond of M Duplex 
hamig menrred expense without anthonty and a suit at law 
commenced to enforce his daim was stopped by royal inter 
diirfc. The penems fro m whom he had borrowed money were, 
bow er er treated with the nine meaiore of justice; for while denied 
the power of proaecatmg hm own dsims, Dnpleii was favumed 
with lettere of protection from his credi ta rs 
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tlie of nntno pniifos lm( !>> tlio of cn\i» iii 

tiiice tliov onirj\!XO(l (o oliliijc llic'ir allio'; (o o])^c’r\o 
(lie iiroMMoiN of the IkmIv. and in enso of contn- 
mac\. to CMifoioc ooinjdianeo In aiin*' Tlie com- 
mander of the ]\h SOI cans honover, denjinq- tlio 
iiirlit of tlic Ficnch to conolndc any treat} for him, 
contmned to prosecute lil‘> fa^onlitc scliemc of get- 
ting po'iscssion of Tncliinojioly, till, alaimed by tlie 
reported ajiproacli to lii'^ fioiitier of a body of I\rali- 
lattas to lo^y contribntion<?. and In the simnlta- 
neous ad^ance of Salaliat Jnng to demand tlie 
Mogul’s tiibute, he feiiddcnh decamjied 

The English contiimcd to aid Mahomet Ah in 
collecting his lo^clmcs and icdiicing his lefiactory 
vassals to obedience This jieihapsnas not in stiict 
accordance vith the letter of the treaty nith the 
French, but the latter, undci M JBiissy, -wcie jcn- 
deiing similar assistance to Salabat Jung In I\[a- 
dura and Tinnevelly, the opeiations of the English 
n ere attended ■with little success and still less 
honour; and an attenijit to coerce into obedience 
the notoiious Murteza Khan ■was met by an intima- 
tion from the goveinoi of Pondiclieiry, that it was 
legaided as an infi action of the tieaty and would 
be dealt A\uth accoidingly The attempt was there- 
upon abandoned. 

The services of the fleet winch had ai rived fiom 
England under the command of Admiial Watson, 
not being icquiied for any other object, weie em- 
ployed in the supjiression of a system of piiacy 
which foi neaily fifty yeais had been a source of 
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eonoufl annojTuice to tlio trade on the coast of Ma- 
labar It was earned on by a family beanng the 
name of Augna, tbo founder of ttIucU bad been the 
commander of the Mahratta fleet, and 'U’ho, arailmg 
himself of the opportnmtics which the events of the 
times throw in his way obtained the grant of certain 
forts and districts convement for the exercise of the 
trade of piracy and established a petty sovereignty 
Hifl descendants failing In their allegiance to the 
Poishwo, that potentate umted with the English to 
chastise them Early in 1756 a small British force 
commanded by Co mm odore James attacked and 
captured Severadroog one of the forts of Toolajee 
AngnOi and also the island of Bancoot The Peish 
wa s fleet were to have assisted in the enterprise but 
they never ventured within gun-shot of the fort In 
February following Admiral "WatBon sailed with the 
fleet under his command to attack Ghenah, the 
principal harbour and strong hold of the pirates In 
this service he was aided by Cbve, who had recently 
arrived at Bombay from England, with a force m 
tended to be employed against the French m the 
Deccan, but which, from the change of mreum- 
stances that had taken place, was now at liberty for 
any other service The Mohrattas were to co-oporate 
m the attack on Ghenah, but the alhes seem to have 
been quite as desirous of outwittmg each other ns 
of overcommg the enemy Both parties meditated 
on oiclusive appropnation of the booty which was 
anticipated, and both took much pains to attain 
their object The English were successful The 
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place fell into their hands, and their Mahiatta fiiends ch^ 
Tveie disappointed of the expected prize 

* The booty, ■^vhen secured by the English, gave nse to fresh 
contentions between the sea and land services, and the entire pro- 
ceedings on the subject are little creditable to those engaged in 
them Sir John Malcolm, while endeavourmg to account and m 
some degree to apologize for the zeal displayed on this and similar 
occasions, does not hesitate to advert to “ that spirit of plunder 
and that passion for the rapid accumulation of wealth which 
actuated all ranks ” — Life of Clive, vol i page 135 The two 
principal officers, however, seem to have been guided by a more 
generous spint than that which influenced their mfenors A larger 
share of the booty was claimed for Clive than the naval officers 
were prepared to yield Admiral Watson resisted Chve’s claim, 
but proposed to make up the deflciency from his own share, and 
actually sent the money Chve, while he expressed himself sen- 
sible of the Admiral’s generosity and dismterestedness, firmly 
though courteously dechned his offer 
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CHAPTER IV 

ciiAp IV Clive bad rotnrned to India \ntb tbo appoint- 
ment of Governor of Fort St. David Tbithor he 
proceeded, when hiB services were no longer required 
A-D 1766 on the western coast, and in the month of June for- 
mnllj entered on the duties of his oflBce But m 
this comparatively qmet post he had not remamed 
quite two months, when the aid of his mihtary 
talents was colled for m a part of India where they 
had never yot been exercised 

Aliverdi Khan, Soubahdnr of the provmces of 
Bengal, Beliar and Onsso, had died m the month 
of ApnL He was succeeded by Mirza Mahmood, 
better Ivnown by his oBSomed uamo of Soony-oo- 
Dowlah, who appears to hove stood to Aliverdi Khan 
m the double relationship of grandnephew and 
grandson. Ahvordi Khnn hod been the architect of 
his own greatness, and his career was not unstained 
by crime but his talents were considerablo, his 
habits of hfe grave, and his govemment as fiee from 
oppression as was consistent with the main ton an co 
of on Oriental despotism It has been said that ho 
was “ perhaps the only pnnee m the East whom 
none of his subjects wished to assassinate ”* The 
• Ormc e Hutory \oL u. page 46 
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cliaractei of his successor was •widely different His chap iv. 
intellect was feeble, his habits low and depraved, 

Ins piopensities vicious in the extreme. From a 
child he had been sullen, capricious, and cmel. His 
education afforded no connective of these evil dispo- 
sitions, but, on the contraiy, tended to foster them. 

He was the idol of the prince to whom he was destined 
to succeed ; and through the doating fondness of age 
his early yeais were passed amidst unbounded in- 
dulgence. Such a traimng, operating upon such a 
nature as that of Sooiaj-oo-Dowlah, pioduced the 
lesult which might have been anticipated. His ad- 
vance towards manliood was marked by a correspond- 
ing advance m vice His compamons were selected 
from the lowest and basest of manlvind, and with 
these congemal associates his days and mghts were 
passed amidst every species of mtemperance. 

Ahveidi Khan had occasionally called upon the 
English to contribute to replemsh his treasury. 

These demands were sometimes refused, and the 
lefusal was followed by the stoppage of trade. 

But the Soubahdar was an mtelhgent prmce, and 
knew the value of Emopean commerce too well 
to destioy it. The disputes which arose never pio- 
ceeded to extremities, and the Enghsh, on the 
whole, found httle reason to complam. The death 
of Ahverdi Khan, and the accession of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah, made an important difference m their posi- 
tion. The new Soubahdar was Imo'wn to entertam 
imfavom’able views towards the English It has been 
said, indeed, that his piedecessoi, notvuthstandmg 
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^ the great moderation of his government, shared 
those Tioivs, and that his last advice to his grandson 
■was to deprive tho English of mihtaiy power • But 
whether the hatred of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah were stunn- 
latod hj tho advice of his grandfather, or left to its 
own operation, it is certam that, at a very earlj period 
after his accession to power, it was actively mam- 
festod* 

The subordinate government of Dacca had been 
administered bj on nnole of Soor^-oo-Dowlah, who 
had died a short time before Ahverdi KTiwti His 
dewan, or treasurer, not deeming his family or his 
property safe in Dacca, had sent them away under 
the care of his son, named Kishindosa, who had 
solicited and found a temporary refoge m Calontta. 
This gave offence to Soor^-oo-Dowlah, who enden 
voured, but without effect, to persuade Aliverdi 
Khfln that tho En glish were actuated by hostile 
feelings towards him The death of his grandfather 
reheved him from restraint, and immediately after 
that event he addressed a letter to the President of 
Calcutta, requiring that Kisbrndoss should be given 
up But this letter was forwarded m a manner so 
extraordinary as to warrant suspicion of its authen 
ticity The bearer disguised as a pedlar came in a 
gmnll boat, and on landing proceeded to the house 
of a native, named Omichund, by whom he \raa 
introduced to tho Bntish authonties Omichund 
who was the richest merchant m Calcutta, had been 

\ • Holwell ■ T>»ctB p«gB 286 Bee bIpo Ormo i History tdI u 
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laigcly engaged in jirovidin" tlic Coinp.niy’s invc'^t- chap iv. 
mcnt<?. and fiom tins occupation a gioat jioition of Ins 
^\ calth liad been dern cd But of tins souico of juofit 

lie had been foi some Acais deprned, in coiiscqueiicc 
of some dissatisfaction 'which had aiiseii uith the 
quality of the goods, and 11111011 had led to the cm- 
plo-^ meiit of factors by the Comjiain to purchase at 
the pioMiicial maikets The Biitish council appear 
on this account to haie iieivcd the alleged com- 
munication fiom Sooraj-oo-Doivlah iiith iiici cased 
distrust, and to haie icgaidcd it as a con ti nance of 
Omichund to gne himself impoitancc The mes- 
seugei ivas accoidingly dismissed ndthout an ansiver 
It lias not long befoie anothei communication fiom 
Sooraj-oo-Donlah ivas icccived on a difleient subject 
He had heard that the English iieie sti engtheniug 
then foitifications, and he lequiicd them to desist 
An ansivei was returned, in pait denying the truth 
of the lepoit which had 1 cached the pi nice, and m 
part justifying the pioceedmgs which he ascribed to 
the Enghsh authorities, on the gioinid of appie- 
hended hostilities with the French This letter 
thiew the Soubahdai into a tiansport of rage , and 
although then actually on his maich to 1 educe a le- 
fiactoiy dependent to obedience, he abandoned this 
object m older to turn his aims against the English 
He forthwith piesented himself befoie the English 
factoiy at CossimbEizar, which immediately surren- 
dered without an effoit being made to defend it 
The news of the fall of Cossimbazar was received 
at Calcutta with feehngs of dismay The gainson 
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^ timount to two hundred , not more than a 

third of thoir number wore Europeans, and few if 
onj had over been m action In addition to tlio 
rogulnr troops in gamson, Calcutta boasted a mihtia 
formed from the European and native inhabitants , 
but so little attention had been given to training fldfl 
force, that when called ont, it is said there were 
scarcely any among them who knew the right 
from the wrong end” of their mnskete,* The 
works wore altogether inadequate to sustain a pro- 
tracted siege, and hod they been of greater strength 
httle would have been gamed, as the stock of pro- 
visioDj ^nthm the place was not more than equal to 
a few weeks* consumption of its crowded population f 
The supply of ammumtion would not have sufficed 
for three days expenditure, if in a good condition, 
and great part of it was spoiled by damp There 
was hardly a carriage that would bear a gun, and 
numerous pieces of cannon were lying uflelees under 
the walls J Assistance was naturally soogfat from 
Madras and Bombay but, with the use of ordinary 
expedition on the part of the Soubahdar it was 
obviously impossible that any could arrive in tune 
to save Calcutta from falling mto the hands of the 
enemy Apphcation for md was made to the Dntoh 
and French authorities, but from neither was any 
obtained The answer of the Dutch was on un- 


♦ Holwcll •ilada Trtct», page 303 

t Efidcncc W Mr Oook m Fir»t Report of tlie Committee of 
Hooae of Conmioii*, 1 773 

J Cook ■ ETfflmct tod Holwell t Indm- 
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qualified icfusal The Ficiich, Ic^s dogged, but inoic char iv 
insolent, ofieied to join the Fnglish, if the latter 
would quit Calcutta and leinove tlieii gairison and 
eftects to the French settlement of Chandeinagoie. 

In the meantime the Soubahdar Ba*^ advancing, 
and the ccleiity of his movements relieved the 
English fiom the peiplexities of long suspense 
Within a veiy few days after the fall of Cossimbazai 
became kiioBii, the enemy’s guns Merc heard at 
Calcutta The usual method of calming the angiy 
feelings of eastern piinces was resoited to A sum 
of money was tendeied in pui chase of the Soubah- 
dar’s absence, but refused Some show of resist- 
ance followed, but theic was little nioie than show. 

The means of defence wcie indeed small , but had 
they been greater, they would probably have been 
vain from their being no one competent to direct 
them effectually. Some of the military officers, and 
among them those of the highest lank, are lepic- 
sented as notoriously incompetent, and theii de- 
ficiencies were not countei balanced by the wisdom 
or vigom* of the civil authorities. It is a small 
reproach to the civil and commercial seivants of the 
Company, that they were geneially deficient in 
military knowledge and skill , but many of them 
seem to have been no less deficient in eneigy, 
piesence of mind, and a regaid to the most obvious 
demands of duty. The natural lesult was, that 
while the thundei of the enemy i oared without, in- 
subordination, division, and distraction weie aiding 
him within All authonty seems to have been at 
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CHAP IV an ond ** From the time,*’ sajs on eje-mtneae, 
“ that Tvo ■n'cro confined to the defence of the fort 
itself, nothing ws to be scon hot disorder not, and 
confusion Everybody utib officious m advising, but 
no one was properly qualified to giro adnce ”* In 
such circumstances, the expediency of abandoning 
the fort and rotroating on shipboard naturally 
occurred to the besieged and such a retreat might 
hare been made without dishononr But the want 
of concert, together with the crmmial eagerness 
manifested by some of the principal servants of the 
Company to provide for their own safety at any 
Bttonfice, made the closing scene of the siege one of 
the most disgraceful in which Englishmen have ever 
A.D itM, been engaged On the 18th of June, it was resolved 
to remove the female residents at Calcutta, and such 
eflects as could convemently be earned away to a 
ship lying before the fort In the night the general 
retreat was to take place Two avil servants, named 
hlanningham and Frankl&nd volunteered to super- 
intend the embarkation of the females, and having 
on this pretence quitted the scene of danger refused 
to return. Others followed their example, and 
escaped to the ship, which m the evening weighed 
anchor and dropped down the nver followed by 
every other vessel of any eke at the station In the 
morning no means of esciq)© were available, except 
two gmnlT boats whicfa still remained at the wharf 
These were eagerly seued by parties of ponio-struck 

of Commoni 1773 
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fugitive';, and among those who thus depaited weie chap iv. 
^Ir Drake, the Go^elno^. and tlie Commandant, 

Captain jMmehm Ahandoned hv thotse -wlio^e es- 
pecial diityitBas to piotect them, tlic dc^oted com- 
munity proceeded to take mea'^ures for e'^tahlish- 
mg some authority m place of that so unworthily 
renounced. The senior membci of council lemain- 
mg m the fort waved hi*; claim, and I^Ii Holwell, 
another memher, a':sumed the command with the full 
consent of all pai ties. No expectation was entertained 
of presenting the ultimate fall of the place; the 
only object m siesv was to defend it until a letieat 
could be made, and a Company’s shij) wdiich had 
been stationed up the liver would, it was anticipated, 
atford the means of escape Ordcis w’eie sent to 
bring the ship as neai the foitaswas practicable, 
and the commandei proceeded to cair}" them into 
effect , but the pilot, infected by the dastardly feeling 
which had overcome so many of his supeiiors, lost 
his presence of mind, and ran the ship agiound. 

There was now no hope but m the consideiate feel- 
ings of those who had fled from their companions, 
still exposed to dangeis which they had refused to 
share Ignobly as they had abandoned then Jiioper 
duties, it could not be believed that, when the 
consciousness of personal safety had calmed then 
agitation and time had aflbided opportumty for 
reflection, they would coolly suirendei a large body 
of their countiymen to the mercy of a despot, 
whose natm’ally cruel disposition was inflamed by 
the most savage hatred of the Enghsh To the hope 
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CII^ IV of gucconr from tlila qnftrtor the inmates of the be- 
Hogod fort naturally tnmod -when nil other hided 
For two days after tho flight of the governor and 
those who accompanied him , the defence of the 
place was maintained with little skill mdeed bnt 
with considerable perseverance. For two entire days 
did the besieged throw np signals, cfllllng npon their 
fugitive compamone to asHist them in escapmg the 
dangers which those compamons had feared so much 
that they had soonfleed even honour to safety For 
two entire days did the fugitives look upon those 
signals, while the flames which burst jfrom all parts 
of the town testified gtiH more amply to the dis- 
tress of their countrymen, and the contmned flnng 
of the enemy told of thefr mcreasmg danger without 
making a mngle effort to answer the calls t^ion their 
humanityor to mterpose the slightest assistance. One 
who had given nunute attention to the subject ob- 
serves, that a single sloop with fifteen brave men 
on board might, in spit© of all tho efforts of tho 
enemy, have come up and anchonng under the fort, 
have earned away all”* who remained to become 
a tyrant s captives but even fifteen brave men 
were wanting for the duty 

The enemy entered, and the Company § servants, 
dvil and mihtary, by consequence became prisoners. 
They had at first no reason to apprehend any great 
seventy of treatment, the Sonbahdar having offlnred 
Mr Holwell, “ on the word of a soldier ” that no harm 
should come to them f Hann, however did come 
• Onno e History toL ii. p 78 f HolweD a Tncti, p. 383 
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■whether hy the contrivance of the Soiibahdar or of chap iv. 
some of his dependents. Diflmidty Mas found or 
pretended in discovering a pioper place of security, 
and, after some seaich, a lOom attached to the 
bai racks, which liad been used foi tlie confinement 
of military offenders, ■was selected for the pm-pose. 

The dimensions of this place weie eighteen feet by 
fourteen On three sides there was no piovision 
for the admission of air or light, on the fourth 
weic two small windows seemed byironbais; but 
these, it is lepiesented, fiom theii position not 
being to the ■vMiidwaid, could admit little air,f an 
evil aggravated by the overhanging of a Io^b" veian- 
dah Within a space thus confined and ill ventilated, 
on a sultry night in the sultiiest season of the year, 
weie immuied one hundied and forty-six human 
beings, a vast majority being Europeans, to whose 
northern constitutions the oppressive climate of 
Bengal could scarcely be made supportable by the 
aid of eveiy lesource that ait could suggest, and 
seveial of them suffering from the effects of lecent 
wounds Few of the peisons knew any thing of 
the place ; those who did could not at first persuade 
themselves that their guards seriously proposed to 
shut up such numbers m that narrow pnson, or 
they might perhaps, as one of the survivors affcer- 
waids declared, have pieferred to encounter instant 
death, by rushing on the swords of the soldiers, to 

* Cooke’s Evidence in First Report of Select Committee of 
House of Commons 

t Holwell’s Tracts, page 392 
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CHAP IV tho lingcrmg tortuTO which awaited them When 
at length they pcrcoivod tho horrors of their eitna- 
tion, an offer of a thoosajid mpees was made to an 
officer of tho guard if ho would procure the remo- 
val of part of tho prisoners to another place. He 
witlidrow, but returned with on answer that it was 
impossible. Tho offer was doubled, and the man 
again withdrew but he returned only to disappomt 
tho hope of relief if any hopo existed, by declaring 
that tho desired change could not be effected with 
out the orders of the Soubahdar that he was asleep 
and none dared to woko him Of the horrors of the 
night which succeeded, no words can raise an ade- 
quate conception The heat and thirst soon became 
intolerable and though resistance to the fate that 
impended seemed useless, to yield to it calmly 
was more than could be expected from human na 
tore The rapidly audong strength of the sufferers 
was exhausted and their tonnente aggravated by 
frantic struggles with each other to gam a position 
near the windows, or to obtam a few drops of the 
water with which their guards, more m mockery 
tJiftn m mercy scantily suppbed them through the 
grating In these dreadful contests, some were 
beaten down and trampled to death — while, In the 
more remote parts of the room the woik. of the 
destroyer was m fearful progress through tho over- 
powering heat and the vitiated condition of the air — 
and happy might they be esteemed whose suffonngs 
were thus shortened Of the remainder some were 
m a state of delirium , others rapidly advancing to 
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that state, but, s(ill retaining a consciousness of chap iv 
the scene and circum«:tances aiound them, stioAC by 
insult and abuse to p^o^okc the guaids to fire on 
them. At length the morning came, and Bitli it 
an order foi bi ingiiig out the ]irisonei-s The exe- 
cution of the mandate M*as imjicdcd by the piles of 
dead Avhich blocked up the dooi b ay ; an obstacle 
Bhich it leqmred some time to icmoAO. Those in 
whom the spaik of life Bas not extinct then came 
forth, once again to inhale the puie an of heaven 
Their number was tB'cntv-three i"*" of those seveial 
were soon after earned ofi‘byputiid diseases, the 
consequence of the cnielty to bIucIi they had been 
subjected 

The precise share of the Soubahdai in this atio- 
cious transaction is not ascertainable One of the 
sufferers f bebeved that the oideis were only gene- 
ral, and amounted to no more than that the xiri- 
soners should be secured He attiibutes the baiba- 
rity with which they were enforced to the soldiei's 
entrusted with their execution, and it is certain that 
the honors of the Black Hole afforded them entei- 
tamment “ They took care,” says Holwell, “ to 
keep us supplied with water that they might have the 
satisfaction of seeing us fight for it, as they phrased 
it, and held up lights to the bars that they might 
lose no part of then inhuman diversion ” Another t 
of the pnsonei-s seems to have thought that the 

* So stated by Holwell, India Tracts, page 418 — Cooke, 

(Evidence before Select Committee of the House of Commons,) 
says twenty-two Both were among the prisoners thus con- 
fined -j- Holwell X Cooke. 
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CHAP IV ordore woro specific as to tho place of confinement, 
but that they wore issued m ignorance of its small 
dimensions Bat these apologotlo suggestions, how- 
ever creditable to the generosity of the sufferere, can 
do littlo to rebovo the character of the mnn tmder 
whoso authonty this wholesale murder of prisoners 
took, place. The character of the officers of a go- 
vernment is In a great measure determined by that 
of those whom tiiey serve and if the servants of 
Soorr^-oo-Dowlah exercised any discretion m the 
choice of a prison, it may safely be concluded that 
thenr choice was made under a ftiU impression that 
it would not be disagreeable to their master Tho 
subsequent conduct of the Sonbahdar shews that 
such a behef would have been well warranted 
When Afr HolweUwas admitted to hia presence on 
the mormng after the murder exhibiting on his per 
son painftil evidence of the suffeniigs of the mght,* 
the Soubahdar expressed neither regret for the hor- 
rors that had oocurred nor displeasure at the con 
duct of those who had been the direct mstrumenta 
of producing them but harshly intemiptod Mr 
Holwella attempt to describe them by a demand 

* He wu in a of high fever nrmble to vilk or to vnp- 
port himeelf witboot aMWtmce. Hia endearuuTB to apeek were 
ram till vatcr tu giren him. On hu wa^to tlie royml pi'ueuce, 
a Jemadcr wiio m eappeetmg Inm, tfarmtened that nnlea 

be confeeaed where the tm a nr e wu boned m the fort, be ibonld 
m half an honr be blown fh am the month of a cannon. The 
TTiftmahno ** aay* Holwell, gav* me no m a nn er of concern for 
at j rmnfaTT w I ihoold ertcemed deelh the grtatoat ftToor 
the tyrant coold bare b eatowed upon me. — TVacit i»go 405 
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for tlie treasure supposed to be concealed But the chap iv 
piobabibty is, that the Soubahdai had himself made 
01 sanctioned the selection of the Black Hole as the 
place of confinement, for when the miserable pri- 
sonei-s besought that they might be lelieved by the 
removal of part of their number to some othei 
place, their prayer was unavailing, because it could 
not be granted without the expiess orders of the 
Soubahdar, whose sleep no one dared to distmb for 
so tnvial a purpose as the pieservation from death 
of nearly one hundred and fifty human beings That 
he was ignorant of the inadequacy of the place to 
leceive so many prisoner is no excuse, seeing that 
his Ignorance was voluntaiy, and might have been 
removed without delay, mconvemence, or dangei 
It was his duty to assure himself that, m commit- 
ting his pnsoners to safe custody, he was not con- 
sigmng them to death ; and his want of knowledge 
of their situation, if it existed, was the lesult of his 
want of mteiest He knew not because he cared not 
“ All was lost,” says Orme, before the piesi- 
deucy of Madras even received inteUigence of the 
danger.” The surrender of Cossimbazar was not 
known there until the 15 th of July Disturbances a d 1756 
with the native princes were too common to excite 
much surprise, and it was supposed that the attack 
upon Cossimbazar was the result of a tempoiary 
outbieak eithei of jealousy or avarice, and that the 
wrath of the hostile prmce would m due time be 
appeased in the usual way by a piesent It was, 
notwithstanding, thought advisable to stieugthen 
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tUo British eatablishmont In Bengal and Major Kil- 
patrick -mis dispatched thither with two himdred 
and thirty troops, mostly Europeans. On the 6th of 
August nows arriTcd of the fall of Calcutta, which 
‘ scarcely created moro honor and resentment thnn 
consteniatioii and perplexity 

Part of the council were opposed to Bending any 
Jorge force to Bengal, iroin a fear of dimimshing the 
security of tho English interests on the coast of 
Coromandel and desired to try the effect of nego- 
tiation This Ime of pobcy was strenuously resisted 
by Orme, the celebrated hletonan, then a member 
of the council of Madras, He mamtamed the neces- 
sity of dispatching such a force as should be sufficient 
to act with vigour and effect against the Soubahdar 
and, after much oppoeitlon, his advice prevailed 
To carry it into effect the oo-operation of Admiral 
Watson with tho squadron under hia command, was 
requested This was readily granted , but a difficulty 
was started as to the disposal of the capturee which 
nu^t be made by the fleet. This was no sooner 
arranged than other difficulties arose out of tho 
questions, who should command the land forces — 
what should bo the extent of the generals authontj 
— his mili tary and diplomatic powers — m what rcla- 

* Ortae. 

f Ottm rtcordi the wince girm by hmiBclf on tb* o c c mn on 
md the opposibcni which he had to encounter but with chaiao 
tenstic modefty he ipeaki of Imntelf only u one of the mem 
ben of c om WI 'who hsmig Tended nme yenn m the Company ■ 
■emce at Calcntta, knew tho Btrength end maolence of the Moor 
uh goremmait m Bengal 
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tion he should stand to the late goveriioi and conn- chap iv 
cil of Calcutta, — and how far their aiithoiity should 
he maintained oi i educed? More than six -v^eeks 
had intei veiled befoie the fall of Calcutta M'as known 
at Madras, nioie than two months as subsequently 
consumed m disputes 

Ml Pigot, the governoi of Madras, was desirous 
of undei taking the command of the expedition, but 
he was inthout mihtaiy expeiience, and claimed 
more extensive poweis than his associates m the 
government felt justified in gianting, and they de- 
clmed to giatify him The next claim vas made by 
Colonel Aldeicron, who was at Madias in command 
of one of the king’s legiments, but his want of ac- 
quaintance with the peculiaiities of Indian waifare 
was regal ded as disquahtjung him for the duty ; and 
anothei objection to his being entnisted with it was 
giounded on his being independent of the Com- 
pany’s servants, and little disposed toiecognise then 
authority Colonel La^vrence was m every way qua- 
lified foi the command, and would, without doubt, 
have been nommated to it, had he not been incapa- 
citated by the state of his health. It would have 
been stiange if m this emeigency Clive should have 
been forgotten Oime had the ciedit of suggesting 
hi m as the leadei of the expedition, and the piopo- 
sal being warmly appioved by Chve’s eaily and unde- 
viatmg friend. Colonel Lavsuence, was finally adopted. 

The powere of the foimer governor and council of 
Calcutta, m civil and commercial afiairs, weie pre- 
served to them, but m all mihtaiy matters Chve 
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ciiAF IV TiTiB to Ijo onttroly independent. This strongly 
objected to bv Mr Monningham — q member of the 
conned of Calcnttfl, a gentleman irho boasted the 
unenviable distmction of banng been foremost in 
tbo diBgmcefhJ flight from that places and irho had 
been deputed by the fugitives on a mission to Ma 
dms. His romonstmnees, without doubt, received 
all tbe attention which the firmness of his character 
demanded, but they were ineflectnol 

The troops destined for the earpedition amounted 
to nine hundred Europeans and fifteen hundred 
sepoys The squadron under Admiral Watson con- 
sisted of five ships. In these and m five transports 
the forces were embarked but, when on the point of 
departure, they were depnved of the royal artiflery 
and of the king s guns and stores by the pertmacious 
refusal of Col Aldercron to Buffer them to proceed 
unless he had the command These were conae- 
A.D. i?M quently disembarked On the 16th of October tho 
expedition sailed from Modras, and on the 20th of 
December all the ahips except two, after encoun 
tenng some disasters, hod amved at Folta, a village 
on the Hooghly at some distance from Calcutta, at 
which the British authorities had re-assembled when 
beginning to recover from the effects of their panic. 
The absence of the two missing ships senously dimi 
lushed the efficiency of the force. One of them, the 
OutnifcriaJid which bore the flag of Admiml Pocook 
the second m command, was the largest in the squad 
ron and had on board two hundred and fifty of 
the European troops the other a Company s ship, 
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named the 07^(7//, contmiicd tlic gieatei pait chap iv 

of tlie field-artillery The detachment under Majoi 
Kilpatrick, •\^hlch had hcen di^jpatched fiom j\Iadras 
on the arrnal of the ncBs of the fall of Co';‘Jimbazar, 

■was at Fulta but, having suflered dreadfully fiom 
the eftect'i of long encampment ujion su anijiy ground, 

•was not in a condition to add matciially to the 
strength of the Biitish force Of tuo hundred and 
thirty men A\ho had originally comiioscd it, one-half 
had perished, and of those who sur\ n cd only thirty 
were fit for duty Reinforcements Mere expected 
fiom Bombay, but Clive determined to '\^ait neither 
for them nor for the arrival of the two ships v Inch 
had been separated from the lest of the fleet, but to 
advance at once upon Calcutta 

The reduction of that place had been regarded by 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah as the mostglonous achievement 
performed in India since the days of Timour The 
conquest was announced at Delhi by letters magni- 
f)ungits impoitance, and dwelling -with equal diffuse- 
ness and complacency on the glory of the conqueior. 

But, though satiated with honour, Sooiaj-oo-Dowlah 
was in other respects grievously disappointed He 
had imagined Calcutta one of the nchest places in 
the world, and had anticipated immense wealth from 
its plunder. Now that the piize was in his posses- 
sion, he found that he had greatly over-estimated its 
value Most of the inhabitants had removed their 
property m contemplation of the Soubahdar’s -visit, 
and the season of the year was one in which no laige 
* Orme, vol u page 79 
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CliAp IV Stock of merchandizo ttos accumulated at Calcutta. 

Tho treasury of Omichund furnished about four lacs* 
ofrupecs, besides somovnluablo effects and merchan- 
dizo to tho amount of about two hundred thousand 
pounds, the property of other parties, fell mto the 
hands of tho invaders The soldiers having appro- 
priated so much of this as they were able to conceal, 
and tho officers appointed to snpermtend the plan 
der having provided for themselves as far as they 
imagined they might with impnnity the remainder 
formed a solid appendage to the abounding glory m 
which Soomj-oo-Dowlah rejoiced. Mr Holwell and 
other servants of the Company were treoted with 
great cruelty in the espectabon that they might 
thereby be brought to discover some concealed trea- 
sure , but as none existed, no revelation of the place 
of Its concealment could be made and the Soubah- 
dar having left m Calcutta a gamson of three thou- 
sand men, quitted it with httle gam m any respect 
except of self-eatiafoctioD His disappomted feel 
ingB found consolation m hostile messages to tho 
French and Dutch, both of whom he threatoned to 
extirpate unless they immediately edntributed to tho 
replenishment of his treasury They endeavoured 
to soothe him by professions of respect and attach 
ment, hut the Soubahdor did not choose to be paid 
in such currency and, niter some hesitation, the 
Dutch were obhged to purchase his forbearance by 
the contribution of four lacs and a half of rupees, 
while the French obtained the like favour by tho paj- 
• Aboot £40 000 
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inent of tliiee lacs and a-lialf. The hettei terms chap iv 
accoided to the lattei weie m consi delation of thoii 
having furnished the Sonbahdar, ^^hen on his uiaich 
to Calcutta, with two hundred chests of gunpowdei, 
a ser^dce winch the pi nice was too grateful to 
forget, even when engaged in plmidermg those to 
whom he was indebted foi it. Thus, neithei Dutch 
nor French had much leason to lejoice in the suc- 
cess of the policy vhich had lestramed them fiom 
affording aid to the English 

From the xiew which Sooiaj-oo-Donlah took of 
his own militaiy genius and its results, he had never 
contemplated the probability of any attempt on the 
part of the English to recovei that which they had 
lost Indeed, had he been conect in his estimate 
of the population of that di\asion of the earth within 
which England lies, and of which it foims a veiy small 
part, he might have been justified m the proud con- 
tempt which he displayed for his enemies, foi it was 
the behef of this piince that “ there were not ten 
thousand men m all Euiope'’”’^ Yet the loss of 
the trade earned on by a small fraction of this scan- 
tily peopled portion of the globe was seiiously felt in 
the diminution of the revenues of Sooiaj-oo-Dowlah, 
and he was meditating the grant of peimission to 
the English to letmn undei severe restrictions, when 
this exercise of his clemency was anested by mtel- 
hgence that they had returned without invitation m 
gieat foice, and were advancing upon then old set- 
tlement The whole aimy of the Soubahdar was 
Orme, vol ii page 120 
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forth^7itIl onleroO to nflseniblo at Moorshedabad, the 
capital of lua domtnions, for the pnrposo of resistmg 
the daring strangerB. In tho meantime dispoaitiona 
liad been made for dofeadmg Calcntta the officer 
in command there -who says Orme, “ had no con 
rage but much circoingpectiom” To this person let- 
toTB wore forwarded from Chve and Admiral Wataon, 
addressed to the Soubahdar They were open, and 
the cautious officer after ascertaining their charac- 
ter, declared that he dared not send letters written 
m such menacing terms. 

On the 27th December the fleet left Fnlta, and 
the next day anchored at Moldapore, where the 
troops wero disembarked for the purpose of march 
mg to attack Budge-Badge, a fort of some strength 
about ten miles distant The march thither was 
one of dreadful fotigne, and occupied sixteen hours 
The country was such as could not be traversed 
under the most fevourable circumstaiicee, without 
extreme labour, and the troops on this occasion 
had not only to encoonter the difficulties which it 
presented to their own passage^ but also to draw 
two field pieces and a tumbnl loaded with ammnni 
tioiL This arose from the contmued apprehensions 
of the conned at Folta, who clingmg to thoir first 
fear with more than martyrs stedfastnees, did not 
venture to provide a single beast either of drauglit 
or burden, lest they should incur tho Soubahdar s 
resentment. After such a march, it may well bo 
beheved that the troops stood m need of rest , but 
unfortunately they resigned themsolvee to it without 
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taking the common precaution of stationing sentinels chap rv. 
to guaid against surprise"^ Momchund, the gover- 
nor of Calcutta, was in the neighhouihood with a 
force of upwards of three thousand horse and foot 
He was appnzed of the movement of the English, 
and about an hour after they had laid down to sleep 
commenced an attack. Clive’s intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mmd succeeded in averting the danger so 
neghgently incurred. He piomptly made the neces- 
saiy dispositions for repulsing the enemy, winch weie 
executed with precision and effect The enemy were 
driven from the posts which they had occupied, but 
still seemed prepared to contest the foitune of the 
day, till a shot passing neai the turban of Momchund 
so astounded that gallant commandei, that he in- 
stantly turned his elephant and fled with his whole 
force. In extenuation of the carelessness which had 
neaily proved fatal to the Enghsh cause, it has been 
urged that the English had but recently landed, that 
Chve was ill, and that he must have depended upon 
others for mtelhgence f These circumstances wiU 
excuse him for not knowmg that an enemy was near, 
but they furnish no apology for neglecting an ordi- 
nary precaution 

Although the British troops were m this affair 
taken at a disadvantage, the result seems to have 
impressed the enemy with a conviction that they 
were not to be despised. The following day was 

* This would appear almost mcredible, but it is distmctly stated 
by Orme 

t Malcolm’s Life of Cbve, vol i Note on page 154 
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cn^rv fired for an ossanlt on Budge-Budge, but in the even 
ing a drunhon sailor belonging to the British squad 
ron having straggled to the ditch crossed it, and 
scrambled over the ramparts. Fmding no sentinels, 
lio shouted to the advanced guard of the Bntish force 
that ho had tnlcn the fort, and on their proceedmg 
to jom him it was found that the place was evocu 
ated. Momchund returned to Calcutta, but re- 
mained there only a few hours, when leaving a gur 
nson of five hundred men, he went away with the 
rest of hia force to Hooghly where,” says Orme, 
having Ukewise communicated his own terrois, he 
proceeded to carry them to tho Nabob at Moorahe- 
dabad” 

Calcutta, after the discharge of a few shots, was 
A.D \7i7 abandoned to the English, who on the 2nd January 
once more became masters of the place from which 
a few months before they had been so ignomlniously 
expelled But the want of an enemy did not ensure 
peace The jealousy of the Bntish authorities gave 
nse to fierce disputes as to the nght of command 
Admiral Watson was smgolarly tenacious of his 
rights, and of those of the service to which he be- 
longed Chve was not slow m upholding his own 
claims ns commander m-chief of the Company s 
foroee m Bengal, and as holding moreover the rank 
of beutenant-colonel m his M^estys servico an 
honour which had been conferred upon him before 
ho left England At the same time, the Governor 
and Council of Bengal, though they had found their 
authonty a burden m time of danger, were quite 
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ready to resume it when the danger was passed. A chap iv 
party of sepoys having enteied the fort at the same 
time with a detachment fiom the ships weie nncere- 
momously turned out by the lattei, and Clive on his 
anival was informed that none of the Company’s ofii- 
ceis or troops should have admission His was not 
a spint to submit tamely to such an interdict, and he 
accordingly entered m defiance of it He found the 
fort m possession of Captam Coote, a long’s ofificei, 
who shewed him a commission fiom Admiial Wat- 
son, appointing him govemoi Chve demed the 
authonty of the admiral, and thieatened to put 
Captam Coote under anest if he refused to acknow- 
ledge his own Captain Coote thereupon desiied 
that Admiral Watson should be made acquainted 
with the state of affairs on shore, to which Chve as- 
sentmg, a message was dispatched to the admiral, 
who, m reply, informed Chve that, if he did not 
immediately evacuate the fort, it should be filed on 
Chve rephed that he could not answer for conse- 
quences, but that he would not abandon the fort. 

Fm-ther attempts to shake his resolution were made, 
but Chve persisted m maintaimng his claim, with the 
quahfication that if Admiral Watson would come on 
shore and take the command himself, he would offer 
no objection. This expedient was adopted The 
admual came, and havmg leceived the keys of 
the gamson from Clive, held them till the next 
day, when he delivered them m the kmg’s name to 
the Company’s representatives Thus ended a very 
idle dispute, by which some time was wasted, the 
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ctiAP rv pubbc flomco unpcjdod, and much ill feelmg eu 
gendered among bravo men engaged m a common 
cause. 

These diYisions being healed, the Bntish proceeded 
to push thoir success In the direction m which Mom 
chund had dod. A force was detached to attack 
Ilooghly The fleet prepared the way by battering 
the fort, and a broach, barolj practicable, having been 
made it was determined to storm, A felse attack 
at the main gato was made by one division of the 
troops, while Captain Coote with the other and some 
sailors succoodod in entering the breach undiscovered 
Tho gnrmon no sooner perceived the En g lUh on the 
ramparts than they quitted their poets and made 
their escape at a small gate 

Thus for success tho most ample had attended tho 
progress of the British arms yet even the bold and 
sanguine spirit of Cbve began to doubt of the ox 
pediency of persevering m hostihty The Soubah 
dar was advancing and the terror of his approach 
deterred the ooontry people from bnnging provi 
sions either to tho town or to the onny which was 
encamped et a short distance from it. Another 
cause of alarm was the arrival of InteUlgenco that 
war had been declared between England and Franco 
The truce between the two nations m India was 
consequently at an end, and as the French had a 
gamson at Chandernagoro containmg nearly os many 
Europeans as the English had in the field tho poesi 
bility of their junction with tho Soubahdnr could 
not be regarded without tho utmost apprehension 
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Sooraj-oo-Dowlali professed to be -willmg to treat, 
but did not slacken Ins march On the 3i dFebmary, 
the van of his army was seen advancing in full maich 
towards Calcutta, while some villages in the distance 
were in flames Either from a belief that an attack 
would be hazardous or from a fear of interrupting 
a settlement by negotiation, httle lesistance was 
oflered by Chve, and on the next mormng the mam 
body of the enemy advanced A letter was at the 
same time received fiom the Soubahdai desiring that 
deputies from the Enghsh camp nught be sent to him. 
Two civil servants, Messm Walsh and Sciafton, were 
appointed to this duty On being mtioduced to the 
chief numster he affected a suspicion that they in- 
tended to assassmate the Soubahdai, and desired to 
examme whether they had not pistols concealed about 
them This ceremony performed, he called upon 
them to part with their swoi ds, but with that demand 
they refused to comply, and it was not enforced. 
When brought mto the piesence of the pnnce, they 
dehvered their proposals, which he read, and then 
havmg whispered to some of his ofiiceis, he desired 
the deputies to'confei with his dewan The confer- 
ence, however, did not take place Omichund, after 
the capture of Calcutta by the Soubahdar, had been 
his constant follower, in the hope of getting back 
some part of the property which he had lost Being 

* According to Orine, it was Clive who proposed negotiation — 
Hist vol u page 129 Chve InmsRif represents the overture as 
commg from the Souhahdar — First Report of Select Committee 
of House of Commons, 1772, page 147 
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cn^ IV tho owner of many bouses in Cfllcutto, and havm^ 
other interests there, he wns annons at tho same 
time to maintain his mfluonco with the English, and 
on this occasion ho probably saved tho hves of the 
two deputies, IIo hod been present at the audience, 
and as tho deputies wore returning he took an oppor 
tunity of advising them to take care of themselves, 
addmg with a significant look, that the Soubahdars 
cannon was not yet come up The deputies, not slow 
m understanding his intimation, nor backward in 
acting upon it, ordered their attendants to extinguish 
tholr bghts and instead of going to the tent of tho 
dowan, proceeded, m darkness, silence, and panting 
haste, to the Bntish camp On receiving their report^ 
Clive determined to attack tho enemy on the follow 
mg morning The attack was made, but without 
much judgment. The Engiiah, however succeeded 
m passmg entirely through the enemy s camp though 
a thick fog prevented their tummg their success to 
the best account. Neither party derived much either 
of honour or of satisfaction from the affair but tho 
Soubahdar s confidence was greatly shaken by it, and 
he retired some distance with his army Negoti 
A.D 1767 ation was then renewed and on the 9th Febmaiya 
treaty was concluded, by which the Soubahdar agreed 
to restore the Company e factories, but only such of 
the plundered effects as had been brought to account 
in the books of his government, which probably 
formed a very small part of them The English were 
to be permitted to fortify Calcutta in whatever man 
uer they might think expedient, and to coin money m 
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tlieir own mint All merchandize under their diis- chap iv. 
tuclvs or passes was to he exempt from tax, fees, oi 
imposition of any kind ; they were to have posses- 
sion of certain milages, and to he geneially confiiTned 
m all the pnvileges which had been granted them 
by the Mogul emperors from theii fiist anaval in the 
jirovmce Two days after the signing of the treaty, 
the newly estabhshed cham of friendship received 
another Imk by the addition of an article of alhance 
offensive and defensive 

On the advantages of this tieaty different ojnmons 
were entertamed, and Admiral Watson was styongly 
opposed to any attempt at a settlement of the dis- 
putes between the Company and the Soubahdar, 
untd the latter had obtamed some further expe- 
rience of the effects of the Bntish arms * Chve, 
however, thought differently, and, considenng the 

* Previously to the conclusion of the treaty. Admiral Watson 
addressed a letter to Chve, which is a characteristic specimen of 
the composition of a genuine Bntish seaman He says, " I am 
novr fcdly convinced that the nabob’s letter was only to amuse us 
m order to cover his retreat, and gam time till he is reinforced, 
which may be attended with very fatal consequences For my 
own part, I was of opmion that attacking his rear when he was 
marching off, and forcmg him to abandon his cannon, was a most 
necessary piece of service to bnng him to an accommodation , for 
till he IS well thrashed, don’t. Sir, flatter yourself he •ftnll he m- 
chned for peace Let us, therefore, not he overreached by his poh- 
tics, but make use of our arms, which wiU he much more prevalent 
than any treaties or negotiations In order to do this, I have sent 
Captam Speke to talk with you on the subject I think, too, it 
might not he amiss were you to consult some of your own officers 
on the same occasion You wiU pardon the hberty I take on this 
particular, when I assure you I wiU do the utmost of my endea- 
vours to assist you ” 

P 2 
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CH^ rv difficoJties bj which ho wns Burrounded and which 
ho had In prospect, perhaps more Justly Hu 
force amounted to aomething more than two thou 
sand , that of the enemy to forty thousand A 
considerable body of French troops, now released 
from all restramt upon the exercise of their arms, 
were m the neighbourhood, and though they 
m a n ifested bttle disposition to hoatibty, it was un 
possible to coleuhiCe upon their forbearance, when 
ever a /arourable opportunity for attacking the 
English should occur They could now be regarded 
In no other bght than as enemiee and situated as 
Cbve end his associates were, one antagonist was 
quite sufficient for the tune Another consideration, 
rendering it desirable to tenninate the war as speedily 
as possible, was the expense of carrying it on The 
Companywere not then the rulers of the larger part of 
India, and the arbiters of the destuues of the whole 
Trade was their pnrsuit, and they armed only for 
its protection. The treaty restored the Company to 
a position as good m evory way as that which they had 
formerly occupied, and m some respects better No 
adequate provision, indeed was made against fature 
aggreflflions on the part of the Soubehdar and none 
could be made except hy maintaining within the 
Bntish settlement such a force ns should be sufficient 
to repel them No satisfection was obtained for the 
atrocitiee of the Black Hole and the absence of any 
provision for this purpose is the greatest scandal 
attached to the treaty For this no sufficient apo- 
logy can be found even in the circumstances whicli 
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lla^e been mentioned Peace ^a*' de^'ii-able. but eAon cii vp iv 
peace bouglil too dearh ^\ben tlie sacrilice of na- 
tional honour i^^ the jirice. On thi'^ point Cine can- 
not be acquitted of blame, although, a^? the course 
'\\hich he took va'; little in accordance \Mth cither 
his natural inclmations or hi*; profe'^bional bias, it 
must be bche\cd that he thought it foi the best ^ 

Wlnle the negotiations -with the Sonbahdai MOie 
in progro'^s the iclatne po^'ition of the French and 
English had occupied some degree of attention It 

^ In n letter ^^Tlttcn at this time b\ Clue to the Cliairmnn of 
the East-India Company, he " If I had consulted the inte- 
rest and reputation of a soldier, the conclusion of this peace 
might easily ha\c been suspended " In the same letter he tlius 
adverts to the great and peculiar difficulties of In*' situation, in- 
dependently oT those presented by the power and resources of 
the enemy as compared w ith liis own " I can furtlicr say, I 
never undertook an expedition attended w ith half ‘=0 many dis- 
agreeable circumstances as this the national jealousy subsistmg 
between sea and land senicc has guen me much uncasmess I 
have suffered many mortifications, the independent power given 
me by the gentlemen of the Committee of Madras has created me 
many enemies , and lastly, that attention which by my public 
station I ow e to the interest of the Companj’’, in preference to 
that of pnvate mdinduals, has not passed by unreflected upon 
I am a very considerable sufferer myself, and I can affirm wath 
great truth and smeenty that I have left no means untned wath 
the nabob, when the Company’s mtercst W'as not immediately 
concerned, to mduce him to consider the unhappy people at Cal- 
cutta, and he has often promised to do it ” Of the value of this 
and similar pronuses, Chve however formed a just estimate “ It 
cannot,” says he, “ be expected that the pnnees of this country, 
whose fidehty is always to be suspected, -will remain firm to their 
promises and engagements from prmciple only , it is therefore 
become absolutely necessary to keep up a respectable force in the 
provmces for the future 
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CHAP rv was part of Chvos mstnictions to attack the French 
settlement of Chnndomagoro if during his com 
rannd in Bon^ nows shonid amre of war haying 
been declared between England and France That 
nows liad been rocolycd and immediately on the 
conclusion of the articles of alliance with the Sou 
bahdar CUvo had sought permission to act upon 
his instructions The request was for a time eroded, 
and Clivo availed himself of the Soubahdars tern 
ponnng conduct to move a part of the English troops 
in the direction of Chandemagore. The French, 
however, were m correspondence with Soor^j-oo- 
Dowlah, and the advance of the British force was 
stopped by a peremptory injunction from that pnnee 
CLve was fearfnl of imtatmg him by a resumption of 
hostibtics and the French, while ondeovotmng to 
strengthen their interest by negotiation with the 
Soubahdar were unwilimg till those anangementB 
were completed, to risk an attack from the Enghsln 
Both parties sought to postpone the commoncement 
of actual warfare, and an extraordinary measure for 
effectuig their common object was seriously dis- 
cussed Formerly England and France had waged 
war m India while the two countries were at peace 
at home This it was now suggested to reverse 
peace was to be mamtamed m Bengal between the 
representatives of the respective nations, though 
■war raged elsewhere A proposal to miuntain neu 
trahty was made,* and an arrangomont based upon 

* It u not very cletr from wlucli party the prapoml e n uj ntruL 
Chve m a letter to the Ckraunittee of Fort \villiaiD dated the4th 
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jt wtniltl liinc l)(‘(*ii concluded had chat iv 

the Ficnch .uUliontu'^ at CiiainhunairoK’ |)0‘>v("'‘'('d 
{>tn\eis to (‘liable tlunn to coinph'le it But the} 

^\el(‘ depeudeut ujaui the ^o\(*ruuicut of Boudi- 
chciiNi and in con‘'e(pi('nce of that dejKMidcuce the> 

\\ere lunble to ('liter into am othei than a ]>roM“ 

''loiial aixieeinent, •'Ubjci’t to conhiniation oi icjcc- 
tion In the coutiolhutr aiithoiit}. Cine na‘?Milhup: 
to ‘'injH'ud the coinuu'iiceiueut of ho‘>tihtics upon 
the chance of the treat\ beinir conliinied, but j\d- 
nnral Wat ‘•on took a dilleicnt Men, .ind e\j>ie‘^sed 
hiimelf ‘'trongl} au:aimt i^nin^ eliect to aii) tu'aty 
until it had heen ratified b) the irineininenl of Pon- 
dicherrc Ills deterniination n.is obMOinly light, 
iiiaMniich a'; it n’a'' nell known that a coiie''pondence 
wa*' going on between the Fiench and Boomi-oo- 
Dowlah, and it an as not nnica'^onable to piesiiine 
that the projioscd execution of a proM^nonal ticaty 

of March, 1757, refers to it as liaMngcomc from the French, and 
in Ills cMdcncc before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, he distinctly states this to ha\c been tlic fact Scrafton, in 
his Reflections on the Goi emment of Hindostan, gi\ cs a similar 
account On the other hand. Admiral Watson, in a letter to the 
Soubahdar, saj s, that he (the Admiral) incated the French to enter 
into a treaty of neutraht}’’ In a letter to the Committee of Cal- 
cutta, how'cier, conveying his news on the proposed treaty, the 
Admiral uses expressions which appear to countenance the state- 
ments of Chve and Scrafton The most probable solution of the 
difficulty IS by supposing that there were tci o overtures made at 
difibrent times, and by different parties , a supposition supported 
by some expressions m a pnvate letter of Chve to the Chairman 
of the East-India Company, in winch he speaks of the French 
“ havmg m a manner refused a neutridity,” and adds that they 
subsequently “ offered it ” 
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CIIAP lY WES only nil oipodient to gnin tune Some appre- 
liension, too might ho entertained with respect to the 
moTomenta of M Buasy, who having been dismiased 
with hiB coips by Sniabnt Jung whom he had most 
ahly sorvod, had taken np a strong position at Hy- 
derabad, which amldat vast diiBcolties, he Tnmn 
tamed against Ins late patron Salabat Jmg had 
been desirous of obtaining the aid of the English to 
replace that of M Bossj and the government of 
Madras wore preparing to comply "with the request, 
when tho state of affairs m Bengal rendered it neces- 
sary to dispatch thither all the troops that conJd bo 
spared Bossy obtamed reinforcements from Masn 
hpatam and Salabat Jong finding it improcticsble 
to dislodge him, made proposals of peace and restora* 
tion to favour As a consequence of this measure, the 
French were confirmed m the possession of certam ma 
ntime districts of considerable extent callod the Nor 
them Circars, winch had boon granted to them some 
years before At this tune M Bnasy was engaged m 
setthng those districts, the northern pomt of which is 
not more than two hundred mdee firom Calcutta. It 
was reported that he was on his march towards 
Bengal with a large force to jom tho French troops 
at Chandemagore, and though this was not true, it 
was certainly not improbable. If therefore, there 
were danger m immediately commencing hostilities, 
there was also danger m delaying the commence- 
ment and m considering the expediency of agreeing 
to ft provisions! treaty it could not fail to be ro- 
membered that the engagements entered into by 
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La Bourdomiais on the capture of IMaclras, had been chap iv 
scandalously set aside by tlic alleged supeiior autho- 
rity of Dupleix 

But tlioudi theie uere stioiig reasons against 
concluding the proffered tieaty of neutiality, the 
opposite couisc was not free fioiii difficulty To 
attack the Fiench uithout the consent of the Sou- 
bahdar was dangerous, and of obtaining his con- 
sent theie seemed little hope The Soubahdar’s 
hatied of the English naturally led him to attach 
himself to their enemies, uhom he was actually 
assisting with money, and uas pieparing to assist 
with tioops Many poweifiil inteiests, too, were 
arrayed m opposition to the ^ie^^s of the English 
Some of the Soubahdar’s officeis, who had shared 
laigely in the spoils of Calcutta, were apprehensive 
of being obhged to refund their plunder Others 
deiived profit fiom the Fiench tiade , and some na- 
tive bankem of great wealth and influence (beaded 
an attack upon Chandemagore, because the govern- 
ment of that settlement was indebted to them in a 
vast amount All these mterests found chaimels for 
mtngue ; while, on the other hand, the emissaiies 
of the British Government, both Euiopean and 
native, weie actively engaged in sohcitmg the re- 
qmied permission to commence hostihties Both 
parties had lecourse to an extensive system of coi- 
ruption In the meantime the Soubahdar was 
alanned by the intelhgence of an Affghan invasion 
of DeUn, which he appiehended rmght be extended 
to his dominions ; and tins feeling led him to expiess 
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ciiA^iv a mail for tbo co-oporation of tlio English tn Iub 
dofonco "Whilo nOmrs ^rerc m this state, advico 
^vas received of tho amval of Admiral Pocock m the 
Ctimbcrlandf together Tnth part of the troops which 
had been dispatched from hindras, and also of re- 
inforcements from Bombay Chve had constantly 
maintained the necessity either of agreemg to a 
iicutrahty or of immediately attacking Chanderna 
gore Tho additional strength now obtamed seemed 
to favour the adoption of the latter branch of the 
alternative, but it was not determined on without 
considerable hesitation Tbo members of the Select 
Committee were Colonel Chvc, Mr Drake, Jl^jor 
KiJpatnck and Mr Becher The two latter were 
for rnaintainmjf nentndity Chve was for attack 
Mr Drake seemed scarce to have been more master 
of himself than at the moment of his discreditable 
flight from Colcntto. “ He gave an opinion,” says 
Clive “ that nobody could make any thing of”* 
Subsequently Miyor Kilpotnck asked Chve whether 
he thought the land and sea forces of the British 
could oppose Chandernagore and the Sonbahdars 
army at the same tune and, on receiving an answer 
m the affirmative, he desired to withdraw his former 
opinion and adopt that of Chve. Tho conversion of 
Major Kilpatnck was followed up by voting the un 
mtelligible ‘ opinion of Mr Drake to be no opimon 
at all ”f and thus a miyonty in &vour of war irns 
secured Tho immediate result was tho dismissal of 

• First Report of Select Committee of Hooie of Commow 
1772, pege 147 t Ibid 
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the French deputies, although it is said that the chap rv 
tieaty of neutrality was even fauly copied ready for 
the signature of those by whom its terms had been 
arianged But a new difficulty occun’ed. Admiral 
Watson, though opposed to neutrality, was unwil- 
Img to attack the French without the penmssion of 
the Soubahdai To obtain it he had addressed to him 
a senes of letteis wntten in a style of bold expos- 
tulation, and, latterly, even of menace In a letter 
beaimg date the 7 th of Maich, he says, “ I now ad 1757. 
acquaint you that the lemamder of the tioops, which 
should have been here long ago, and which I heai 
the Colonel expected, will be at Calcutta m a few 
days , that in a few days more I shall dispatch a 
vessel foi more ships and moie troops ; and that I 
will kindle such a flame in youi country as all the 
waters m the Ganges shall not be able to extinguish 
Faiewell ’ remember that he who promises you this 
never yet broke his word with you or with any man 
whatsoever ” 

The answer of the Soubahdar presents a perfect 
contrast to the duect and blunt style of Admual 
Watson’s commumcation. After refenmg to the 
pimcipal parts of the admiral’s letter, he thus pro- 
ceeds “ If it be true that one Frenchman does not 
approve and abide by a treaty entered mto by ano- 
thei, no confidence is to be placed in them The 
reason of my forbidding wai m my country is, that 
I look on the Fiench as my own subjects, because 
they have m this afiaii imploied my piotection ; for 
* Orme, vol u page 139. 
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CH^IV which reason I wrote to yon to make peace with 
them or else J had neither pleaded for them nor 
protected them Bnt you are generous and wise 
men, and well know if an enemy comes to you with 
a clean heart to implore your mercy, his hfe should 
he granted him, that is if you think him pure of 
heart , bnt if you mistrust his sincerity act accord 
mg to the timo and occasioiL” This communication 
was tbo result partly of the Sonhaidars leais, and 
partly of a timely present administered to his secre- 
tary * The words act according to time and occa 
Sion** were vogue enough hut they weere construed 
into a penmssion to attack the French, and though 
subsequent letters evinced a contrary disposition on 
the part of the Soubchdar, they were not allowed to 
alter the determination of the British authontiee. 

Chandernagore was accordingly attacked and fell 
The honour of the conquest is pnncipally due to the 
naval force, or rather to a portion of it The Cum 
beriand could not bo brought up the nver in time, 
and Admiral Pocock unwifling to be disappohited of 
a share in the approaching attack, took to his baige, 
the oars of which were phed night and day till he 
reached the place of action, where he hoisted his 
flag on board the Tiger The Salt^rtirr/ was by an 
accident thrown out of action, and the entire brunt 
of the engagement was sustained by the flag-ships 
of the two adnumls, the Kaii and the Tiger ** Few 
naval engagements,” says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ have 
eicited more adiniratioii, and oven at the present 

• Scrafbm i RefltttKjn* p*ge 70 
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day, wlien the nver is so much better known, the chap it 
success with which the largest vessels of this fleet 
were navigated to Chandemagore, and laid along- 
side the batteiies of that settlement, is a subject of 
wonder 

The fire of the ships, says Oime, “ did as much 
execution in three hours as the batteries on shore 
would have done m several days, during which the 
whole of the nabob’s army might have arrived, when 
the siege must have been raised; otherwise the 
troops alone were sufficient to accomphsh the suc- 
cess.”! ^ body of the Soubahdar’s tioops was sta- 
tioned within the bounds of Chandemagore, pie- 
viously to the attack They belonged to the garri- 
son of Hooghly, and weie under the command of 
Nuncomar, governor of that place. Nuncomai had 
been bought by Omichund for the Eughsh, and on 
their approach, the troops of Sooraj-oo-Dowlali were 
withdrawn fiom Chandemagore lest, as the com- 
mander alleged, the victorious standard of the 
Soubahdar should be mvolved in the disgrace about 
to overtake the French 

It had been expected that Clive would be able to 
efiect the re-estabhshment of the Bntish interests m 
Bengal in time to return m April with his troops to ad 1757. 
Madras, at which place a visit from the French was 
apprehended ; and comphance with this expectation 
was now enjomed by the government of Fort St 
George But the state of affairs in Bengal did not, 
m Chve’s judgment, warrant so early a departure. 

* Life of Clive, vol i p 192 -j- History, vol u p 145 
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CHAP IV "wluch reason I wrote to yon to moke peace with 
then 4 or else I had neither pleaded for them nor 
protected them. But you are generous and wise 
men, and well know if an enemy comes to you with 
a clean heart to implore your mercy, his life should 
be granted him, that is if you think brm pure of 
heart , but if you mistrust his smcerity act accord- 
mg to the time and occasion.” This communication 
was the result partly of the Soubahdar s fears, and 
partly of a timely present administered to his secre- 
tary * The words act according to tune and occa 
Sion” were vague enough, but they were construed 
mto a permission to attack the French and though 
subsequent letters evmced a contrary disposition on 
the part of the Soubahdar they were not allowed to 
alter the determination of the British authontiee. 

Chandemagore was accordingly attacked and fell 
The honour of the conquest is pnncipaUy due to the 
naval force, or rather to a portion of it. The Cum- 
hetiojid could not be brought up the nrer m time, 
and Admiral Pocock unwilling to be disappointed of 
a share m the approaching attack, took to his barge, 
the oars of which were phed mght and day tiD he 
reached the place of action, where he hoisted his 
flag on board the Tiger The Sali^ury was hy an 
accident thrown out of action, and the entire brunt 
of the engagement was sustamed by the flag-ships 
of the two admirals, the Kent and the Tiger “ Few 
naval engagements,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ have 
excited more admiration, and even at the present 
• Senfton I Heflectioiu 70 
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day, when the river is so much better laiown, the chap iv. 
success with which the laigest vessels of this fleet 
were navigated to Chandemagore, and laid along- 
side the batteries of that settlement, is a subject of 
wonder.”"^" 

The fire of the ships, says Oime, “ did as much 
execution in three hours as the battenes on shore 
would have done in several days, during which the 
whole of the nabob’s anny might have ariived, when 
the siege must have been raised; otherwise the 
troops alone weie sufficient to accomplish the suc- 
cess.”! body of the Soubahdar’s troops was sta- 
tioned within the bounds of Chaudeinagoie, pre- 
viously to the attack They belonged to the garri- 
son of Hooghly, and were under the command of 
Nuncomar, govemoi of that place. Nuncomar had 
been bought by Omichund for the English, and on 
then’ approach, the troops of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah were 
withdra'wn from Chandemagore lest, as the com- 
mander alleged, the victorious standard of the 
Soubahdar should be involved in the disgrace about 
to overtake the French 

It had been expected that Cbve would be able to 
effect the re-establishment of the British interests in 
Bengal m time to return in April with his troops to ad 1757. 
Madias, at which place a visit from the French was 
apprehended ; and comphance with this expectation 
was now enjomed by the government of Fort St 
George But the state of affairs in Bengal did not, 
in Chve’s judgment, warrant so eaily a departure 

* Life of Clive, vol 1 p 192. f History, vol 11 p 145 
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CII^ rv It can scarcely bo qnostlonod that this view vm a 
just ono TIio Soubalidors hatred of the Enghsh 
mifl in no degree abated — it had rather gamed 
strength from the hnmiliation which his arms hnH 
sufTerod , and the withdrawal of any part of the 
Bntish force would only have been the prelude 
to a renewal of hostilities, accompamed probably 
by a repetition of tho atrocities of the Black Hole 
while tho absence of Chvo would throw the task 
of avertmg or encountering this impending dnn 
gor into the hands of tho weak and mcapable per- 
sons ^^iio had already mvolved the name of their 
country m disgrace, and its mterests in ruim The 
sole imputation that can fairly be cast upon Chye m 
dotermining to remam somewhat longer m Bengal 
than was mtended, is that such conduct was a viola 
tion of his instructions, and this reproach is not a light 
one In excuse, however he had to plead the pecohar 
circumstances of his sitaatiom He had been sent to 
re-establish the Bntish interests in Bengal, and the 
work was yet mcomplete Had Chve at this tune 
returned to Madras, he would have left the posses- 
sions and commerce of his country in Bengal to tho 
mercy of Soony-oo-DowIah and the French com 
mander Law 

Alarmed by the success of the English at Chan 
demagore and by a report that the A-flghans wore 
m full inarch to Bohar the Soubahdar thought 
it necessary to assume an appearance of cordmhty 
towards the victors. He addressed letters of con 
gratulatioE to Chve and Watson, but at tho same 
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time made a most suspicious distribution of Ins mill- chap iv 
taiy foice, aud protected the Frencli wlio had es- 
caped fi’om Chandemagore These, by the Soubah- 
dar’s assistance, reached the Fiench factoiy at Cos- 
simbazai, where M Law held the command. Clive 
demanded leave to attack them, but in place of 
granting it, the Soubahdar furnished them with mo- 
ney, aims, and ammunition, to enable them to escajie, 
undei a pronuse of being lecalled at some futme 
period He had foi some time earned on a corres- 
pondence with M Buss}’’, uigiughim to lepair to the 
rehef of his countrymen in the Soubahdar’s terri- 
toiies ^ Towards the Enghsh he mamfested veiy 

Tlie following is one of the letters addressed by the Souhah- 
dar to M Bussy Sabut Jung, signifying “ daring m war,” is a 
name by which Clive is stdl known m India “ These disturbers 
of my country, the Admiral and Sabut Jung (Col Chve), whom 
bad fortune attend, without any reason whatever, are warrmg 
agamstZoobat-ool-Toojar (M Renault), the governor of Chander- 
nagore This you will learn from his letters I, who m all things 
seek the good of mankind, assist bun m every respect, and have 
sent him the best of my troops that he may jom with them and 
fight the Enghsh, and if it becomes necessary I will jom him my- 
self I hope m God those Enghsh who are unfortunate wiU be 
pumshed for the disturbances they have raised Be confident, 
look on my forces as your own I have wrote you before for two 
thousand soldiers and musquetteers under the command of one or 
two trusty chiefs I persuade myself you have already sent them 
should you not, I desire you will do me the pleasure to send them 
immediately Further particulars you will learn from M Renault 
Obhge me with frequent news of your health ” Another letter is 
written m the same spirit “ I have with great pleasure received 
news of your bemg arrived neai the Onssa coimtry with a powerful 
army of soldiers, tehngas, &c , to the assistance of the commandei 
of Chandemagore I promise myself great pleasure m seeing you , 
a meeting will confirm the great friendship between us I have 
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^ di/Torent feolfngs. Tho passage of a few British ae- 
poj^ to CossunbaEor was obstructed by the Soubah 
dars offlcore,and the transit of ammomtion and stores 
to the English factory there, forbidden. The eiecu 
tion of tho pocmuaiy provisions of the treaty was 
reluctant, tardy, and imperfect, and after a time the 
Soubahdarfl dowan ondeavonred to obtain on acquit- 
tance for tho whole of tho stipulated sum though s 
part only had been paid 

Such was tbo conduct of Soor^-oo-Dowlah to- 
wards tho English In the meantime a spirit was at 
work among bis own subjects and servants, which ex 
posed hi9 throne to danger more imnunent t.hnn any 
onsiDg from causes with which he was acquainted 

ordered the ngitw of the •oohah. the phomdin tad jesntdin of 
Bdidfitpare to Wilt oo jon tad ucBt ^DQ ia jonr enreh. In one 
wruten tfter the capture of Chaadenut^ore, he tap I vn tdneed 
that ytm are tmred tt Bch^jore Ihu nevi girei me pleenire 
the sooner 700 come here the gremter latb&cticm 1 ihtH hare in 
mectaig yoxt. Whet eta I vnte of the perfidy of the BagTuh ? 
They hare withoot gronod pocked t tjoairel vith M Reaaalt, aad 
takim by force hli ftntcry They want now to qaairel ■with M 
Ltw your chief t£ Coesnnbcxtr Imrl 'wiS tike care to oppoeetod 
OTOrthnnr their proceednigt When yem oome to Btluore, I wiH 
theneendM Ltw to your tatwtmce mileit youforindhie ietting 
ont Rettttfnredofmygood wifltowtrdiycraaDdyoorCoinpiiiy 
and to conrince yon of my aiDcerity I now tend frarwannaht 
(orden) to Deedar Ali tad Btiaagee Pmufit. and to R^Jaitm 
Bmgh that u Boon eb yon may enter the prormce they may meet 
tad IpTid yon tH poerible aasatanoe, and not on any jre tfnq? i fan 
pode yonr march botii at Cnttack, BakBoro tad Mldnapore 
By tim nae of toma of that myatmoni agaicy which abenmda 
in Oriental conrti, Mr Watta, Ae Bnlah itmdeot became »e 
quamted with the contooti of the*o lettera when they were wnt 
ten. In the tubBeqnent progieia of erenti cojaea of them were 
fisnnd at Moonhedabad. 
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In the entire ciicle of his ofiiceis, Sooraj-oo-Dow- chap iv 
lah had not a single adherent on 'whom he could 
rely. Many were disgusted by his capiice, and 
almost all feared that its consequences might some 
time be fatal to themselves The feeling of discon- 
tent and the desire of change were not confined to 
the range of the court or the camp : they had ex- 
tended even to a class of persons of all manldnd the 
most cautious, and peculiarly liable to loss from 
political distui'bances Among those who vished 
to see the throne of Sooiaj-oo-Dowlah occupied by 
another, were the Seits, native bankers, of gieat in- 
fluence and great wealth. These poi tents had not 
been unobserved by Law, the French commandei 
He had warned the Soubahdar of the disaffection 
of many of liis servants, had pointed out the con- 
sequences which would follow, and on taking leave 
of the pimce previously to his departure from Cos- 
simbazar, had emphatically declaied his conviction 
that they should never meet again Chve, too, had 
watched the indications of the gathering storm, and 
saw in its approach the da-wn of Biitish supremacy. 

When it was determmed to attack Chandemagoie, 
he had said that the Enghsh, having estabhshed 
themselves m Bengal, not by consent but by force, 
the Soubahdar would endeavom' by force to drive 
them out — that consequently they could not stoji 
where they were, but must go further. The sound- 
ness of these views was confirmed by the subsequent 
conduct of Sooiuj-oo-Dowlah It was obvious that 
he was lesolved to get rid of the Enghsh, and that he 
VOL I Q 
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cu^ rv was rcad^^ to oso tbo anns of their Enropean enemy^ 
to nccompliaU bis purpose tlio state of feeling’ 
among the Soubohdors subjects consequently ac- 
quired an increasing interest, and the British agents 
■Nvcro instructed to observe it with great care 
A D 1757 On the 28rd April, an officer named Yar Loottief 
Khan requested a secret conference with Mr Watts, 
the Bntish resident at the Sonbohdars court. This 
applicant commanded two thousand horse in the ser 
VICO of Soony-oo-OowIah, He was, at the same time, 
m the pay of the Seits, native bankers, already men 
tioned, whom he was engaged to defend against any 
danger even though his arms should be required 
ngamst the Soubahdar himself* The mtemew solioi 
ted with Mr Watts itwas thought dangerous to grant, 
but Omichund was sent to ascertam the object of the 
apphcation To bnn Loottief opened his ■vie'ws, re- 
presentmg that the Soubahdar would soon march 
to the northward to oppose the Affghans — that he 
mtended to temporize with the English unti] his 
return, when he had determined to eitirpate them, 
and never agam to permit them to eetablish a settle- 

• It ieenuat tiia tune not to hare been min«u*lftirtlie'Tealtliy 
(nlThafantB of to dofind tbemachci by aimi agamst tbe 
gorernment. When 6oaiiy>oo-Dowlih ttm ebont to a t tii A Cd 
rmtt?, one of hu ipiei ftddrened a letter to Onuchand, admhig 
Vrtm to remore hi» effects from the i«ne of dinger Tbo letter 
wai mterceptod, ind agnird waiaenl topreTfntthoremoralaftbe 
property ThS brother m hw of Onuchnnd, tnd chief muing er 
of hu offiarr m, coDoeded brmidf m the apirtmenti of the ■women 
and an attempt rnwHe to take him wai itairted by a body of peona 
and armed domeatici m Onuclrand a aemce amotmtmg to three 
himdred. 
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ment in Ins dominions — that most of his officers held chap iv 
him m utter detestation, and ■vvere ready to join the 
first leader of distinction who should laise the stan- 
dard of revolt Upon these alleged facts was fonned 
a pioposal that the English, dming the absence of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, should seize Moorshedabad, and 
proclaim Loottief soubalidar, m which entei’piise he 
piomised them the assistance of some of the most 
powerful mterests in the country, including that of the 
Seits Part of Loottief s statement was kno^vn to be 
true, and the rest seemed not improbable Neither 
the disposition of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah towards the 
English, nor that of Ins officers towaids himself, 
could be doubted : it might readily therefore be 
believed that the Soubahdar entertained the inten- 
tion ascribed to him, and that his chief officeis would 
co-operate m a plan for his overthrow. Watts com- 
mumcated the overture to Clive, who thereupon sus- 
pended the movement of a detachment which was 
about to be dispatched in pursuit of M. Law and his 
men, the march of which would probably have pre- 
cipitated the commencement of open hostilities with 
the Soubahdar. 

On the day following the conference with Loot- 
tief, the proposal made by that person was again 
made to Mr. Watts, with this difference, that mstead 
of Loottief being raised to the soubahdarship that 
honour was claimed for Meer Jaffier, a distmgmshed 
commander m the service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, and 
related to him by marriage. The rank and power 
of Meer Jaffier rendered this proposal more advan- 

Q, 2 
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CI^IV fngcoM tlinn tliat of Lootticf, if indeed the lattoi 
Imd hccn scnonsly intended, hut the prohahditi 
seems to ho, thnt it uns only designed to sound the 
disposition of tho English hoforo rniphcating Meei 
JniKor in the intnguo * This resised plan 'WHS jni 
mcHlitttcIy made kno^Ti to Clivo, and by him to the 
Boloct committee, who thinking fb^ t. a revolution 
in tho government. Into whatever hiinda it might 
full, wonJd bo advantageons to tho English,f unani 
mously detormlncd to ontertnm the proposah The 
Soubalitlar had been relieved from apprehension of 
an mvosion from tho northward by the amval of in 
tolligonce of the retreat of the Afighans from DeHu 
Hia only remaining annoty was occasioned by the 
English, and to keep them in check he resolved to 
reinforce a loige division of his army which lay en 
camped at Plassy, about thirty miles from Moorehe- 
dabad and ninety from Colcmttiu The destined rein 
forcement consisted of not less than fifteen thonsand 
men and the general selected for the command was 
Meer JaEBer, the man who was plotting for the de- 
struction of hi8 sovereign, and his own elevation to 
the throne His appointment separated the chief 
conspirator from the British resident, Mr Watte, 
who was condnotiDg the negotiation on behalf of ins 
government, hut Meer Jaffler was afraid to declme 
the command lest suspicion should be excited Ho 


* Tbi» 11 tte Tkw Uicn by Stmrart, Hatory of Bengal p*ge 
63l It •ecDU *1*0 to be confirmed by Oimo — Hirtoiy toL fi. 
page J48 

t L«rtt» from Select Committee to Secret Committee of E«t 
Iii& Coo^mi^ I 4 tb June, 17fi7 
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accoidiiigly proceeded to obey Ins mastei’s orders chap iv 
wtli apparent alaciity, leaving an agent to conduct 
the coriespondeuce ^vlth the British lesident 

While the negotiations vrere in piogi’ess, a lettei 
was received in Calcutta fiom the Peishva, offeiing 
to invade Bengal with one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, within six v’^eeks after leceiving an invi- 
tation fiom the Enghsh government. It was bi ought 
by a stranger, avIio seems to have been unable to 
authenticate his mission, and suspicion aiose that 
the lettei was an artifice of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to tiy 
the smceiity of the Enghsh. It was consequently 
determined to send the letter to the Soubahdai , a 
step which, whether the document weie genuine or 
not, would have the appeal ance of anucable feeling. 

Fuither to lull the Soubahdar into secuiity till the 
moment arrived for stiikmg the meditated blow, 

Chve broke up the Enghsh camp, lemoving half the 
tioops into Calcutta and the lemaindei mto Chan- 
demagore , and he availed himself of this movement 
to call upon Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to give similai evi- 
dence of pacific dispositions by withdiavdng his army 
from Plassy This pomt was piessed by Mr Scraf- 
ton, who was dispatched to the Soubahdar’s court 
with the Peishwa’s letter With the transmission of 
that document, which proved to be genume, the 
Soubahdar appeared greatly pleased, but he still hesi- 
tated to withdraw his army, and expressed some 

* Another, and the principal object of Mr Scrafton’s mission, 
was to ohtam an opportunity of consultmg confidentially with 
Meer Jaffier , but this was prevented by the watchfulness of the 
Soubahdar’s emissaries 
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cii^ n (loubtfl of Cllvo 8 sincerity These donbts Mr Scraf- 
ton exerted himself to remove, and not 'mthont 
effect. Orders Tvoro issued for recalJing the army to 
Moorshodabad Meor Joffior consequently returned 
to the capital, and there gave an audience to Mr 
Watts, under circumstoncefl of great mystery and 
dan^r A treaty ivas then produced, irhich Meer 
Jaflior swore on the Koran to observe, and added, 
in bla own handwriting the words — “ I swear by 
God and the Prophet of God, to abide by the terms 
of this treaty while I haro life ” The treaty con 
firmed oil the articles agreed upon m the treaty of 
peace with Soort^-oo-Dowlah, declared the enemies 
of tho English, whethctr Indian or Etrropean, the 
cuomies of the fQtnr© eonbahdar transferred to the 
English oU the fiaotones and efiecte of the French 
m Bengal, Behar and Onwa, and prosenbed the 
latter nation from again settlmg m those countnee 
A crore of rupees* was to be givem as compensation 
to the English Company for the plunder of Calcutta 
and the maintenance of their fbrcee, fifty lacs to the 
English inhabitants of that place, twenty lacs to the 
Hmdoo and Mahometan mhabitants, and seven lacs 
to the Armenian inhabitantfl, the distribution of all 
which sums was to be made by the Bntiflh authorities. 
Certam tracts of lands were given to the British, 
and the aspirant to the soubahdarshlp bound himself 
to pay the charges of the Blngbsh troops whenever 
he might require their assistance to abstain from 
erecting any nowfortifications near the Ganges below 
• A bendred bet—sboat a mHItno ittrlniff 
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Hooglily, and to make tlie stipulated payments as 
soon as he should he settled in the three provinces. 
A tieaty emhod)Tngthe same stipulations was signed 
by the British authoiities, and which contained an 
additional article, solemnly binding them to assist 
Meer Jaffier in obtaining the government, and to 
maintain him in it when called upon, on condition of 
his observing the articles of the tieaty. By a sepa- 
rate arrangement, fifty lacs were to be given to the 
army and navy. 

In Moorshedabad the state of affaiis was rapidly 
tending to a crisis Befoie Meer Jaffier was se- 
lected for the command of the tioops designed to 
leinfoice the army of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah at Plassy, 
he had been on bad teims with that piince The 
Soubahdar’s ill feeling leMved with the recall of the 
army, and Meer Jaffier was deprived of his com- 
mand. This step was not the result of any know- 
ledge or suspicion of the plot in which Meer Jaffier 
was engaged ; it was merely one of those capricious 
acts of offence in which Sooiaj-oo-Dowlah was ac- 
customed to indulge Subsequently some confused 
reports reached his ears of the existence of a con- 
spiiacy, of which Meer Jaffier was the head, and in 
which other of the Soubahdar’s principal officers weie 
concerned For several days fierce messages were 
mterchanged between the prince and the geneial 
On the 11th June, letters received in the city from 
Calcutta announced that the English were confe- 
derated with Meer Jaffier, but the Soubahdar ap- 
peared to disbeheve it. Two days afterwards, the 
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CII^IV middon dopartnro of Jfr Watte, the British resident, 
cojiTiDced iiiin that tlio announcement was true 
Ho was tlion propanng- to attach the palace of Meer 
Jafllor with artillery, but panic-stnick bj the dis- 
covery of the oxtont of the confederacy organlted 
ngainet him, ho abandoned hostflitief, and mvitod 
his rebellious general to a confortmoe. Biflnenced 
either by fear or contempt, Meer Jaffier refused to 
attend the snmmons of his soyeroign on Jeanung 
winch, the terror of tho Sonbahdar overcame his 
pride, and waving at once his right to command the 
presence of his subjocte, and tho state m which he 
TVOB accustomed to receive them, he sought at the 
palace of Meer Jaffier the intervierv which was de- 
nied him at his own, and proceeded thither with a 
retinae too small to eiate apprehension. The re- 
sult of the meeting to the Sonbohdar was perfectly 
satisfactory , professions of reconciliation, and pro- 
mises of fidelity, were exchanged with an appear 
once of smeenty, which seemed to want nothing but 
tho solemn sanction of rehgion to render it impos- 
sible to disbeheve them This too was supplied — 
both parties swore on the Koran to adhere to their 
engagements * and the Soubahdar, reheved from a 
degree of alarm which bad been felt as almost over 
whelming, was now excited to the highest d^ree of 
confidence and exaltation. He forthwith addressed 
a letter to Clive, couched m terms of mdignation 
and defiance, and m proud anticipation of a victory 
• ' TTie Korm rntrodoced the accustomed pledge of tbeir 

Alacbood. — ScraftiM > Refieetjom pegeSS 
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oYcr his English enemy, ordered his ivliole army to 
assemble 'snthout delay at their foimer encampments 
at Plassy. A poition of the force, upon iihich his 
hopes Yeie lested, consisted of the tioops of Meei 
Jaffier, commanded by that officer m person. Siicli 
Avas the reliance placed by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah npon 
tlie effect of Ins recent conference •with one yIioiii 
he so lately suspected of treacheiy. 

In the meantime the Enghsli had not been idle. 
The tieaties signed by Meer Jaffier ivei e received in 
Calcutta on the 10th June. No time Avas to be lost 
in commencing opeiations, for before this jicriod the 
secret of his intended movement against Sooraj-oo- 
Do'wdah had by some means transpiied, and had be- 
come a subject of common talk. It was thus that 
it became kno'wii at Moorshedabad on the 11th 
On the 12th, the troops at Calcutta, Avith a pai-ty of 
one hundred and fifty seamen fiom the fleet, maichcd 
to join the remainder of the British force at Chan- 
demagore. Here one hundred seamen Aveie left in 
garnson, in older that eveiy soldier might be at 
hberty for service m the field, and on the 13th the 
rest of the force proceeded on their maich. It con- 
sisted of SIX hundred and fifty European infantry, 
one hundred and fifty artillerymen including fifty 
seamen, two thousand one hundred sepoys, and a 
small number of Portuguese, making a total of some- 
thing more than three thousand men. It Avas ac- 
compamed by eight field-pieces and one or two how- 
itzers On the day of its leaAung Chandemagore, Clive 
dispatched a letter to the Soubahdar, lepioachmg 
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ciL^nr Iiira ivitli his evnmons of the treaty, and other in- 
stnneea of perfidy, liig correspondence with Bnssy 
his protection of Law and his troops, and his inso- 
lence towards vnnons eervnnts of the Bnbsh Go- 
Tomment. In contmst, Clivo dwelt upon the pa- 
tience eliown bj tbo Engliab^ and their readiness to 
assist Inm against the apprehended invasion of the 
Afighnns. It was added, that the English had de- 
temuned to proceed to the island of Cosaunba^ar 
and refer thdr disputes to the arbitration of Meer 
Jafficr, Rojdooloob the Sonbahdars dewan (who 
was also engaged m the conspiracy), the banhere 
Scits, and other eminent persons and if it were 
found that they had deviated from the treaty, they 
would give up all farther claunB , but if it appeared 
that it had been broken by Soong-oo-Dowlah, satis- 
fiiction would be demanded for the loesee sustamed 
by the English, and for all the charges of their army 
and navy Chvo conclnded by announcing that as 
the rainy season was near et hand, and many days 
must elapse before an answer could reach him, he 
had found it necessary to wait upon the Soubahdar 
immediately 

The British force continued its march without 
A-D 1747 interruption, and on the 17th of June took poases- 
don of the town and fort of Kntwah, where they 
found an immense store of nee Chve, however 
was kept m great annety by the dubious conduct of 
3feer Jaffier, whose communications were few and 
generally of such ambiguous import, that it was not 
uimataral to mfor either that his reconcihation with 
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tlic Soiibahdar was sincere, or that lie wanted reso- chap. iv. 
lution to aid the accomplishment of his omti design. 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, after some altei cation ANith his 
troops respecting aiTears of pay, had succeeded in 
assembling at and near Plassy his ^\holc force, 
amounting to fifty thousand men, of ^^hom fifteen 
thousand %\ero ca^alr}’, AMth upwaids of forty pieces 
of cannon The llooghly flowed between the two 
amiic‘5. and to cio^^s it was to provoke an engage- 
ment. Uncertain of the siippoit of I\Icer Jaflier, 
and doubtful of the success of .an attack unaided by 
his co-opeiation, Cine hesitated to take a step 
which, if it should fail, would be fatal to the Bii- 
tish power in Beng.al. Had a defeat ensued, said 
Clive, “not one man would h.a%e retumed to tell 
it”f In this state of mind, he had recouise to an 
expedient little in accoi dance Math the bold and in- 
dependent character of his mind. He called a coun- 
cil of war, at which he proposed the question, whe- 
ther, in the existing situation of the Biitish foice, 
it M’^ould, Math out assistance, be prudent to attack 
the Soubahdar.J Orme remaiks, that “ it is veiy 
rare that a council of war decides for battle ; for as 

* Orme says the Soubahdar’s army consisted of fifty thousand 
foot and eighteen thousand horse Scrafton says, fifty thousand 
foot and twenty thousand horse The numbers m the text are 
taken from the official accoimt addressed by Chve to the Secret 
Comnuttee of the Court of Directors 

t First Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 

1772, page 149. 

X The question actually proposed has been variously stated. 

Chve himself represents it to have been “ whether they should 
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CII^IV tho commntidor novor conmilte lus officers m tlug 
authentic form hut when great difficoltioa ore to 
bo Bumiounted, tho gcnoral communication increases 
tho sonso of nsk and danger which oveiy one brings 
■with Iiim to tho consultation ” In tlnw particular 
case tho natural loaning to tho side of caution was 
perhaps strongthonod by the mmsual order in which 
tho opinions of tho mombers of council were taken. 
Instead of beginning with that of the youngest 

crow tie rmr tad attack Soany-oo-Dorrlai witi their own tbree 
alone, or wait for fortber mtdllgence," — Fuat Rqmrt, pa^ 149 
Sir Ejre Coote ftatet that Clire, after adverUn^ to the lelatiTe 
drcmnftiiicea of the beOigerenti, pot the qoestacm, wheths 
m those dreamataaeg it would be prodent to oome to on nn 
mediate acboo with the Nabob or for^ themaehw (the Kngliah) 
when thej were, and remain till tlie mcaiBooii waa orer and the 
bfabrattaa conld be bnmgbt into the ccimitr y to jam m ” — Pint 
Report, page 15S 

The following is Orme a rernon Whether the armr should 
immediatelf craaa Into the island of Coeeunhtnr and at all nahs 
attack the Nabob or whether aralhng thentMlres of the great 
quantitj of nee which thej bad taken at Kotwih, they sboold 
miunbiin tbemiclrea there during the rainy Kosan, and m the 
meantime umte the Mahrattas to enter the pro nn ee to ^om 
tlurn, _ fUrtmy 70 I d. page 170 This oori'e ap onds nbetan 
tiaHy with Sir Eyre Coote e statement. 

Sir John Maloolm on the mathontf of a mMnoMenpt report of the 
proceedings found ■mnug Cbro a papers, givea the ijaestioc thus : 

‘Whetho’ in our preaeot aitnahnn, without tfiaistwnoe, and on 

our own bottom, It would be prudeait to attack the Nabob or whe 
ther we s h^nM wait t31 joined by aome country power This 
differs from the accounts ghun by Coote and Orme, pnndpelly 
m flie subatitntion erf a general reference to the aid of some natrre 
power m place of the particular reference to tie Mahiatta* but 
xt differs materially from Olive a own statement to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commnus, The real question bow 
erer m whaterer Tnmngr framed, wu as stated m the text 
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officer, and proceeding according to the gradation of chap iv. 
lank to liim who held the chief command, CIivo 
first declared his own opinion, winch nas against 
hazarding an action The influence of his rank, 
and the deference paid to his militaiy talents, must 
be presumed to have had some eflect upon the judg- 
ment of those who noie to follow, moie especially 
when the opinion of one of the most dai mg of men 
was given against the course to which his natuial 
tempei ament would incline him. The lesnlt was, 
that of twenty officeis who attended the council, 
thirteen were favourable to delay.^ Among those 
whose voices were given for immediate action was 
Major Coote, afterwards distinguished in Indian 
warfare as Sir Eyre Coote 

But the decision of the council was overmled by 
the man whose influence had in all probability 
mainly contributed to produce it Sixteen yearn 
afterwaids Clive observed, that this was the only 
comicil of war that he had ever held, and that if he 
had abided by that council, it would have been the 
rum of the East-India Company. On the 22nd of ad 1757. 
June, the British force crossed the river.f An hour 

* Orme, Sir Eyre Coote, and Sir John Malcolm, all agree in 
affirm in g that thirteen then voted for delay, and seven for imme- 
diate attack 

t The circumstances attendmg Chve’s change of purpose, and 
the consequent passage of the river, are very differently stated 
Orme says that Chve’s determmation to advance was the result of 
an hour’s sohtary meditation after the breaking up of the council, 
that on his return to his quarters he gave orders that the army 
should cross the nver the next monung , that at sunrise -they 
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ci^ IV Soulmlidars troojw to follow lura Bat Ins mvita 
tion was (Itsreganled , "for such,” sa^ Scniflon 
“ wnfl thoir mistrust of each other that no com 
mtmdor dorod to vontoro on singly for fear some 
other coramandcr, snspocted of attachment to ns, 
should foil on hjoL” A gonoml cannonading, how- 
ever, commenced from the Soubahdors artillery 
This was felt eovoroly hy the English, who had 
qmtted the grovo where they were sheltered by n 
bank, in front of wWoh they were now drawn np 
Clive accordingly returned with his troops, and they 
once more took up their position behind the bank 
The ouemy thereupon advanced their heavy artillery 
nearer and fired with greater rapidity than before 
bnt they prodnead Lttle effect, the English troops 
escaping the shots by eittmg down under cover of 
the bank. About noon, a heavy shower so much 
damaged the enemy s powder that their fire became 
feeble but the English who had throoghont the 
day answered the enemy s guns with thoir field 
pieces, continued finng without mtermption and 
with considerable effect. Another disaster befel the 
Soubshdar s cause m the loss of Moodeem Ehan, one 
of the mc«t able and feithful of his generals, who 
fell mortally wounded by a cannon ball Shortly 
afterwards the enemy ceased firing tho oxen were 
yoked to the artillery and the whole army turned 
and proceeded slowly towards their camp The 
Frenchmen, who seem to have behaved with much 
gallantry still kept their poet, till a party of the 
British force under Major Kilpatrick moved forward 
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to attack them -wlicn Sinfray, seeing himself un- chap iv. 
suppoited, retired, hut caiiied off his guns. The 
detachment ■which had dislodged the French paity 
M*as soon joined by the remaindei of the British 
force, and all the field-pieces ha'snng been brought 
up, a vigorous cannonade ■was commenced on the 
enemy’s camp S}Tnptoms of confusion after a time 
encouraged Clive to attack at once an angle of the 
camp, and an eminence near it. Both -u^eie cairied. 

A general rout ensued, and the camp, baggage, and 
artillery of the enemy became prize to theii con- 
querors The enemy "were pursued for about six 
miles, and it is supposed lost in the action and during 
the pursuit five or six hundred men The loss of the 
English m killed and •u'ounded -was about seventy. 

Chve had intended to maintain the cannonade 
dunng the day, and to attack the camp at midmght 
The retreat of the enemy, followed as it was by the 

* CLve’s conduct jn consequence of tins movement appears to 
reflect little credit upon him It was made hy Major Kilpatnck 
without Chve’s orders, and as soon as the latter became aware of 
it, he dismissed the Major to another duty with a sharp reprimand, 
and proceeded himself with the party to the French post Major 
Kdpatnek was not justified in acting without orders, and Chve 
need not he blamed for vindicating his own authonty , hut his 
official report of the transaction is uncandid, masmuch as it seems 
to claim to himself the ment of a successful movement which 
was commenced without his knowledge His words are " we 
immediately sent a detachment, accompamed with two field-pieces, 
to take possession of a tank with high banks, which was advanced 
about three hundred yards above our grove, and from whence the 
enemy had considerably annoyed us with some cannon managed 
by Frenchmen ” The idle story of Chve having been asleep when 
the movement was commenced merits no notice 

VOL I R, 
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cn^iv happy movomcnt of Major Kilpatrick, placed vie 
toiy m hla Iianda at on airlior ponod “ Soony-oo 
Do\rIaIi, CIivo observed, “ had no confidence in hig 
army nor Ins army any confidence ui him, and 
thoroforo they did not do their duty on the occa 
flion * Ho Diight have added, that one half of 
tboso "who hold conunonda in his army had no mten 
tion or desire to do their duty WhenMoodeenKlhan 
■was killed, tlio unhappy aoverei^ sent for Meer 
Jaflicr Casting his tnrban at tbo feet of lus ser- 
vant, he implored him in piteons and almost abject 
terms to forget the differences nduch had existed 
botwoon them, and conjured him, by the respect dno 
to their departed relative AJiverdi Khan, to defend 
the throno of his sncceasor Meer Jaffior promised 
an that the Soabohdar could wish, and, as the best 
advice that a devoted friend could offer suggested, 
m consideration of the odvance of the day and the 
fetigne of the troops, that the conflict should be sus- 
pended till the following monung The Soubahdnr 
objected that the English might attack him in tbo 
night, but Meer Jaffier aesured him that he would 
guard against this contingency Orders were accord 
ingly dispatched to the dewan, Mohnn Lai, to recall 
the troops to the comp The dewan remonstrated 
bat Meer Jaffier insisted and his counsel prevailed f 
The work thus commenced by one of the conspira- 
tors was completed by another On the approach of 
the English, Roydooloob advised the Sonbahdar to 

• Firet Report, p»gc 156 

i SoottBHIstDryofBaigaI,foan Gh o1 *t niHa»ttDKhaD p 366 
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retire to Moorslicdabad,* and the recommendation chap iv. 
■svas too well supported by tlic fears of him to mIioiu 
it was addi essed to be disi egai ded. Sooi aj-oo-Dowlah 
fled with the utmost lapidity, and Mas one of the 
fiist to bear to his capital the ncMS of his omti dis- 
giace The disappeaiance of the Soubahdai ren- 
dered hopeless any attempt to lally his troops, and 
nothing 'was left foi the English to perform but to 
take possession of the camp and puisne the fugitives 
Duiingthe gi eater part of the day, Clive had le- 
mained uncertain of the intentions of Meei Jaflier . 
it is probable, indeed, that Mcer Jaflier himself 
shaied the unceitamty, and that all that he had de- 
termined was to shape his course according to cii- 
cmnstances — to watch the tuin of events, and 
join the party for whom ■victory declared Late in 
the day, a laige body of tioops was obseived on the 
flank of the English, whose object it was not easy 
to ascertain. This was the dnusion of Meer J afiier ; 
but, in consequence of the miscarriage of a message 
dispatched by hmi to the English commandei, no 
signs of lecogmtion had been agieed upon These 
troops were consequently regarded "with suspicion, 
and the English kept them at a distance ■with their 
field-pieces. When, however, the general retreat 
took place, they kept apart from the lest of the 
Soubahdar’s army. Chve then became satisfied, not 
only that they were the troops of Meer J afiier, but 
that they would not be employed m support of the 
Soubahdar, and he was theieby encouraged to the 
* Orme’s History, vol u page 175 
R 2 
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cnAP rv attflciv npon tbo oncmj’g camp, -which eecnred the 
Mctory Mccr JaflBcr had not intended that he 
sliould remain thus long in suspense Immediately 
after his interview with the Sonhahdar -when the 
pathetic appeal of the pnneo had drawn from the 
gcneml renewed expressions of duty and attach 
ment, Mecr Jaffior had addressed a letter to Chve 
acquainting him with the advice which he had Just 
given Ins master That advice, it will be recollected, 
was to discontlnno the battle for the day, bnt to 
renew it on the following and to secure its adoption 
hfeor Joffier had undertaken to guard Bgamst the 
chance of a Bmpnse m the night. To Clive, this 
amglc-minded man recommended immediately to 
posh forward, or at oil ovente not to delay an attack 
beyond three o clock, on the foUowmg morning 
But the messenger to whom the letter was entrogted 
was afraid of the firing it "was consequently not 
delivered till the comae of the British commander 
had been In a great measure determined, and it only 
served to give further assurance of its expediency 
Meer JaflSer -was not unconsaous that his conduct 
throughout had been open to suspiciom He had 
endea-voured to stand well with both parties, so that, 
whatever the event of the contest, he might be safe 
bnt he felt some doubts whether his treason m the 
council would be regarded by the English as com- 
pensating for his neutrality in the field. In the In 
terview with the Enghsh officers which followed the 
flig ht of Soor*y-oo-Do-wIah, he evinced more appre- 
hension than joy , the military honours with which 
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lie was received at the English camp, alarmed in- chap iv. 
stead of gratifying him, and he stai ted hack “ as if,” 
says Scrafton, “ it v as all over with him.” On being 
introduced to Clive, his fears were allayed by the 
apparent coidiality with which the colonel saluted 
him as Soubahdar of Bengal, Behai, and Orissa. A 
few days afterv ards he was led by Clive to the mus- 
nud, in the hall of audience, at Moorshcdabad, and 
received the formal homage of the principal officers 
and dependents of the government. 

Sooraj-oo-Dowlah was now a wanderer thiough 
the country which lately ovmed no law but his will. 

On arriving at his palace, after his flight from Plassy, 
he found himself in danger of being abandoned by 
every adherent. To secure the continued fidehty of 
his soldiers, he made a large distribution of money 
among them They readily accepted his bounty, 
but deserted with it to their own homes. His neai- 
est relatives refused to engage in his support, or 
even to encounter the danger of accompanying him 
in the further flight, which was now inevitable 
That flight was accelerated by the arrival of Meer 
Jaffier; and taking advantage of the night, Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah, with a very slender retinue, departed, in 
the hope of being able to join the French detach- 
ment imder M. Law. In search of shelter and food, 
he entered the dwelhng of a devotee, who m the day 
of his power had been one of the sufferers from his 
cruelty.* The person of the apphcant was known, 

* Orme states that he had caused his ears to be cut off, Chve 
says, his nose and ears Chve and Scott call the sufferer a fakeer , 

Stewart calls him, a dervise 
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CII^IV and tho injnrj’ inis rcmombored bat the hospita 
llty implored \nis not withhold. The host received 
lus Visitors mth courtesy, and placed before them 
rofreahraont , availing himself of tho time occu 
pied in partalong of it to dispatch private mfor 
mation of tho arrival of his distinguished guest to 
Meer Cossim, a relative of Meer Joffier, who held a 
command m the neighbourhood The mtelhgence 
was too welcome to be neglected and Meer Coasim, 
proceeding to tho cell of the hermit, made pn 
Bonors of his visitors and took possession of their 
effects The deposed pnnee was forthwith taken 
tiack to Moorahedabad, and, it is said, was treated 
on the way with great indigmty and cruelty Meer 
Joffier felt or affected some compassion for the pn 
Bonor Meoron, his eon, a youth whose character 
strongly resembled that of Soor^j-oo-Dowlah, che- 
rished DO such weakness. By Meenm the unhappy 
cnptivo was devoted to death, but, either from the 
prevalence of respect for the rank of the destined 
victim, or from a behef that Meer Jaffier would 
not sanction the deed some difficulty was eipen- 
enced m finding an executioner At length the task 
uns undertaken by a miscreant who had from m 
fancy eiyoyed the bounty first of Aliverdi Khan , 
and subsequently of his grandson and successor 
now a prisoner and destmed for death. The &- 
vouis which had beon heaped on him formed no 
impediment to his undertaking the murder of the 
man to whom and to whose family the oasassm was 
BO deeply indebted Many there were from whom 
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Sooiaj-oo-Do'\vlali could look for notliing but ven- chap iv 
geaucc — ^liis death came fiom one of the few ou 
^^hom he had a claim foi giatitude lie had not 
completed the twentieth year of a jiroljigatc and 
scandalous life, noi the fifteenth month of a weak 
and cruel reign. 

Little now remained but the perfoimance of the 
pecuniaiy stipulations agreed upon betucen the Bii- 
tish Go^enlmellt and Meei Jaffiei The wealth of 
the Soubahdar’s treasury had been greatly overiated, 
but it was yet able to bear 'seiy hea\y drafts. After 
some discussion, it was decided that one-half of the 
stijmlated amount should be jiaid immediately, and 
the remainder at intervals within tliiee yeais The 
fiist pa}Tnent seems to have been the cause of great 
dehght The money w'as packed m seven hundied 
chests, which being placed in one hundied boats, the 
ivhole proceeded doivn the river in procession, ivith 
bamieis wa’vung above, and music pealing around 
them. Many mdeed had reason to rejoice in the 
advance of the richly freighted fleet Those who 
had sustamed losses at the captm^e of Calcutta were 
to have compensation, and the anny and navy had 
been encomaged to look for reward There was f 
also another class of persons who were expecting to 
participate m the wealth which thus followed m the 
tram of victory When the negotiation with Meer 
Jafifier was m progress, Mr Becher, a member of the 
select committee, suggested that, as the army and 
navy were to have donations, the committee, by 
whom the whole machinery had been put m mo- 
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CU AP IV tion, 'woro entitled “to be considered,”— and they 
■wore conHidorod CUvo received on this accotmt two 
lacs and eighty thousand mpccs , Mr Drake, the 
governor, tho samo sum , and the remaining mem 
bora of tho committee two lacs and forty thousand 
rupees each The generosity of the new Soubahdar 
oven extended to those members of council who 
woro not of tho select committee, and who conse- 
quently had no claim to bo considered” under the 
original proposal Each of these gentlemen, it is 
stated, received a Ino of rupees.* Cbve, according 
to his own statement, received a further present 
of sixteen lacs of ropees. Mr Watts, m addition to 
his ahoro ns one of the committee, obtained eight 
lacs, Miyor Kilpatrick, three lacs, besides his share, 
Mr Walsh, who was employed m part of the nego- 
tiations, had five lacs, Bilr Semfton, two Others 
participated to a smaller extent in the profuse distri- 
bution that took place Such transsotiona are per- 
fectly m accordance with the spirit and practice of 
Oriental governments but they are not reconcil- 
able with European ideas. Many years afterwards, 
when the conduct of Chve was, on this account, im- 
pugned, ho defended himself with some talent and 
some plausibility He maintained his right to avail 
himself of the munificence of Moer Jaffier on tho 
grounds that he oonmutted no injustice, and caused 
no mjury to his employers — that his forbearance 
would not have benefited them — that he had abon 

• Becher 8 ErtdciicebefbreBelectCkjnunltteeof Hottteof Com 
mooi FiTBtKeport, page 146 A Uc of rnpott b iboot£10 000 
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doiied all commercial advantages to devote himself chap iy. 
to a military life — and that all his actions had been 
governed by a regard to the honour of his countr)^ 
and the interests of the East-India Company. He 
even claimed credit for his moderation. “ The 
city of I\Ioorshedabad,” said he, “ is as extensive, 
populous, and rich, as the city of London,^ Tvith 
this difference, that there aie individuals in the 
first possessing infinitely greater property than in 
the last city. These, as well as every other man 
of property, made me the greatest offers (which 
nevertheless are usual on such occasions, and what 
they expected would he required), and had I ac- 
cepted these offers, I might have been in posses- 
sion of imllions, which the present Court of Di- 
rectors! could not have dispossessed me of ;”f and 
he declared that, when he recollected enteiing the 
treasury at Mooi’shedabad, “ with heaps of gold and 
silver to the right and left, and these croAvned 
with jewels,” he stood astomshed at his own mode- 
ration.§ 

That Clive never sacrificed the interests either of 
his country or of the East-India Company to his own 
is certam; the temptations to which he and his 
coadjutors were exposed, and the fact that the re- 
ceiving of presents was then forbidden neither by 
law nor by the covenants of the Company’s servants, 

* This -was spoken m 1772, and was probably then confined to 
the city of London properly so called 
t With whom he was then at variance 
t First Report, page 150 
§ Malcolm’s Life of Chve, vol i page 313 
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CII^IV must niso bo allowotl thoir dne -woight Neither 
must it bo forgotten, that the fixeil emoluments of 
tho Compan7*s gorvnnte were nt that time altogether 
inadequate to ronmnorato tho dntios which were re- 
quired In somo instances, thoj wore not sufficient 
to pro\ido tho mcuins of docent subsistence. The 
result ^\•ns, that no ono over thought of being satis- 
fied with his paj or eahuy, and that all wore mtent 
upon discoTcnng mdircct means of acquiring wealth 
Still nil those circnmstancefl tend onlj to palliate, 
not to justify, the conduct of Chve and his col 
leagues. It is bj no means clear that a commorcml 
servant con, with propnety receive presents from 
persons whoso interests may be adverse to those of 
his employers and if his right so to act, without re- 
proach, worn cstablishod, it would be an extravagant 
extension of tho principle to apply it to the conduct 
of tho soldier or tho Btatesmam It may be urged, 
that commerce was then the ordinary occupation of 
the semmta of tho East-India Company, and that 
tlioy were soldiers and statesmen only occasionally 
and by accident. Bat surely they ought not to 
have required a monitor to remind them of their 
altered position, and of the new claims thereby esta 
bhshed on them to circomspection. It is mdeed 
difficult to oonoeiv© on what pnnciple the select 
committee could have felt themselves justified m re- 
garding the Bonbahdarship aa an object of haigain 
and sale They had no right to dispossess Soony-oo- 
Dowlah but that ansing from self-defence — from 
the incompatibihty of his retention of sovorcignty 
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■\ntli tlic safety of those interests Mhicli it was tlieir chap iv 
duty to protect * hut even if the goveniment of 
Bengal, Behar, and Oiissa, had been at their abso- 
lute disposal, it could only have been as represen- 
tatives of the East-India Company ; and if they 
had thus the poAver to sell, they had certainly no 
power to apply the proceeds of the sale to any pur- 
])oses but those of the Company, vhose seiwants they 
were It must be piesumed that they commenced 
the war because, in then judgment, the public ser- 
Mce requiied it; and if so, vhat claim could they 
have upon the gratitude of Meer Jafliei ^ They 
acted for their country and their employers, and not 
foi him. He, indeed, was benefited ; but his ad- 
vantage was not, as far as they were concerned, an 
object of the war Then’ conduct, moreover, tended 
greatly to thiow discredit on the motives from which 
the war Avas undertaken As success was to be re- 
Avarded vntli Avealth, it might be imagined that the 
Avai had originated lather m the hope of pemonal 
than of pubhc advantage Had this been the case — 
had the Biitish representatives, fi’om personal AueAvs, 
involved Bengal m a war attended with the loss of 
many hves, the transfei of a crovra, and the death of 
the miserable youth Avho wore it, they could not 
have been regarded as a whit more respectable than 
bravos who stab for hire There is no ground, in- 
deed, for ascribmg to them such guilt, but they ought 
to have shrunk from the possibihty of its imputa- 
tion They ought to have refrained from setting an 
example which might, at a futuie time, be followed 
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^ Bpint of tho most ntroclonfl recUessneas So 
far from sookin^; thoj' ongbt to have pat aside the 
tempting gifts of Moor J affier, and have looked to 
their omplojtns nt homo for their reward. It might 
— it probablj" would have been, less magnificent — 
but it would have been earned without dishonour, 
and might have been ciyoyod without shame Chve, 
when subsoqnontlj put on his defence, cast doubts 
upon tho hbondity of tie Companj, and upon the 
probabihty of hia obtammgirom them an adequate 
reward Such a line of defence can satisfy no one. 
If men may abandon tho right path when the wrong 
appears more profitable, there is an end of all moral 
rcstmint. 

It seems, mdeed, at this time to have been too 
generally thought that the ethics of Europe were 
not appbcable to Asia, and their plainest rules were 
violated without hesitation. Englishmen sometimes 
manifested a degree of cupidity, which might nvnl 
that of the most rspaaous servants of the worst 
Oriental governments. They seem to have thou^t 
principally if not solely of the means of amassing 
fortunes, and to have acted as though they were m 
Tndtfl for no other pujpois© The leaven of rapacity 
which at that time pervaded all Ind ia n affaire was, 
it IS true, the natural result of a vicious system, and 
bappy Is it, both for Enf^and and India, that it has 
smee given place to a bettor, yet even while that 
system contmued— even though the East-India Com- 
pany did not forbid men engaged m important pohti 
cal or imhtaiy duties from enriching themselves nt 
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the expense of the princes benefited by their diplo- chap iv. 
niacy or their arms — it might haAe been expected 
that high-minded men would have hesitated to accept 
wealth, which could not fail to be attended with 
something of self-rcpioach, and something of popular 
odium.^ 

When these transactions became the subject of par- 
liamentuiy^ inquir)', theie was another point on which 
the conduct of Clive and his colleagues was severely 
arraigned. A wealthy native, named Omichund, has 
been already mentioned as an assiduous attendant at 
the court of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, where his influence 
with the Soubahdar, as well as the information which 
he had the opportunity of acquiring, had enabled him 
to render many services to the cause of the English ; 
these were highly estimated by the British resident, 
whose confidence Omichund appears, at one period, 
entirely to have possessed. He was aware of the over- 
ture made to the English by Loottief ; but, in conse- 
quence of his being disliked by Meer JafiSer, oi, as it 

* The spoil of the Soubahdar’s treasury, like the booty of Ghe- 
nah, became a subject of contention. Admiral Watson, heanng 
of the good fortune of the select committee, claimed to share m 
it Some were willing to adnut him to a participation, but others 
refused The admiral died soon afterwards , but, after the lapse 
of some years, his representatives instituted legal proceedmgs 
agamst Chve on account of the claim, which, however, were soon 
discontmued 

The views and actions of India statesmen and commanders, at 
this tune, present a very discreditable contrast to those of the 
Marquis Wellesley, who refused the sum of £100,000 from the 
spoil of Sermgapatam, though tendered him by the mmisters of 
the crown m whose disposal it was, and whose power and digmty 
the marquis had so nobly mamtamed 
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CHAP rv wns Burmjsod, hj tJio Sdts irfio dreaded Us miJaence 
ho -mis not at firet cntniatcd -with the secret of the 
conspiracy, -n-hich ended m the deposition and death 
of Soony-oo-Dowlah It this difficult, howeror lon^gr 
to evade the penetration of Onuchund, and unpos- 
siblo to proTont Us ontertammg suspicions. Mr 
Watts, therefore, appears to have thought it tho 
most expedient plan to appnte him of the confede- 
racy of tho English with Moor Jaffler, ond to secure 
his co-oporatjom His /hondship might be useftil 
luB enmity TrouJd cortafnly be dangeroas. 

Omichund know well that none of the native 
agents in the proposed change would engage m the 
attempt without the prospect of gam, and bo pro- 
bably inferred that their European associates had 
smiilar tIowb, It was not, therefore, to be expected 
that ho should neglect to stipulate for some advan 
tage to himself He represented, and cerramly with 
truth, connecting himself with tho designs of 
the conspirators, he iDcmred nsk both to his person 
and his fortune — tho latter very probably was m his 
estimation the more dreadful — and he urged, there- 
fore, that he ought to have a snffioiont interest m the 
snccees of the plan to counterbalance the hazard of 
its feilure. Aasnming that men may lawfully engage 
in revolutions for reward, it seems miposaible to dis- 
pute the reasonahlenees of Omichund s views. He 
was under no obligation to serve the English, or to 
promote the ambitious views of Meer J affior , and 
the Entish resident, who was well acquamted with 
his character, must, when he imparted tho fatal 
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secret, liave been aware that from no living man was chap iv 
tbeie less hope of receiving disinterested assistance 
HadOmichund demanded any compensation of mo- 
derate amount, it would perhaps have been bestowed. 

But his claim was framed on the suggestions of that 
master passion to which he was a slave, and with 
reference to the relative situation of the Enghsh and 
himself. He knew that they were in his power — 
that a word from him might frustrate the success of 
the conspiracy, disappoint all the hopes founded on 
it, and possibly involve the Bntish interests in de- 
struction. Desire and circumstance thus combining 
to remove all restramt upon the extent of his de- 
mand, Omichund reqmred five per cent, on all the 
money m the Soubahdar’s treasury, and a portion of 
his jewels. This Mr. Watts did not feel j’ustified in 
promismg; but in the articles of treaty, forwarded by 
him to the committee, was one securmg to Omichund 
thirty lacs of rupees 

The committee were astomshed at the vastness 
of the sum, but di’eaded the consequences of refus- 
ing it. Omichund might betiay the secret, and it 
is said that he threatened to do so if his claim were 
rej'ected. In this emergency, Clive suggested the 
means of at once disarming Ins threatened hosti- 
hty and sparing the Soubahdar’s treasury Omi- 
chund’s inteiests were to be protected by a sjie- 
cial clause in the treaty Two treaties were drawn 
up : one, wiitten on white paper, contained no 
reference to Omichund, another, written upon red 
paper, contained all the stipulations of the white 
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cii^iv treaty, and m addition an artiolo in favonr of Oim- 
chnnd, to decciro -whom was the only purpose for 
TThich it oxistod. But a now difficulty ocomred. 
The select conimittoo had no hesitation m Rig nin g 
both the treaties , hut Admiral Watson rofosed his 
eigTiatnro to tho mock document, and the absence 
of his namo, it ■was foreseen, would excite the sus- 
picion of BO wary a man ns Omlchund Here again 
Clivo had an expedient ready It was to attach the 
Admiral s name by another hand,* The two trea- 
ties wore accordingly rendered complete, and the 
rod one answorod its purpose. Omichund kept the 
secret of tho conspirotore, Soomj-oo-DowIah was 
dethroned, and Meer Joffier eleyated to Jus place 
The seqael of the tale is melancholy Omichund 
ombodjod the rery soul of coretougnees. In him 

* It bftB been qaoboned vbetber this bxik plixx with the con 
aent of the sdmind or not. A witnen befiire the Bdeet Com 
mittee, 1772 (C«pt. Brereton) itnted <£«tiDCtl 3 r that the edminl 
refosed to giro pemunion for ■fflrhiy his tuune to the treetj- 
hj another hand To thla teatunony there la nothing to oppoae 
bnt, firat, CBtb i atmtement foiinded. M it appeari cmnodJatinct 
reoollectioti, that be had been told that Admiral Wataon had giren 
the permlnon} and aecoDdly an axpi'eaauai alleged to 

hare dropped from tho admireh to the effect that * he had not 
ngned it, but bad left them to do aa they plcaae ” It -would not 
be eaay to torture the laat pbiaee into an expreaaion erf hii hanng 
coniented that hli name ahoald be aigned by another and tho 
suapsracm that ho -wonld endewronr to acieen hnnielf by artdi a 
Bubtarfoge u altt^ethcr daconntenanced by Adjmiil Wataon a 
BtraightfoTTraid and manly ohaimctEr But, aa for aa CEre a repn 
tatioc » cTOoemed, the ijoeebon la of no moment, aa he dodared 
(ETiilaicemrirrtllepcrt,p 1 B 4 ) « that be Wd hare ordered 

hia (Admnal WatBon a) name to be pit, whether he bad coMcnted 

or not 
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avarice had attained that stage when it becomes a chap iy. 
disease rather than a passion of the mind. He had 
passed' a long life in unceasing labours to increase 
his wealth; and he flattered himself that, by one 
master stroke, he had added to his former accumu- 
lations a sum which was in itself a regal fortune 
He had not been without fear that some deception 
might be practised npon him; but he had ascer- 
tamed that his claim was recognized in a treaty signed 
by all the English authorities, and that the good 
faith of the British government was thus solemnly 
pledged to its discharge He could not have been 
without anxiety as to the success of the attempt in 
which he had so large a stake ; but the arms of the 
English were victorious, and the sovereign of theu 
choice occupied the thione Nothing therefore 
seemed now to stand between him and the gratifica- 
tion of his desires ; and m the full expectation that 
he was about to receive that for which he had bar- 
gained, he attended a meeting of the principal par- 
ties concerned m the i evolution, held for the purpose 
of consideimg the state of the Soubahdar’s trea- 
sury, and the mode of carrymg out the pecumary pro- 
visions of the treaty. That document was produced 
and read. Onuchund became agitated, and said : — 

“ This cannot be the treaty; it was a red tieaty 
that I saw.” Chve coolly replied, “Yes, but this 
is a white one,” and, tunungto Scraffcon, who spoke 
the native language moie perfectly than himself, he 
said, “ it is now tune to undeceive Onuchund ” The 
piocess of undeceiving the miserable man was short 
VOL I s 
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CH^iv and sunple. In compliance with the anggestion of 
Chvo, Scrafton smd — " Omichund the red treaty 
IS a trick, you are to haTO nothing and ho needed 
not to say more Tho senses of Otmchnnd had fled 
ho foil back in a swoon, from which he recovered 
only to Imgorout tho remnant of Ins hfe m a state 
of idiocy 

On this transaction it is scarcely necessaiy to offer 
an opinion Clivc indeed mamtained, that Omichtmd 
was a villain, and that it was lair to conntemot his 
villany hy any moans, however base. The villany 
of Omichund sooms to have consisted pnnapally m 
this — that ho was anxious to get as much money as 
posablo for hia semces and in this foolmg it is cer- 
tain lus European omployere largely participated 
It 18 said indeed, that he threatened to betray the 
secret of the conspiracy to Sooraj-oo-DowUh , and 
Onno, m contemplation of such a consequence, rises 
into a strain of lofty indignation If so,'' says he, 

** the boldest imquity could not go further ” But 
both the historian and the En glish authonties seem 
to have fojgotten that, bed Omichund earned his 
threat into execution, his conduct TFoold not have 
been worse thnn that which they were oncouragnig 
and rewarding in otbem — it may he added, which 
they were themselves practising They were making 
common cause with men who, whatever their provo- 
cations, were traitors, and cowardly ones men who 
afraid to draw the sword m redrees of the wrongs 
of which they complained were yet sDently seeking 
the overthrow of the sovereign to whom they owed 
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sworn allegiance, and to whom they yet assiduously chap iv. 
tendered all the homage which the lip or the knee 
can offer Although, therefore, the demand of 
Omichund might be deemed extravagant, and lus 
thi’eatened exposuie of the conspiiacy be felt as in- 
convenient, there was little reason for the burst of 
virtuous smprise with which the communication of 
his delmquency was received. He was but one 
among many bent upon advancing his own interest, 
and reckless of the means by which his puipose might 
be accomplished 

But although Omichund was not worse than those 
around him, it is certain that he was an artful and 
unprincipled man ; and it is to be determined whe- 
ther or not it be lawful to oveiTeach such a person 
by the use of his own weapons To answer the 
question satisfactorily, the relative position of the 
jiarties must be consideied. Where an avowed state 
of hostihty exists, the common consent of mankind 
has recognized the lawfulness of certam acts which 
under other circumstances would be criminal Thus, 
in the operations of war, the employment of stra- 
tagems 01 feints to mislead an enemy is perfectly 
consistent with the rales of honom*. The reason is, 
that no confidence exists between the parties, and 
none therefore is violated By this reason also the 
limits of lawful stratagem are determined. It would 
not be justifiable to employ a flag of trace to draw 
an enemy into an ambuscade, because it is a symbol 
of confidence, and a pledge of the temporary sus- 

s 2 
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cii^iv jHJnsion of hostility Tho jnstpnnciple therefore is, 
that •wliorovor confiOonce is professed, deception is 
forbidden, and applying this principle to the trans- 
action "With Omichnnd, its merits may very soon be 
decided Tho British authorities treated Omichnnd 
as a fncnd , they used him as an Instrnment for pro- 
moting their viowB, and \rhen they had no longer 
any thing to hopo or fear from him, turned round 
and domed him not only his promised reward, but 
all reward whatever When his demand was made, 
two courses were opon to thenu They might have 
refused compliance and baairded the consequences. 
Omichnnd might thereupon have betrayed them 
but port of his fortune was m the power of the 
English, and Omichund was one of the most cautions 
of mankind. If however, CLve and the select 
committeo thought this nsk too great, and were pre- 
pared to stop the month of the informer by the pro- 
mise of a vast bribe, they should have felt that both 
personal and pubhc honour required them to pay it. 
The judgment of Orme on the question is just 
The sums expected by Omichnnd, says he, “ should 
have been paid to hrm, and he left to eiyoy them in 
oblivion and contempt.” It has been said that Meer 
Jaffier was so much opposed to such an arrangement, 
that he would have broken off the alliance rather 
than have consented , but Meet Jaffier did not yalue 
a throne so lightly, as to relinquish it for the sate 
of disappomtmg a greedy man of a per-centage upon 
the wealth appended to it , nor can it bo nnagmed 
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that the fertile invention of Clive could have been chap iv. 
at a loss for means to overcome the scruples of the 
USUI per if any existed. 

The biographei of Clive^ has argued that the good 
faith of the British Govemiient was not involved in 
the transaction with Omichimd, because that person 
was not a party to the treaty, and Meer Jaffier, with 
whom it was concluded, wa s not deceived “ This 
distinction,” he says, “ is im lortant ,” but important 
as it may be, it is certainly too refined for ordinaiy 
understandmgs to appreciate or even to apprehend. 

If the tieaty bound the contracting parties at all, it 
bound them to the perfonna ice of every thing which 
they thereby undertook to j erform ; and the breach 
of an engagement made for the benefit of a third 
party IS just as dishonest and disgraceful as though 
the mjmy were inflicted on one of those who suh- 
sciibed the tieaty “ Both these parties” — Meer 
Jaffiei and the Committee-f-says the authority just 
quoted, “were agreeing to the fictitious treaty, which 
was piepared for the sole pu rpose of being shewn to 
Onuchund.” The aigument seems to be this — that 
the lepiesentatives of two governments concluding 
a tieaty aie bound to ohse we good faith towards 
each other; but they may msert an article for the 
express purpose of cheatmg a third party, and 
although they, as individuals, may he blamed for the 
deceit, the governments which they represent neither 
mcui lesponsibihty noi suffer disgrace It would 
seem, too, that m the judgment of the same authoi. 

Sir John Malcolm Lif^ ’ 
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CHAP IV tlio obligation to fulfil an engagement was removed 
bj the fact of its being entered mto witb an in- 
tention not to fulfil It. "Tbo treaty” ho says, 
“ was prepared for tbo solo purpose of being shewn 
to Omichund” — it answered its purpose, and there 
was an end Nothing that conid bo famished bv 
tbo most recondite resources of jesmtical sopbistry 
notlung that can bo drawn from the archives of the 
most profligate diplomacy can exceed this. But truth 
and right cannot thus be refined away After listen- 
ing to all that the ingennify of special pleading can 
offer in extenuation of the perfidlons treatment of 
Omichnnd sound reason and honest feeling will umte 
in doclonng the transaction not only disgraceful to 
those immediately engaged m it, but injunous to the 
honour of the nation which they represented. To 
the good faith of that nation Omichnnd had borne 
public testimony On one occasion, when Soorty 
oo-Dowlah, displeased with the movements of the 
English against the French at Chandemagore angnly 
demanded of Omichund whether the E n g l ish m 
tended to observe the treaty with him or not, he 
answered, that the English were famous throughout 
the world for their good ftiitb, insomuch that a m a n 
in England who told a falsehood was utterly dis- 
graced , and he concluded by the most solemn aver- 
ment of his bebef that the English would not breoi 
the treaty * This testunony was of some valne, for 
it mdneed the Soubalidar to abstain from an inter 
position on behalf of the French at Chandemagore, 

* Oimo • Hietoiy ToLii.p«gel87 
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Bliicli 'would have been most inconvenient to the chap iv 
English. If, undei the calamity which oversha- 
dowed the latter days of Omichmid, there were any 
moments when enough remained of memory and of 
judgment to call back this scene and to compare it 
■with Ins later experience, '^vhat must have been the 
feelings by which the comiiarison was attended ^ 

On the means by which Admiral Watson’s name 
became attached to the red treaty observation would 
be superfluous It is one of those acts, the scandal 
of which no bitterness of censure can aggravate noi 
any ingenuity excuse. Left in its naked dishonour, 
there is no danger of an erroneous judgment being 
passed upon it. 

The conduct of the English authorities in com- 
mencmg the war* with Sooi*aj-oo-Dowlah is far more 
easily vindicated than some of the acts by which it 
was marked The English had suffered great VTongs 
from the Soubahdar; and though some degree of re- 
paration had been promised, it was clear that he 
chenshed a determination not to fulfil any part of 
the treaty, if the performance could possibly be 
evaded It was not less certain that his hatred of 
the English was undimimshed, — that he only waited 
a favourable opporturnty to attack them, — and that, 
when it arrived, the execution of his pm’pose would 
probably be attended by atrocities not infenor to 
those which had marked his entrance into Calcutta. 

Chve and his colleagues might have decided calmly 
to wait the time when Sooraj-oo-Dowlah should 
feel himself strong enough to strike the meditated 
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CU^IV blow, or thoj might bayo tnmod their backs npon 
tho BBCcess which had already waited on their arms, 
and abandoned for oTor the Bntish settlements 
in Bengal To have adopted tho former of these 
courses would haro manifested the highest degree 
of folly , to haro chosen the latter would haye ar- 
gued tho oxtrorao of pnsdlammity Nothing re- 
mained hut to anticipate the actiyo hoatihty of the 
Souhahdar to doprlvo bim of the advantage of 
choosing his own time for terminating the hollow 
pcaco which subsisted, m form mdeed, but scarcely 
in fact , and by a bold and ylgorons stroke to destroy 
tho power which, left unmolested, would, ere long; 
fall upon the English in a spirit of rancorous hate, 
deeply seated, long cherished and envenomed by the 
mortifying recollection of recent defeat. But besides 
the hopelessness of pennanentlymomtaining relations 
of peace with Soony-oo-Dowlah, there was another 
motive to a prompt and decisive course. The contest 
which had been waged for years between the Eng- 
lish and French for the suprenmey in India was not 
decided, and the depression of the English would 
have been sccompomed by the elevation of them 
European enemies. The Soubehdar concluded a 
treaty of alliance with the English, by which the 
enemiee of either of the contracting parties were 
to be regarded as enemies of both. He then sought 
the friendship of the French, with whom his alhes 
were at war, and entreated the aid of the former to 
drive the latter out of Bengal Such were the 
grounds on which the war with Soor^j-oe-Dowlah 
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■was commenced, and their sufficiency can scarcely chap iv. 
he denied, except by those who question the la^vful- 
ness of war altogether. 

The piaise due to the choice of a wise and vigo- 
rous course, in preference to wretched expedients 
which sooner or later must have led to the destruc- 
tion of the Bntish interests, belongs exclusively to 
Clive. It was he who recommended it to his col- 
leagues, and who persisted in his adherence to it 
when they began to waver. Admiral Watson, though 
cordially appioving of the objects of the wai, seems 
to have entertained some fears for the result ^ 

Clive, too, must have known the danger of failm*e ; 
but being not less alive to the gi’eater danger of 
qmescence, he persevered As the moment of 
struggle approached, the contemplation of its pos- 
sible consequences clouded even his sanguine and 
buoyant spirit ; but the feelmg was transient, and he 
advanced to triumph 

The applause which is justly due to the states- 
manlike views of Clive cannot, however, be ex- 
tended to all the means to which he resorted in 
realizing them. He cannot be blamed for umtmg 
with Meer Jaffier, because when the deposition of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah was decreed it was necessary that 
his place should be supplied by some one ; and Meer 
Jaffier, as a man of high rank and a member of the 

* In a letter to Clive, promising the assistance of a body of 
seamen which had been requested, he says, " I don’t think your 
letter conveys the most promismg appearance of success You 
cannot therefore he too cautious to prevent a false step being taken, 
which m i g ht be of very fatal consequences to our aSairs ” 
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CHAT IV Toynl houBo, had claims which prohably could not be 
Burpaased hy those of any other candidate The 
conspiracy, of which that poison was the head, was 
rnoreovor fonned without reference to ChTe. The 
discontented semmts of the Soubahdar sought his 
nssistanco, and their riowB coinciding with the inte- 
rests of his countiy, he gave it. Thus far Chre incurs 
no blame But the wretched bypoai^subsequently 
practised towards the unhappy pnnee reflects dis- 
grace npon oil the confederated parties, and the 
deepest stain cleaves to those who, tramed m Euro- 
pean habits, feelings, and modes of thought, seem 
altogether to have forgotten them in the chmate of 
Asm Nothmg con be more clear than that Chve 
violated a great and important prmciple of morals, 
by contmuing to profesas fiiendly feelings towards 
the Soubahdar and to eerprefiB a desire for the peace- 
ful m^pistmcnt of all diflerencee, long after the tram 
was laid for the destruction of that prmce, and even 
up to the very moment when the explosion was about 
to tahe place Chve broke up his camp and removed 
his troops into ganisoii, with a view to obnate sus- 
picion as to his entertaining hostile mtentions, and 
to thiH gtep m itself no reasonable objection can he 
taken He had a n^t to make this disposition of 
his troops, and he was not bound to explain why he 
made it. He might, without reproach, have left the 
movement to receive any interpretation which the 
Soubahdar might put upon it and if he erred, Chve 
was under no obhgation to undeceive him But he 
did not BO leave it. He addressed the Soubahdar 
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111 what lie calls “ a soothing Icttci,” and it iias fol- chap iv 
loAved by otliei-s of like character ; ivlnle in the same 
commumcation B*hich appi ized ]\Ii . "Watts of these 
“ soothing” epistles, he says, “ tell Meer Jaflier to 
feai notlung; that I •will join him with five thousand 
men who never turned their backs ; and that if he 
fails ui seizing him (the Soubahdar) we shall be strong 
enough to drive Imn out of the coimtiy.” The 
agents of Clive weie not less active than their em- 
ployer in “ soothing” the fated prince Oniichund, 
especiall}’’, was assiduous in labom’ing to lemove 
fiom the Soubahdar’s mind all suspicion of co-opeia- 
tion between his disaffected seiwants and the Eng- 
lish — ^how he was rewarded has alieady been seen 

The chaiacter of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah was alike des- 
picable and hateful. He was destitute of every 
quality that can inspiie sympathy or command le- 
s^iect His capricious tyi’anny goaded his subjects to 
lesistance ; and theie was abundant leasonwhythe 
English should not hesitate to avail themselves of 
the advantage thus offered. Then* cause was good ; 
and it is only to be lamented that it was not prose- 
cuted m a more digmfied and honest spirit. 

* The dissimulation practised by Clive and his agents is amply 
illustrated m the second volume of Orme’s History, and the first 
of Sir John Malcolm’s Life of Chve 
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CHAP V The dispatch to Bengal of a force, large with re- 
feronco to the means of the British Croveniinent, 
had loft the authonties at Madras without the means 
of displaying much Tigouf m the Camatio. The 
nabob, Mahomet All, continued to be embarrassed 
by the impossibihty of collecting his rerenues , and, 
to add to his difficulties, two of his brothers aTBiled 
themselves of his weakness to raise the standard of 
rebelhon Col Forde with a Hmah force proceeded 
to Nellore, to aid the nabob s army in reducing one 
of them to obedience^ but returned without suocess 
To counteract the designs of the other Captam 
Calliaud, who then commanded at Triohinopoly was 
ordered to march to Tinnevelly After some delay, 
occasioned chiefly by want of money he marched to 
reduce the fort of Madura. An attempt to take the 
place by surprise failed , and Captam Calhaud was 
preparing to repeat his attack in the hope of being 
assisted from within, when he was recallod to Tnchi- 
nopoly by mtelhgence that the French were m sight 
of that place He did not receive the news till 
A, D 1747 three o clock on the 2lBt of May At six he was on 
his march. It was commenced without tents, bag 
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gage, or artillery. The men boie their own food; chap v. 
a few bullocks were taken to carry ammunition, and 
pei’sons attached to the comniissaiiat were sent for- 
ward to make the necessar}’’ an*angements for refi’esh- 
ment at the different places of halt. 

The force which menaced Trichinopoly was under 
the command of M. d’Autueil. Great exertions had 
been made to collect it. The Fiench garrisons were 
drained of their effective men, and the duties left to 
be performed by invalids, assisted at Pondicheny by 
the European inhabitants. The entu’e force thus 
set at liberty for an attack on Trichinopoly amounted 
to one thousand Europeans, infantiy and aitillery, 
one hundred and fifty European cavalry, and three 
thousand sepoys, supported by several field-pieces 

The force of the English in Tiichinopoly consisted 
of one hundred and fifty European infantry, fifteen 
artiUery-men, and seven bundled sepoys Theie 
were also six hundred men furnished by Tondiman, 
a native chief, and the king of Tanjore, and about 
four hundred belonging to Mahomet Ah. These 
added considerably to the number, but httle to the 
strength of the garrison The greater part of these 
auxiharies are represented by Orme as being “ only 
fit for night-watches; nor,” he adds, “ for that, 
without being watched themselves.” There was 
within Trichinopoly another body of men, whose 
absence was, under the circumstances, much to be 
desired These were five hundred French prisoners. 

It was known that they maintained a correspon- 
dence with their countrymen without ; and the ex- 
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poctation of thoir being able to omnncipate them 
Bclvcs from rcstmmt durmg the attach and aid its 
objects, was bolloved to havo oncourogod the present 
attempt against the cltj 

On the 16th of May tho enemy began to throw 
shells into tho town The bombardment was conti- 
nued through four successive days, when M d Au 
tuoil made a formal demand of surrender Captain 
Smith, who hold the chief command m the absence 
of Captain CoUiaud, ansrrerod by an avowal of his 
dotonnination to miuntain the towm It was be- 
hoved that this would bo followed by an attempt to 
carry the place by assault on the succeeding night, 
and some indications of such an mtention were made. 
The amvol of Captam CoDiaud and his troops was 
consequently looked for with great aradety and at 
SIX 0 clock in the evening of the 25th they were only 
twelve miles distant from Tnchmopoly The march 
had thus for been performed in safety , but a greeter 
difficulty remained. The troops of the enemy had 
been so disposed as to command every Ime by which, 
m ordinary clrom nstances, the city could be ap 
proached from the direction of Captam Calhaud s 
advance, and it was discovered that some spies had 
mixed with the English troops, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the precise route which ■would be t a k en 
These persons Captam Calliaud suffered to pursue 
their avocations undisturbed, as he designed to make 
them the mstruments of misleading those by whom 
they were sent. Haviug to all appeanmcc, deter- 
mined upon the road by which ho would seek to 
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enter the town, he pursued it for about six miles ; it chap v. 
was then becoming dark, and the French spies, satis- 
fied that they were m possession of the intentions 
of the British commander, dropped off to communi- 
cate them to their employers. Captain Calhaud then 
changed his track, strikmg off to a direction wheie 
the enemy had made no preparation, not anticipating 
the possibility of any attempt being made to pass 
that way. The track chosen by Captain Calliaud lay 
over rice fields, which bemg in a state of irrigation 
were thus converted into one continuous swamp 
The march across them occupied seven hours, al- 
though the distance to be traversed was only about 
as many miles, for every step was taken knee-deep 
in mud. The break of day brought the troops to 
firmer ground, and gladdened their sight by a view 
of the city and fort of Tiichmopoly at no great 
distance Captain Smith drew out a pait of his gar- 
rison, with two field-pieces, to protect the leinfoi ce- 
ment against any attempt to intercept them; but 
none was made, and the detachment entered the 
fort amidst the shouts of then* comrades, their com- 
mander marclung at their head His attention had 
been diverted to so many points dmmg this extia- 
ordmary march, that he had undergone more fatigue 
than any of his men ; and when he led them into the 
fort, he was obhged, from weakness, to be supported 
by two grenadiers. The enemy stUl continued on 
the watch at the point where the lepori of his spies 
had led him to expect the advance of the English 
party, and it was not till the triumphant dischaige of 
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twcnty-ono pieces of cannon nnnonneed their safe 
nmyol ■withih the fort, that the French commander 
began to suspect that he had been misled The sus- 
picion "Was soon heightened into certaintj In the 
evening the French retired to Sonngham, and soon 
aftonrards to Pondicheny The march of Captam 
Calhaud thus saved Trichinopoly from an attack, and 
possiblj from capture. 

Tho war now continued to be carried on with httle 
vigour or advantage on either side, but with the 
jieipctmtion of some excesses on both. The English 
set fire to Wondewnsh, and the French in retaliation 
burnt Conjoveram. By these acta, the European 
notions did little harm to each other, bnt indicted 
great suffering on the native population who had but 
a slender interest in the quarreL The balance of 
success was, howler, on the whole, m fovour of the 
French, who, after acquiring some minor fimtories 
belonging to their nvnl, obtained possession of the 
important one of Viragapatam. The English were 
greatly dispirited by these erenta, and the expense 
of maintaining the campaign appears to have been 
a cause of embarrassment. To add to thorr difficul 
ties, the Mahiatta, Row, made his appearance 
to demand c^otrf, or tribute, from the Nabob of 
Arcot. After some discusaioii, the purchase of his 
departure was settled at the pnee of two hundred 
thousand rupees to be paid down by the nabob, and 
two hundred and fifty thousand more by orders on 
his poIygBTB and dependents. The agreement bemg 
concluded, the nabob transferred the completion of 
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Ills part of it to his English allies, requesting that chap, v 

they would ftimish the money out of the lents which 

he had assigned to them foi the expenses of the 

wai. This was neither convenient nor as a matter 

of piecedent desirable, but it was not easy to evade 

the demand. IMoiaii Row and some other cliiefs 

tendeied their alliance to aid in resisting the claim 

of Bajee Row, but the Englisli had no greater desire 

foi then piesence than for that of the collector of 

the tiibute Some attempts weie made to postpone 

the settlement of the claim m hope of a change of 

circumstances, and othei-s to attach ceitain conditions 

to its dischaige, but all was fimtless The English, 

says Orme, “ had no alternative but to pay or fight ” 

They had no tioops to spaie foi the latter duty, and 
they were afiaid of accepting the assistance that 
was offeied by theii neighbours; they theiefore pre- 
ferred the former bianch of the alternative, and the 
lepresentative of Bajee Row departed laden with 
com and bills 

Early in September, a French fleet of twelve ships A. d 1757 
appeared in Pondicherry loads. By the council of 
Fort St David it was mistaken for an English force. 

A messenger was accordmgly sent to bear to the ad- 
miral the comphments of the authonties, as well as 
a letter conveymg some information which it was 
thought desirable to communicate The messengei 
did not become aware of the mistake under which he 
had been dispatched until it was too late for lemedy. 

He had therefore no choice but to conceal the letter 
and yield himself a pnsoner. Foi some time the 
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C HAT V moiTsmcntfi of tho French fleet ■were rcgimlofl -mt 
^rcftt (inxioty, but tho motives by ■which they wer 
gntdefl nppcftrod invol\od In grent mystory Th 
fleet Imd on boait] n Fronch rcgimont, mider tin 
commnnd of the Mnrquis do Souplros, ivho boro i 
eomniifijnon, giving iiim tho direction and commaiK 
of aJ] mliiterj operations. Tho command of th< 
squftdronivtis hold by 51 Bouvet, who had been tnkei 
on board at tho island of Bourbon, and "wbo hac 
tho reputation of being one of the ablest men con 
uocted mth tlio French marine Besides the troops 
tho fleet had on board some battering cannon and 
mortars, as woU ns o large supply of bombs and balk 
Tho troops having been landed at Pondicherry the 
squadron suddenly disappeared, leaving the English 
utterly unahlo to account for its departure The 
cause of it was tho discovory of tho letter from the 
Council of Fort St, David, and which the mes- 
Bcnger had placed between two planks of tho boat 
in which he had proceeded Among other matters 
referred to in that letter ivaB the probabihty of the 
omval hy the middle of September of Admiral W at- 
Bon, "With the ships under his command, from Ben 
gal, and from the junction of these -with the squa 
dron from Engiand great results were anticipated. 
This intelligence so much disconcerted 5f Bouvet, 
that he detennmed not to -wait the chance of en 
countering a force supenor to his own He declared 
that he had done enough m landing the troops and 
should immediately sail back to tho ishmds So 
greatr-wos his haste, that he refused to disembark tho 
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artillciy and llca^v aimnumtioii, on uccmiiit of the 
time icquiicd to land them, and to take m h.illa'^t 
to ‘nqqdv then* place The captmc of the messenger 
of the Council of Foit St. D.nid and the di‘>co-\oiy 
of his letter ^vclc thus the means of lelicMug the 
English fiom the annoyance mIucIi ^^as expected 
from the French fleet. 

On the day on uhicli Soupiics landed at Pondi- 
cheiiy, jMaduia suiiendeicd to the Engh^'h Captain 
Calliaud being satisfied that, for a time at Ica'^t, Tri- 
chinopol}’' was m safety, had ictnrncd to Madura 
in July. Some attcmjits had been made to reduce 
the jilace during his absence, but they failed, and 
those subsequently made weic attended uith no 
better success It }ieldcd at last to the potent 
influence of money. About tuo-thirds of the amount 
uas destined foi the liquidation of the arreais of 
pay due to the tioops who had defended the place, 
the lemamder for piescnts to the commander and 
principal ofiicers * 

In Octobci, the Fiench obtained possession of 
Chittajiet, a place of some .stiengtli. It was gal- 
lantly defended by the killadar in command, and 
might piobably have been saved liad tlie English 
Government affoided any assistance ; but Mahomet 
Ah had conceived a dislike to the lalladai, and his 
repiesentations were suffeied to influence the con- 

* The authonties vary as to the exact sum paid m this transac- 
tion Onne says 150,000 rupees , but the aggregate of vanous 
sums which he gives m detail is 158,000 rupees Cambndge 
(Transactions on the Coast of Coromandel) states the sum to have 
been 170,000 rupees 
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duct of tlio EngUfib Trinomnly nnd somo other 
forts of inferior importance, n'oro soon afterwards 
ndde<l to the acquisitions of tho French, who lost 
no time in taVing ndvnntngo of their Buccessea by 
maVing nntmgomeiita for soenring tho roTennes of 
tho (hstneta which foil into their power 

Tho earher tnonths of tho year 1768 were passed 
in compnmtivo mactivity, but on tho 28th of April 
ft French squadron of twelve soil was descried stand- 
ing in for the road of Fort St. David. Fart of 
theso ships had soiled from Franco in the preceding 
year having on board a nuhtary force commanded 
hy tho Count de Lolly who had been appointed 
goTornor-goneml of oil tho French possessions and 
establishments in India. Afrer encountering mneh 
bftd weather and suBenng severely from contagions 
disease the expedition amvod at the Isle of France, 
where it was strengthened bv the addition of some 
of the ahipn which the fears of M. Bouvet had, a few 
months before so precipitately withdrawn from 
Pondicherry 

Lally lost no time in proclaiming his anthority 
and estabhshmg means for efibcting the objects of 
the expedition Ho proceeded with two of the 
dupe to Pondicherry, and one purpose of his visit 
was manifested on the following morning by the 
entry of a detachment of French troops within the 
bounds of Fort St David. They were to have been 
jomed by the troops from the fleet, but this was pre 
vented by the appearance of an English squadron, 
which had discovered and bore down upon the 
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French ships almost jis soon as Lally had depai ted to 
Pondicherry The English squadron "was composed 
of the ships from Bengal which had returned in Fe- 
bruary under Admiial Pocock, and some otheis 
which had arrived under the command of Admiral 
Stevens. An action ensued, in vhich the French 
suffered severely in loss of men, and the Enghsh m 
damage to their ships, but neithei pai ty could claim 
a victory. The Fiench ships, fiom ha^^ng sustained 
less injury m their masts and iigging, weie enabled 
to outsail the English, and with the exception of 
one, which was stranded, they reached Pondicherry 
in safety 

Adiniml Pocock laboured to bung the French 
squadron once more to action, but the winds and 
currents, together v ith the dilapidated state of one 
of the English ships, aided the opposite views of 
the Fiench commander, M. d’Ach6, who, contiaiy 
to the wshes of Lally, was above all things anxious 
to avoid an engagement His reluctance to fight 
received some countenance from the fact of a 
laige number of his men being disabled by sickness 
To remove this ground of objection, Lally offeied 
reinforcements to supply the place of the sick, and 
M. d’Ach4 was at last compelled to proceed to sea , 
but, instead of beaiing down on the English squa- 
dion, which was unable to woik up to him, he “ kept 
the wind, pljnng for Foit St David.”^ On 1st June 
he was observed woiking into the loads, and this 
piobably influenced the detennmation of those who 
Orme s History, vol u page 312 
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cu^v defended tlio English scttloment. On the Jand side, it 
^vns attacked bj two tlioiieand five hundred Euro- 
peans, and about tho flume number of sepoys. The 
garrison consisted of sixteen hundred natives and 
upwards of slv hundred Europeans, two hundred and 
fifty of whom were seamen A vigorons bombardment 
bad for some timo been earned on, and though the 
onomy had made no breach, they had dismounted 
somo of tho guns, disabled the carnages, and inflicted 
senons iryurj on parts of the works The tnnls 
and resorvoira had sufiered and water could only bo 
procured under cover of the night. The stock of 
ainmnnition also began to fail, much having been 
wasted “The fort contmned,'* says Onne, ‘ to lavish 
away their fire night and day on every thing they 
saw heard, or suspected-”* In addition to these 
circumstances, the native troops deserted in great 
numbers, and port of the Europeans are represented 
to have been drunken, disorderly and disobedient. 

A.I) iTja On the 2nd June, terms of capitulation were pro- 
posed by the besieged and on the evening of that 
day tho place was surrendered. Cuddalore had been 
abandoned almost immediately after the French ap- 
peared before it. 

The smronder of Fort St David excited both 
alarm and mdignntion at bladras A court of in 
quiry was appomted, and their report, while it exo- 
nerated the commander Mqjor Porher from cow- 
ardice, condemned his arrangements for the defence 
expressed on opinion that tho place might have held 
♦ History nd. li, page 810 
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out much longer, and declared the terms on which it chap v 
smTendeied shameful Certain it is, that the de- 
fence of Fort St David cannot be regarded as among 
the opeiations which have shed lustie on the British 
name m India 

The fall of Fort St David was immediately fol- 
lowed by that of Devi-cottah, and the success of 
the Fiench arms appeared to Daily to wan ant his 
mdulgmg m a triumphal entiy into Pondicheiiy, 
after the manner of his vain and unfortunate piede- 
cessor, Dupleix. 

An attack upon Madras would have been the 
next step taken by the Fiench goveinor-geneial 
had he not laboured under a deficiency of money, 
which he was anxious, in the first mstance, to 
supply. A bond for a considerable sum, given by 
the king of Tanjore to Chunda Sahib, had re- 
mamed several years m possession of the govern- 
ment of Pondicherry, arid, to supply the necessi- 
ties of that government, it was now deteimmed to 
demand payment of it To enfoice the demand. 

Dally took the field, and advanced with a consideiable 
foice towaids Tanjore, but the airangements foi 
the campaign weie so miserably imperfect, that his 
troops weie often in danger of jierishmg fiom hun- 
ger His appioach to the capital of Tanjoie, how- 
evei, created alaim, and led to negotiations, con- 
ducted m such a spiiit as might be expected, wheie 
one party was bent upon obtaimng money at all 

Cambndge’s Transactions on the Coast of Coromandel, 
page 131 
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events, tmd tbo other icBolvod not to part Tvith auf 
if it were possible to avoid it The king of Toi^Jore 
had, in the first instonco, songht assistance from Tn 
chinopol}', and Captain Caliiand had afforded it to an 
extent proportioned to Ms abihtj Snbseqnentlj' a 
treaty tvos concluded botweon Lally and the govem- 
Inent of Tanjoro, by nMch tho former nndertook to 
march immediately against Trichinopoly This ar- 
rangement Tvaa m tnm frustrated by fr^sh misunder- 
standings bctivoon tho parties to it, and the dispute 
became so Trorm that Lolly threatened to transport 
tho kmg and his family to the island of Mauntins as 
slaves. This revived the affection of that soTcreign 
for tho English and on his pressing sohcitation, ad- 
ditional aid was ftmushed from Tnchinopoly 

Lally erected txro battenes, and after five days 
firing had made a breach about aix feet %nde, ivhen 
it ^vas discovered that the army vras nearly destitute 
both of ammunition and provisions. At this tune 
also Lolly received mtelhgence that the French and 
English squadrons had again been engaged, and that 
the latter threatened a descent upon Koncal to 
•which place Lally looked for the means of rehovmg 
the distreffl of his army Like the former naval 
engagement, this had been indecimvo , and it further 
resembled it, masmaoh os the English had suffered 
more severely in their ships, and the French m loss 
of mom 

On the 0th August, laHy had recourse to the 
usual expedient by -which men, eurrounded by diffi 
cultioe, seek to rehevo themselves from the rcsponsi- 
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bility of clioice. He called a council of war, which chap, v 
alfoided another illustration of Orme’s remark, that 
such a body i-arcly decides for action. Lally’s coun- 
cil was composed of twelve officers, of whom only 
two adwsed an assault, while ten declared for retreat. 

Lally did not, like Clive, nullify the decision of the 
council on his own lesponsibility. Preparations were 
commenced for breaking up the camp , the sick and 
wounded u ere sent away immediately, and the fol- 
lowing day was fixed for the march of the rest. 

!Monackjee, the Tanjoie general, was soon appiized 
of the determination to raise the siege, and he uas 
not slowm asciibmg the movement to its real cause, 
the want of means to carry it on A reinforcement 
from Trichmopoly happening to anive at this time, 
Monackjee lesohed with its assistance to attack the 
French camp. The attack was characteristically 
commenced by a piece of treachery. At the dawn 
of day, fifty horsemen rode leisurely from the city 
towards the camp. On bemg challenged by the 
advanced guard, they said that they weie come to 
offer their services to the French, and desired to see 
the general They were conducted to his quarteis, 
and haltmg at a short distance from the choultiy 
where he slept, then leader advanced to confer with 
him. Lally left the choultiy to receive his visitor, 
by whose hands he would probably have been dis- 
missed from the cares and toils of warfare, had not 
the operation of opium led one of the stranger horse- 
men to commit an act which could not be reconciled 
with friendly intentions Quitting his rank, he gal- 
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CliA^'V loped tovrard a tuznbnl loaded with powder, into 
"whicli he fired his pistol The frantic wretch whs 
blown to pieces by the explosion of which he had 
been the cause, and an alarm bomg' thus raised the 
guard at the choultry rushed forward to protect their 
commander In performing this duty they were 
charged by the horsemen, but their steady fire threw 
the ossmiantfl mto confusion, and most of them gal 
loped into a tank which they did not perceive, till 
it was too Into to avoid it. In the meantime the 
camp was attacked at various pomts, but the Ton 
jorcans wore compelled to retire with heavy loss. 

The retreat of tho French was attended with great 
suffering and on tho road Lally received informa- 
tion that dAch 6 , the commander of the French 
squadron, had announced to the council of Fondi 
cherry Ins determination to return without delay to 
the Isle of France LaDy dispatched the Count 
ffEstaigne to dissuade him from such a proceeding, 
hut the endeavours of the count were ineffectual to 
induce d Ach 4 either to hazard another engage- 
ment, or to abandon his mtention of returning to tho 
islands. Lally hlmselfi who amved shortly after- 
wards, was not more fortunate D Ach 6 persisted, 
and hia determination was, it is said, supported hy 
the nnanmious opmiou of his captains W ith some 
difficulty he consented to leave behmd him five hun 
dred seamen and mannes, to serve on shore, and on 
A.n 1768 the 8 rd Septemher he sailed with all his ships for 
^0 Island of llauntius. 

\ Lally was greatly mortified by tho ill success of he 
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campaign against Tanjoic To alleviate the disgrace 
of its failure, and to supply his pecuniary v ants, he 
nov pi ejected an expedition to Arcot In this he 
Avas somewhat more foitunate ; and after the captuie 
of some places of niinoi importance, he made a 
triumphal entiy into the city of Arcot, which had 
yielded not to the force of his arms but to the effect 
of laige promises made to the officer in command. 

But, though the vanity of Lally was giatified, his 
pecuniary resources were not improved by his success 
His conquests did not leimbui-se the expense of making 
them, and the treasmy of Pondicherry remained in an 
exhausted state. Lally, too, had made a false step in 
neglecting to secure the fort of Chingleput, which 
commanded the country from which, in the event of 
a siege. Madias must mainly depend for supplies. 
This place was gaiiisoned only by a few retainers of 
one of the nabob’s dependents by whom the district 
was rented, and if attacked must have fallen an easy 
prize. The anxiety of the council at Madras for 
the safety of thefr principal settlement had led them 
to concentrate there nearly all the force at their dis- 
posal • m consequence, several posts had been aban- 
doned to the enemy The council, however, were 
duly sensible of the importance of Chmgleput, and 
they took the fii^st opportumty afforded by the arrival 
of lemfoi cements from England to place it m a 
respectable state of defence The march of the 
party of sepoys first dispatched thither stopped the 
advance of a French detachment who were in motion 
to attack the place 
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Tho pressing wants of tho French government 
wore at length roltovod by a small supply of money 
Part of it was ohtainod irom the Brahmins m charge 
of tho pagoda at Tnpotty, j>nrt was received fiom 
tho island of Mauritius, and part Lally is said to have 
contributed from las own resources. This enabled 
him to put in motion his ontiro force for the redno- 
tion of Madras, It now became a question whether 
or not tho scat of tho Bntish presidency should be 
attacked without provioasly reducing CMngleput. 
Lally 'vntb chamctonstio rashness and impatience, 
dotonmned to push onwnrd, leaving Chlngleput m his 
rear, and by tho middio of December the Fronch 
army wore in sight of Madras. Their force con- 
sisted of two thousand seven hundred European and 
four thousand native troops To defend the place 
tho English had nearly one thousand eight hun- 
dred European troops, two thousand two hundred 
sepoys, and about two hundred of the nabobs 
cavalry, upon whom however, no dependence could 
be rested 

Tbe enemy soon gamed possession of the Black 
Town, in the plunder of which a quantity of arrack 
having been found, the consequences wero ero long 
manifested. The English being apprized of what had 
taken place, made a sally under Colonel Draper , 
and such was the state of the French army that the 
approach of tho English was first made known to 
them by the besting of their drums in tho streets of 
the town. Tho fire of tho English musquetry aided 
by that of two field^ieces, was very destructive 
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and a Frencli regiment, wlilcli had been drawn up to chap v 
oppose them, soon fell into confusion and fled. At this 
moment Colonel Diaper called upon his men to cease 
firing, and follow him to take possession of fom* of the 
enemy’s guns, to which he ran up, and discharged a 
pistol at the head of an oflficer who remained by 
them, but without effect. A pistol-shot being le- 
tmned by the French ofiicer with no better success, 
he was on the point of surrendermg the guns, when 
Colonel Draper peiceived that no more than fom of 
his men had followed Imn. The French now gain- 
ing confidence from the hesitation of their oppo- 
nents, letumed in considerable numbers ; and of 
the four gallant men who accompanied their com- 
mander, two were killed, the other two bemg 
severely wounded The fight was, however, pro- 
tracted for some time ; but finally the English re- 
treated with a considerable loss of men as well as 
that of their two field-pieces Among those mor- 
tally wounded was Major Porher, the unfortunate 
officer who commanded at Fort St David when 
that place surrendered to the French. Having been 
blamed, and not without apparent reason, for his 
conduct on that occasion, he seems to have been 
anxious to lose no opportumty of shewing that he 
was not deficient in personal courage Under the 
influence of this feehng, he had requested permis- 
sion to accompany Colonel Draper’s party as a 
volunteer, and while thus engaged received a wound 
of which he soon afterwards died The loss of the 
French was not less severe than that of the Enghsh , 
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cnAP V BOToral of thoir offlccsre wore lolled, and the Count 
d jCstnignc was made prisoner 

Tlie sally, though m some degree justified by the 
Btnto of the cncmfe troops, bad no effect but that 
of -wcnkenlng the gamson to the extent of about 
tTvo hundred men. So little Impression did it make 
on those heat qualified to form a Judgment, that one 
of the most oxporioncod of the French officers pro- 
posed that a general assault should bo made on the 
ensuing night, in four divisions, he loadmgthe prm 
cipal one ** It ims lucky,” says Orme, “ that his 
ndvico Tvaa not followed ” But if the Enghsh gamed 
no advantage in this oflair, the French acquired httle 
honour Lully expressed great displeasure because 
big own regiment had not marched on the first alarm, 
and the blame of not bringing it up was cast 
upon M Bussy who had been recalled by Lally 
from the court of Solabat Jung from Jealousy as ft 
has been alleged, of his abihties and influence Bussy 
had exerted himself to the regiment under arms, 
and he excused the delay in marching by ascnbmg 
it to the wont of orders. Jn regard to strict nubtaiy 
rule, Bossy was undoubtedly nght, though probably, 
hod he been on more friendly terms with LaQy be 
would have thought that the emergency justified 
some relaxstiom But the French cause sufiered 
little from Bussy s deference to his commander for 
had the men been brought up at once, they were m 
such a state of intoxication, that they would have 
been mcapable of rendenng service 

Tliough miserably deficient m nearly all the means 
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of conducting a siege with a probability of success, 
Lally erected batteiies, and on the 2nd of Januaiy 
commenced firmg. The defence under the gover- 
noi, Mr. Pigot, 'W'as conducted unth consideiable 
skill, and m an admirable simit Some sallies were 
made by the besieged, which, liowever, usually ended 
in discomfiture, but the commumcations of the ene- 
my with Pondicherry and the countiy whence he 
diew his supphes were gieatly impeded by the ope- 
rations of a body of sepoys under a native comman- 
der, named Mahommed Isoof, aided by a detach- 
ment from Chmgleput under Captain Preston, some 
native hoise commanded by a brother of Mahomet 
Ah, and some Tanjoiine cavahy An addition to 
this force bemg desiied, Majoi Calliaud had been 
especially deputed to Tanjoie to endeavour to ob- 
tam it ; but the sovereign was peisuaded that the 
fortune of England was on the decline, and so httle 
value did he now attach to its friendship, that its 
repiesentative was not even received mth ordmaiy 
comiiesy With some difficulty, however, Major Cal- 
haud prevailed on him to promise a farther supply of 
cavalry, if their aiTears of pay were discharged — a 
promise given m the belief that the condition could 
not be fulfilled. Maj*or Calhaud apphed to the Tan- 
jore agents of the house of Buckanjee, the princi- 
pal bankers m the Carnatic, but they peremptorily 
refused to part with any money m exchange for bills 
on Madras This refusal encouraged the king to 
become somewhat more explicit, and he promised 
that the horse should be leady in foui days if the 
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CI^V monoy ^oro pnid Mi^or ColLand now nppbod to 
tlio Batch government of Negapntam who profesaed 
to bo nilbng to grant a loan , bnt the terms wonld 
Iiavo entailed on the English a loss of twenty five 
per cont^ and Uio ofTor was dodined The British 
negotiator then turned to Tnchmopoly, where the 
lionso of Buchanjeo hod also an agent. Here his 
prospects appeared to brighten, and ho obtained the 
promise of a supply, bnt agam was be doomed to 
disappointment. Mabomet Ali was at Madras when 
tho French appeared before it, bnt a besieged town 
not appearing to btm the most agreeable place of 
residence, he was dcairons of qmtting it. The En- 
glish authorities had not the shghteet desire to conn- 
tomet hifl wishes in this respect, and he accordingly 
departed with his family by sea for Negapatam. On 
the passage, his wife gave birth to a child Arriving 
at I^egapatam, tho nabob, through his agent at Tan 
jore, informed the king that he mtended to pass 
through that city on his way to Tnchinopoly anti- 
cipating that the usual honours would bo offered 
him. But the flight of the nabob by sea at a season 
subject to tempest, and when the situation of his 
wife peculiarly demanded repose, was regarded as 
mdicating a degree of danger at Madras, which ren- 
dered mexpedient any expression of respect for 
either the English or theu- alhes. Under this nnpreft- 
sion, the Vmg refused not only to receive the nabob 
withm his capital, but evcai to visit hnn without the 
walls. Major Calhsud endeavoured, though m vain, 
to estabhdi the appearance of a better feelmg and 
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lie had good reason to cxeit himself in the cause, 
for the cncuinstance'5 under which hlahomet Ah 
had depaitcd fi’om Madras, comljiiicd Mith the view 
of them taken at Tanjoie, had alanned the bankei’s 
agent at Tiichinopoly, who now retracted his pio- 
mise of assistance, and refused to furnish mone}’’ 
upon any teims The difficult}’^ was at last oh- 
Aiated. Mr. Norris, a memhei of the council of 
hladras who had accompanied hlahomet Ah, was 
the bearei of a consideiable sum destined to de- 
fray the expenses of the gaiiison of Tiichinopoly 
The urgent u’ant of means to enable Majoi Cal- 
haud to effect the objects of his mission was held 
to be a sufficient reason foi diverting this sum fiom 
its oiiginal purpose The pietext for delay was 
thus removed, but no hoise weie furnished. The 
money, howevei, which had been obtained was not 
without effect, for its leputation induced the King 
to adopt a moie friendly bearing towards Mahomet 
Ah, to whom he now paid a Aosit with the accus- 
tomed ceiemonies. To give dignity to the nabob’s 
entrance into Trichmopoly, Major Calhaud put 
himself at the head of the escort which was to 
conduct him thither On quitting that place a few 
days afterwards, he gave utterance to expressions 
of strong mdignatron against the King of Tanjore, 
m the hope that they might be conveyed to him. 
Major Calliaud was not deceived in the expectation 
that bis wrath would be repoi-ted to the King, 
nor altogether in the hope that some effect might 
be produced by it The King was alanned, and 
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cu^v disjratclitMl the promised reioforcement, wliioli 
ho\vo\or, proceeded slowly, m consequence of 6e- 
qnont disputes os to tlio advnnces to be made 
to the men, wliicli Miyor Cnbiaud was t nm to settle 
ns best bo might. A for more valuable description 
of force which necompomod Mqjor Colhaud to the 
rohof of liladras ^vafl a body of sepoys from Tnchi 
nopoly With these ho nirived at Chinglepnt on 
A.D 17W the 7th of February having been absent on his 
mission to Toiyoro /rom the Ist of December His 
troops requiring rest, he left them there, oUowmg 
himself no repose, bnt proceeding on the evening 
of his omval at Chmglepnt to the Mount of St 
Thoin6, where he took the command of the force 
without the walls engaged m harassing the besieg- 
ers, and interrupting their suppbee. 

Lally had senoualy felt the annoyances inflicted 
by this force. They were, he said, like flies, no 
sooner beaten off one part than they settled on 
another, and he resolved to make an effort to 
reheve himself from their presence On the mom 
ing of the 9th of February the British disco- 
vered tie enemy advanemg upon their post in 
two bodiee, the one consisting of twelve hundred 
sepoys and five hundred native horse, the other of 
three hundred European cavalry and sir hundred 
European mfantry with eight field pieces.* The 

• 'Httse mnnben »re grrm on the aiitbanty of Orme Ctm 
bridge giree tbeFrenditiieMineimiiiber cfBaropeminfontry bat 
he the mnnber crfthoiriqpoy* fifteen hnndred, that of their 

Eungwin cayahy neariy fbnr hondwd, and that of the Mahratt* 
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pliole was under the command of a i elation of chap v 
Lally’s, bearing the same name ^vitll liimself The 
force available to repel the enem)" consisted of tv o 
thousand five hundied sepoys and two thousand 
two hundred native horse, with one hundred and 
thiee Euiopeans, twelve of whom wore artilleiy- 
men, and ten troopers under the command of Capt 
Vasseiot, who bad lecently come out of the town 
with treasure.^ jMajor Calliaud made the requisite 
dispositions to resist the attack ; and to receive the 
French cavalr)’-, who weic ad\anc]ng, he foimed 
his native horse, placing himself with Capt Vasseiot 
and his ten troopers on then left The aidour 
of the horsemen appeared perfectly iiiepressible , 
and anticipating the desire of the British com- 
mander foi their advance, the whole body, in the 
words of Orme, “ set off scampering, shouting, and 
flomashmg then* sabres.” The French cavaliy ad- 
vanced to meet them at a rapid pace, but suddenly 
halting, the first rank discharged their carbmes, by 
which four or five of their opponents were brought 
to the ground This had so unliappy an elfect 
upon the enthusiasm of the lest, that they immedi- 


horse one thousand He also states the number of pieces of 
cannon to have been ten 

* The force bemg in want of money, Capt Vasserot undertook 
to convey a supply Accordmgly, on the evenmg of the 5th, he 
left the town with ten of his men, each bearing a bag contammg 
a thousand pagodas (a gold com worth about eight shilhngs) 
The httle hand forced their way through the enemy’s guard, and 
arrived m safety at the Enghsh camp, from whence they forth- 
with threw up rockets as signals of their success 

u 2 
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CXX^ V (Hrprcssion of his oim ojpmion, took a different vieiv 
and though they admitted the breach to be prec 
ticablc, dcolorod it to bo inaccessible Thos fii 
tlioy only complied with the domand made for tbei 
opinion on a particular pomt, bnt they proceeded 
Co dcliyer thoir judgment upon another on whicl 
LalJy had not sou^t tbcir advice, and probablj dn 
not wiah to receive it they declared their conTiction 
founded on a comparison of forces, that the prose- 
cution of the worfcB to quell the fire of the place 
Mould only be to sacrifice many livea without the 
sh^test probnbihty of oitimate sneceffl. This view 
of the prospects of the besieging army was ex- 
tremely distasteful to Ltdly, who attributed it to 
intngue and o apint of perBonal hostihty to bimself 
But whatever the value of the opinion of the French 
officers, cud whatever the motires irtuch had led to 
its expreasioii, it was an adverse stroke which, fhD- 
lug upon Lally at a tune when he was surrounded 
by a variety of discouraging circumstances, overcame 
oven lUB Belf*«atiBfied and arrogant preminiption. 
Ho was without money and without the means of 
raising anv The pav of the troops was eevend 
weeks in orrear , the supply of food was scanty and 
uncertam, the eepoy^ deeerted m great numbers, 
some of the European troops threatened to follow 
their example, while the feelings of the officers 
towards their commander were almost avowedly 
those of diflaSection and hostility * 

* la alrtter »idE««d. to the Govotot of PoDihohcnT on the 
14 th FAroary winch wm mtcrcepted and brought to Mtjor 
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perioiis temper of Lally had 
with enemies, at a time when 
^ance which peisonal attach- 
claims of public duty; and 
efore Madras would he but 
finding himself universally 
led therefore to gratify his 
the Black Town, and then 
lie where he had lost wliat- 
i^dence of his anny he had 
vecution of the former jiart 
»as pi evented, and that of 
by the opportune anival, 
> , of a fleet under Admiral 
ents for Madras An im- 
town that an assault would 
the tioops fiom the ships 
only eveiy soldier in the gar- 
capable of service, was 
xpectation was unfounded 

ly of want of support He ex- 
I e conduct of a naval commander 
m English ship, and says, "If I 
<nnour of the Company’s officers, I 
well as some others of them ” In 
am still in the same position , 
, & , all the time within fifteen toises 
V raismg our heads to look at it 
"ondicherry we shall endeavour to 
if war requires too much patience ” 
e would rather go and command 
.1 in a place which the fire of 
if the fire of heaven did not 
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wtmt of fimds. Ho advanced to Covorponk, "wher^ 
difltrcsB and hiB personal unpopularity gave rise 
to a state of feeling in Ms army -whlcb rendered 
it manifestly imprudent to nsk a battle The result 
>vas, that late in ifoy the French went into canton- 
ments, and tho English shortly aftemmris followed 
their example 

It 18 now necessary to turn to the events which 
followed the recall of M Bufisy from the court of 
Salabat Jung A petty nyah, named Anunderauxe, 
who was dissatisfied with some part of the conduct 
of that officer, availed hnnself of his departure to 
attach Vtcagnpatam, of which he succeeded in dis- 
possessing the French gamsom He immediately 
sent advice of his snccess to the presidency of 
Madras, accompanied by an offer to surrender his 
conquest to the English, and by a request for the 
Old of a large detachment to act with his own 
troops in the provinces which the French had ob- 
tained from the Soubahdar of the Deccan. But 
the council of Madras were not m a condition to 
afford any aasistanco. Fort St David had fallen, 
and an attack on the seat of the presidency was 
expected Disappointed m this quarter Anunde- 
rauce turned to Bengal, where, but for the pre- 
dominant influenoe of Clive, Ms application would 
have been attended with no better success tlian nt 
Madras, Contrary to the opinion of his coadjutors 
in conned Clive detormmed to give the required 
aid , and an expedition was dispatched under Colo- 
nel Forde, consistmg of five hundred Europeans, 
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two thousand one hundred native troops, six field- 
jiieces, twenty-four six-poundeis for batteiy, a hovdt- 
zer, and an eight-inch mortar. The expedition pro- 
ceeded by sea, and having disembarked at Vizaga- 
jiatam, joined the army of Anunderauze, which lay 
at a short distance from that place. But the pro- 
giess of the allies was impeded by disputes The 
lajah expressed great satisfaction at the arrival 
of the English foice, but manifested a strong dis- 
inclination to contribute any thing to its support. 
Affaiis weie at length adjusted tlu’ough the inter- 
position of ]\Ir. Andrews, a ci^il seivant of the 
East-India Company, who had anived to re-esta- 
blish the factoiy of Vizagapatam, of which he had 
formeily been the chief, and from that circum- 
stance was peisonally knoAvn to Anunderauze. 
Through lus mediation a treaty was concluded, by 
which it was stipulated that all plunder should be 
equally divided ; that all the countnes that might 
be conquered should be delivered to the Rajah, 
who was to collect the revenues, with the excep- 
tion of the sea-poi-ts and towns at the mouths of 
the nvei-s, which, with the revenues of the districts 
annexed to them, were to belong to the Company ; 
and that no treaty for the disposal or restitution 
of the possessions of either party should be made 
without the consent of both. Fmally, the prune 
difficulty in the way of action was removed by a sti- 
pulation that the Raj’ah should supply fifty thousand 
mpees a month for the expenses of the army, and 
SIX thousand foi the piivate expenses of the officeis. 
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CHAT V own auUiontj, ongngo thnt iJioy sljonld recoivo more, 
but bo promised to represent their enso to the Ck)m 
jwinj at homo, and to retain tlio amount m dispute 
until the question was determined * The hasty re- 
eolFes of excited men have rarely much stability 
and these assurances mdncod the disallbctod troops 
to return to their duty 

But one difficulty was no sooner remoTed than 
another started up Salabat Jung who was only 
about forty miles from Mnsuhpatam, sont to 
Anunderauzc, commanding bim to quit the English, 
and repair to the standard of his laxrfiil master 
At the same time, intelligence arrived that Rajah 
mundry hod again fallen mto the hands of the 
French These events so alarmed the Rajah, that 
he determined without delay to endeavour to regain 
his own country on the opposite mde of the Goda 
very Of this intention he gave no notice to 
A^D 1769 Colonel Forde, hut on the night of the 27th March 
ho suddenly decamped, and though not usually 
remarkable for the rapidity of his motions, he on 
this occasion marched sixteen miles before break of 
day Colonel Forde, as soon ns he became aware 

* By lettcn patent firom the en/ wn, dated the 14th Jiuuary 
1758 the Eost-lndiA Compeny ver e enbUed to all booty and 
pinadfir taten solely by their farces or ihip*. When the land or 
so. forces of the cr uw n might bo mgaged conjomtly with those 
of the Company the right of the soTerelgn to diatribote wma 
rcJ C rrenL It has long been the practice of the Company to give 
to the c aptur i the whole booty where it wm at their difpoesl 
and where this wm not the case rioh port of it m might bo 
awarded to the Compeny by the crown 
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of tlic Rajah’s flight, dispatched mcsscngcis to cndea- 
Tour to Min him back ; and by gi'smg Ins fcais a dif- 
ferent dn ection to that M Inch they had at first taken, 
they succeeded. They pointed out the dangei to 
M'lnclithe letieat of Aimndeianze M*as exposed from 
the cavalry of Salabat Jung on the one hand, and the 
Ficncli tioops 111 the nciglibouihood of Rajahmiindry 
on the othei ; and tlie ■vacillating Rajali once moic 
lejoined Ins English ally. To divcit Salabat Jung, 
an attempt -v^-as made to open a negotiation, and a 
civil servant of the Company piocceded to his camp 
to lepresent the vie'vvs of the English, •which Mere 
stated to be confined to the acquisition of the Fiench 
poits and factoiies on the coast, and not to extend 
to any pait of the authoiity M’hich that nation or its 
repiesentatives had exercised in the mteiior. Tins 
exposition of the designs of the English M*as not ill 
calculated to conciliate the seiTants and letaincm of 
Salabat Jung, -who had entertained gi’cat jealousy 
of the poMer and influence attained by Bussy 

In the meantime the batteiies of the English 
kept up a hot fiie, and on the 6th Apiil the 'woiks 
were so much damaged as to be deemed accessible 
in three places On that day the artilleiy officers 
reported that only tivo days’ ammunition for the 
batteiies remained in store . intelligence Mas also 
received that Salabat Jung Mas advancing, and 
that the French foice Mhich had been hovering 
about Rajahmundry, and Mhich he had in-vuted to 
foiTU a junction Mith his army, was not far distant 
It Mas noM necessary to make a prompt decision, 
VOL I 
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CH AP V nnd notwitbstanding great diflicnltics that presented 
themselves. Colonel Fordo dotennmed to make an 
attempt to carry tbo fort hy storm A heavy rain 
had greatly increased tho lahonr of crossing the 
mtcrvonlng ground, but this circumstance uns re- 
garded hy Colonel Fordo as rather an advantage, 
because it would tend to loll tho suspicions of the 
garrison Ho accordingly ordered the finng to be 
kept up vigorously through the next day, and all the 
troops to bo imder arms at ten at mght. 

Ono part of tbo ground surrounding the fort was 
a swamp of mnd through which the ditch had not 
been continued, partly on account of the labour and 
expense of carrying it on, and partly because from 
tbe nature of tho ground it was bebeved to be 
more difficult to pass than the ditch itself It was 
reported, however that tho natives occasionally 
waded through the morass, and on examinotlou it 
was found to bo passable, though not without 
extreme difficulty It was resolved accordingly to 
distract the enemy’s attention by a movement on 
this point, while tho Tnnm attack was made on 
another and the B^ohs troops were making a 
demonstration on a third. 

The force allotted to the mam attack proceeded 
in three divisions. Two of these were composed of 
European troops, and were led respectively by Cap- 
tfiin Fischer* and Captain Yorke. The third, com- 

* TTie fiiit dirauni w»» to haTe been led by Ceptmm CeUender 
but Onne layi 'wben the troops were ready to move Captain 
Callender was not to be found. Same timo after the Brltah 
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posed of sepoys, was led by Caiitain Maclean The 
fii-st diYision was discoYered in passing the ditch, 
and while teaiing up a jiahsade which obstmcted 
theii progress, were exposed to a heavy fire of can- 
non and musketiy. They gamed the hi each, how- 
ever, and obtained possession of one of the bastions 
called the Cameleon. Here they weie joined by 
the second division imder Captain Yoike. This 
officei perceiving a line of the enemy’s sepoys 
moving along the way below the lampart, ran down, 
and serzing the French officer who commanded 
them, called upon him to order his men to lay doivn 
their arms and suiTender The demand was obeyed 
with little apparent reluctance Captain Yorke now 
pm sued his way, displaying the highest gallantry as 
well as the greatest generosity and clemency towards 
the enemy. But his men shewed some disposition to 
faltei, and at last taking fright at what they erro- 
neously believed to be a mine, they all lan back 
Then officers followed to reclaim them, and Captain 
Yoike was left alone with two drummers Return- 
mg to the bastion, he found that some of the men 
were pioposmg to go out of the breach and qmt 
the fort, but Captain Yorke threatened instant 
death to the fiist who should make the attempt, 
and shame begmmng to operate, a ciy was laised that 
their commander was ill-used, and about thiidy-six 
declared they would follow wheiever he would lead. 

force had got into the fort. Captain Callender suddenly appeared, 
“ no one,” says Orme, “ knew from whence ” He took the com- 
mand of his division, hut was almost immediately shot dead 
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ciiAP V With tlieso ho returned, leaving tlio remainder to 
follo^r as soon os their oflRcors ehould he able to 
bnng thorn on Tho intorYol, bovrover had allowed 
tamo for tho French to load a gun with grape-shot 
and point It m tho direction in which the English 
I>arty wore advancing It was fired when they 
wore withm a fow yards of it, and tho discharge did 
fearful execution Some were lolled, and sixteen, 
among which number was the gallant officer who 
led tho party wore wounded Captam Fischer m 
tho mcantimo was advancing along the rampart 
with his division of Europeans, and the sepoys, 
nndor Captain Maclean, were gaming entrance at 
a place called tho South Gate, which was in imper- 
fect repair The two false attacls were also an- 
swering the purposes mtended, although the Rajah s 
troops wore utterly unfit for any real semce, and 
the force under Captam Knox, finding the enemy 
prepared, did not attempt to cross the swamp, 
but only fired over it Both, however contnbuted 
to divert the attention of the enemy and mcrease 
the alarm of M Conflans, who is represented aa 
having remamed at his house issuing orders founded 
on reports brought to him there, which the arrival 
of the next report mduced him to contradict. He 
at last resolved to make an offer of surrender on 
honourable terms. The answer of Colonel Forde 
was, that the surrender must bo at discretion, and 
further that it must he immediate. M Conflans 
neither objected nor hesitated but gave instant 
orders to discontinue further resistance 
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Tlie fall of Masulipatam was unexpected, and the 
success of the English was, without doubt, o^ving 
to the daimg spirit in which the attempt had been 
conceived and executed The prisoners exceeded 
the number of those to whose arms they surren- 
dered. The fort was abundantly provided with 
stores, and defended by one hundred and twenty 
pieces of cannon These, with a rich booty, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. 

The consequences of tins success were immedi- 
ately apparent Salabat Jung was within fifteen 
miles of Masulipatam, but its fall induced him to 
manifest a disposition to treat ; and Colonel Forde 
proceeded to his camp, where he was leceived with 
marked attention. A treaty was concluded, consist- 
ing of four articles By the first, the whole teni- 
tory dependant on Masulipatam, as well as certain 
other distncts, were granted to the English, without 
the reservation of fine or military service. By the 
second, Salabat Jung engaged that the French force, 
which still remamed m his country, should pass the 
Kistna within fifteen days ; that, in futuie, the 
French should have no settlement south of that 
river ; that he would thenceforward retam no French 
troops in his service, and that he would neither 
lender assistance to that nation, noi receive any from 
it. The thu'd aiticle gave impunity to Anunde- 
i-auze for the tribute which he had levied m the 
French possessions, and exonerated him from the 
payment of his own for one year — ^his future liabi- 
lity to make the accustomed payments being recog- 
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cu^ V uizcd, ns woU ms tlio power of tho Soubahdar to 
enforce tlioni, providod. ho neither assisted nor gave 
protection to tho enemies of the English. The 
fourth article restneted the English from aiding or 
protecting tho enemies of Salabat Jung This treaty 
gave to tho English a territory extending about 
eighty miles along tho coast and twenty inland Tho 
provisions wore altogether in favour of the English, 
and it 18 not probable that Salabat Jung would have 
gnintod so mneh liad ho not been under the mflaence 
of alarm from another source, m addition to the 
terror inspired by the capture of Mnsuhpatam. TTis 
brother Nfram AJi, was on terms of enmity with 
Bussy whoso dowan ho had caused to bo murdered. 
Clivo, calculating on the influence of this prince s 
ill feeling towards the French, had written to him 
requesting his assistance m support of CoL Fordes 
expedition. The precise effect of this conunumca- 
tion cannot be ascertamed for Nisam All was qmte 
ready without any stimulus, to undertake any pro- 
ject that promised to gratify his ambition or pro- 
mote his interest , but whatever might be the force 
of the vonouB motives promptmg him to action, 
Niaam Ah no sooner learned that Salabat Jung was 
marching against the Eng hah, than he took the field 
and advanced to Hyderabad, for the purpose, as he 
alleged, of regulatmg tho aflaiis of the state — in 
other words, of supplantmg his brother and taking 
possession of his throne Salabat Jung had hoped to 
secure the assistance of part of the English force in 
resisting this attempt against his authority and he 
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sought to prevail on Colonel Forde to gi'ant it hy 
tlie luie of personal advantages But the English 
commander lefused, and the lesult was that the 
Soubahdai, on marching to the defence of his capi- 
tal, took with him that French foice which by an 
expiess article of the tieaty he had undei taken to 
expel His return dispelled the danger by which 
he was menaced Negotiation was commenced be- 
tween the biotheis, and Nizam Ah withdiew; but 
not mthout bemg lestored to the government of 
Beiar, fiom which he had been removed by the 
management of Bussy. This an-angement gave 
offence to Basalat J ung, another brothei of Salabat 
Jung, who foi-thwith departed to promote his own 
views in the south, accompanied by the French 
corps which the Soubahdar, after engaging to exjiel, 
had brought to Hyderabad. This movement, and a 
report which obtained belief that a body of French 
troops had moved fiom Arcot, led to the dispatch 
from Conjeveiam of an English foice under Major 
Monson. They marched on the 5th of July, and 
on the 17th appeared before Covei-pauk, which was 
summoned to surrender, though with very slight 
expectation that the demand would have any effect. 
Greatly was the English commander smprised by 
receiving an answer, offering to sun’ender the 
place provided the garrison were permitted to 
retire to Arcot, the soldiers with their knapsacks 
and the officers with all then* effects The offer was 
accepted, and the English thus easily gained posses- 
sion of a place which was m a condition to have put 
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tlicm to tho OTpenao of a slego , tbe timo occnpied 
from tho simimonfl to tho surrcndor being only about 
an hour Tins facilo tnumpli encouraged Major Mon- 
son to proceed to Arcot, in tho hope of finHmg tho 
garrison under tho inflaenco of a similar spint to 
that which proTailod at Coverpauk , but in this he 
■\vnB disappointed A determination wafl manifested 
to maintain tho place, and tho gamson was so much 
superior to their oppononts in artillery that until 
a train could bo obtained from Madras, tbe place 
could not be assailed with any prospect of succees. 
Before this could arrive the far greater part of the 
French army might reach Arcot from their canton- 
ments, and iliyor Monson consequently marched 
bach to Coryevomm, leaving a gamson in Covor- 
pauh 

A, D Vio In April, Admiral Pococh rotnmed with his fleet 
from Bombay to which place be had proceeded m 
the month of October of the preceding year m 
order to avoid tbe north-east monsoon. A French 
fleet was expected firom the islands, and the British 
admiral, in the hope of meetmg it, continued to the 
windward of Pondicherry and chiefly at Negapatam 
Requiring a supply of water which the Butch 
authorities of tbe latter place refused to fumish, 
the admiral soiled for Tnnoomalee, in Ceylon, hav- 
ing a few days previously dispatched the 
frigate m the same direction to look out for tho 
enemy At ten m the monung on the 2iid of Sop- 
temher some ships were discovered to the south- 
east, and soon afterwards the Jincugo appcarctl 
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chased by one of the stmngc vessels The English chap. v. 
sqii.idioii immediately y cighed, but was unable to 
get y ithin cannon-shot of the enemy before daik ; 
and fiom vaiious circumstances aiismg fioin ydnds, 
curieuts, and the yeathei, the fleets were kept 
asunder until the 10th 

The Ficnch fleet yas that of M d’Achd consi- 
deiably leinforced. It now consisted of eleven sail 
of the line and thiee fiigates The cicys amounted 
to five thousand fi^e hundied men, and the greatest 
exertions had been made to ^ictual and prepare 
the fleet for sea The labour had occupied many 
months, and piOAisions had been dra^m not only 
from the Fiench islands, but fiom j\Iadagascai and 
other places. So great was the anxiety felt on tins 
accoimt, that a fleet had been dispatched to piocuie 
provisions fiom the Cape of Good Hope, y^heie a 
great quantity weie purchased at a vast expense 
Apait of this outlay had, howevei, been reimbmscd 
by the captuie of an English Comjiany’s ship home- 
ward bound fiom Madias 

The English squadion consisted of nine ships of 
the line, two Company’s ships, and afiie-ship. The 
diffeience between the two fleets m numbei of guns 
and men was very consideiable.^ The action com- 
menced soon after two o’clock in the afternoon, 

* Orme says the French had the advantage by one hundred 
and tM'enty-six guns , Cambridge gives them a supenonty of one 
hundred and nmety-two guns, and he adds that their advantage 
in number of men was two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
five 
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V nnd contmnod for about two hours, when the ene- 
mj^s rcnr, and shortly oiler their centre, began to 
givo way Thoir van then made sail and with the 
cntiro squadron boro oway Thoy were pursued, 
but soon escsapod beyond the reach of cannon-shot. 
The loss of men wns supposed to be nearly oquaJ 
on both sides, but tho Ung-hsh though the Tictore, 
appear to havo snstainod more dainago m their 
ships than tho enemy None of the Enghsh ships 
after the engagement could sot half their am la , nil 
tho French ships except one earned their topsails. 
This, like gome other naval engagements abont t.Tug 
timo, was attended by no decisive reenlts. The 
fleets met, exchanged some broadsides, and then 
separated, each having snstained more or leas of 
damage In this instance the chief effect of the 
vast preparation made by the French was to infljot 
some degree of iigary on the nggmg of a few 
English ships. On tho other hand, the French 
ran, and the Enghsh therefore must claim the 
victory, but it produced nothing 

The English fleet returned to Negapatam, and 
tho French, five days after the engagement, arrived 
at Pondicherry Here they landed one hundred 
and eighty troojfs, and a small amount of treasure 
in money and diamonds, the latter havmg been 
taken in the English ship coptored on the voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope D Ach6, with that 
yeammg for the islands which he never failed to 
eipenence when at Pondicherry declared his inten- 
tion immediately to return, a determination con 
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firmed, if not caused, by intelligence of the approach chap v 
of a lemforcement to the English fleet Accord- 
ingly, on the 19 th September the signal was made ad 1759 
foi weighing, and the ships loosed their topsails. 

These picparatioiis excited a peifect storm of indig- 
nation in the settlement. The military aiithoiities 
and piincipal inhabitants assembled at the house 
of the governor, and unanimously jiassed a resolu- 
tion, declaiing that the piecijntate defection of the 
squadion could not fail to pioduce the most danger- 
ous consequences to the state, as lioldmg out to all 
the country poweis a shameful achnovledgmeut 
that the Fiench had been defeated in tlie last 
engagement and could not sustain another, and 
that they utteily despaiied of success on shore. 

Founded on this resolution a protest was imme- 
diately drawn, declaimg M. d’Ach6 lesponsible for 
the loss of the settlement, and avowing a detei- 
mination to appeal to the King for the inflic- 
tion of such punishment as his conduct deseiwed 
So great had been the speed of M. d’Achd, that it 
was only by accident that he became acquamted 
AYith this foimal expression of the indignation of his 
countiymen He was several leagues out at sea, 
as weie all his ships but one, which had been 
detamed from some cause after the others were 
under sail To the commander of this vessel the 
protest was entrusted, with a charge for its imme- 
diate dehvery to M d’Ach6. He was also frirmshed 
with a numbei of copies, one of which was to be 
given to every commandei m the squadion For 
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CHAP v tbo opinion of either the nuthontics or the inhabi- 
tants of Pondiohony dAchd entertained little res- 
pect, "when yielding to it Tvas likely to place him 
in a position of danger, hut the threats of denonno- 
ing his conduct to tho government at home made 
him pause If thoro "rore danger in returning, 
there vras also danger, though more remote, in 
flight. D Ach6 called a council of his captains, 
after irhich ho returned to Pondicherry, and irent 
on shore to confer mth Lolly Before their de- 
liberations TTcro concluded the English fleet ap- 
peared standing into the road in line of battle 
Tho state of tho 'wind gave the French the op- 
portunity to hear down and engage if they chose, 
•while It depnved the English admiral of this 
power The French made their usual choice, and 
disposed their ships m such a manner ns to place 
them beyond the reach of the English ■who kept their 
Ime tlironghout an entire day without exciting any 
other feeling m the enemy but that of satisfaction 
at being out of danger D Ach6 yielded httle to 
the remonstrances which assailed him on shore. 
He peremptorily adhered to his determination of 
returning to tho islands, and all that could be 
wrung fixim hi m was a reluctant consent to lea've 
behind four hundred Afincans who were on board 
his fleet, and five hundred European sailors and 
marines, which latter body ■were conrteoiialy de- 
nominated by Lally the sonm of tbe sea.” 

The da) of M d.Ach^’s departure brought mtel- 
hgenco which in some degree rehoved the gloom 
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which hung over Pondicherry. The Biitish govern- 
ment had meditated an attack on Wandewash, 
the most impoitant of the enemy’s stations between 
Pondicheiiy and IMadras. Subsequently they ap- 
peal to have been desiious of postponing this opera- 
tion, but Major Bioicton being most anxious to 
undeitake it, they yielded. The gairison of Tiiva- 
tore suriendeied to this force on the first summons, 
and on the 28th of September the English anny 
encamped under a ledge of locks which extended 
about three miles north-west of the fort of Wande- 
wash The native governoi had declined to admit into 
the foit any European troops except a few gunners, 
and the Piench consequently took up their quarters 
in the town There, on the night succeeding the 
29th, Major Breieton determined to attack them. 
The tioops by whom the attack was to be made 
weie foimed into three divisions* the first, winch 
was led by Blaj’oi Blonson, succeeded m obtaining 
entiance, and made theii way with httle loss to a 
place where it was understood the main body of 
the French troops were lying; but heie they were 
surpnsed by finding no enemy, and embarrassed by 
not meeting with the second division of the Eng- 
lish force, which was undei the command of Major 
Robert Goidon. A locket was to be the signal for 
the advance of this division to the place to which 
Blajoi Monson had penetrated, and it was given 
as soon as they had anived; but Major Goidon 
appears to have lost all presence of mind, and 
after it had been deteimmed to advance, and 
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cnAP V tlio pnrty Boloctcd to lead the attack had actn 
ally gone forward, the commander of the divi- 
fiion had disappeared The second officer m rank 
Captain Preston, was a man of unquestionable 
courage, hut ho, being ignorant of the reason of 
Mryor Gordon s absence, would not venture to take 
his place The consequence was, that the advanced 
Jiarty being left unsupported, were exposed to a gaH- 
mg fire of muakotiy from the rampart, which from 
thoirsjtuatlon they could rotum only at great disad- 
vantage This imrty, which was led by Lientenant 
Do la Douespo, gallantly stood their ground, expect- 
ing to be immediately joined by the main body bat 
in vam , all the support they received was from two 
field pieces, which opened o fire on the rampart 
Mtyor Gordon did not appear, the African troops 
m his division soon took to flight and the Euro- 
peons, disheartened by not being led on, and exposed 
to a fire which they could not effectually return, 
likewise fled Still Lieutenant De la Douespe and 
his brave party kept their ground — where they would 
probably all havo perished had not Captam Preston 
ran forward and brought them back to the place 
where the officers of the division were assembled, 
deserted by all exceptmg the artillerymen, who still 
stood by their commandant, Captam Barker and 
vigorously phed their guns. The fugitives mode 
their way to the third division, which was the re- 
serve, and WES posted on a ndge m the rear It was 
commanded by Mtyor Brereton, who on the first 
notice of the approach of tho fugitives, rushed to- 
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■waids them unaccompanied, and under a strong chap v. 
impulse of indignation lan the liist man he met 
through the body." Major Brereton then pushed 
on to the two guns, which Captain Baiker and his 
men were still working ; and there being no longer 
any object to be gamed by their pemeverance, they 
were withdrawn to the reserve. 

Major Monson, ignorant of the position either of 
the enemy or of those from whom he expected as- 
sistance, had resolved to wait for the day It bioke, ^ 

and bi ought upon him the point-blank fire of four- 
teen of the enemy’s guns fiom the tower and espla- 
nade. This he could only return with the fire of 
two field-pieces and discharges of musketiy. Such 
a disparity could not long be maintained ; but, un- 
wiUmg to lelmqmsh the hope of suppoit, Major 
Monson sought the means of protracting the contest 
as long as possible. Various methods of shelteiing 
the men from the enemy’s fire were tned ; but the 
enemy, after a tune, moving part of their guns, 
so as to attack the division m flank as well as 
m fiont, the field-pieces of the English being dis- 
abled, and the men beginning to lose courage, a 
retreat became advisable, if not inevitable. A 
smgular illustration of the instmct of discipline 

* Orme, who records the circumstance, says of the man tlius 
slam — “ Unfortunately, he was one of the bravest m the army, 
so that the example earned httle influence ” There is somethmg 
strange in the remark , and it is to be presumed, that the fact of 
this man having been foremost m flight, is not to be taken as 
evidence of his haiung been “ one of the bravest men in the 
army ” 
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cnAF V miirkcd this movement. TLo grenadiera of one of 
the Company s battalions •vrero to halt near the gate, 
but seeing it open they marched out mto the plain, 
quickening their pace at every step Sensible that 
to call after men in such a state of feehng ironld 
only have the cflcct of adding to their fear and 
driving them into mid and disorderly flight Major 
Calliaud foUoivcd and passed them — irhen, stopping 
suddenly In front, ho cried Halt ” The men 
obeyed the ivord of command, formed accordmg to 
order turned, and follonrod the officer who had thus 
recalled them to duty The retreat was subse- 
quently conducted m good order 

On the news of this aflair reaching Pondicherry 
Lally fired a hundred guns m hononr of the great 
victory achieved by the French, and transmitted 
magnificent accounts of it to every quarter where it 
was likely to advance his mterests. 

Major Brercton has been severely blamed for this 
attempt, and it has been attributed to a desire for 
gaming distinction before the amval of another 
officer * who was about to supeisede bun but the 
sentence appears more harsh than just He was 
Ignorant, mdeed, of the precise strength of the 
enemy which was greater than be had supposed by 
about four hundred men- But it was not the num 
bers of the enemy that disappointed the Enghsh of 
success, and had Miyor Gordon performed his duty 
the result might have been different. Some merit 
has been claimed for the government of Madras for 
* Cclond Coote 
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having iclnctanco to sanction the attack, chap v 

after having previously appioverl of it But tins 
change of opinion ajipears to have been caused by 
an apprehension that d’Acli^ had brought to Pondi- 
cheiry '=01110 considerable number of tioops, nhich 
might be employed in adding to the strength of the 
Ficncli at Wandevash No tioops had, howevei, 
been sent fiom Pondicherry to Waudowash, though 
some were about to be disjiatched, and it was one 
object of Major Breietoii to stiike a blow befoie 
they could airive Some addition had been made 
to the French foice fiom the adj'acent gai 1 isoiis, but 
the force undei the command of Majoi Brcieton 
consideiably exceeded that of the enemy 

Bussy ariived at Wandewash the day after the 
Enghsh had left their encampment before that 
place He was piocceding with a detachment to 
j'om Basalat Jung He maiched to Trivatore, which 
suriendeied to him as easily as, but a short time 
before, it had yielded to the English Thence he 
advanced to Arcot, from which place he had made 
one day’s march when his progress was stopped by 
the ai rival of unwelcome intelligence from Wande- 
wash. The pecuniaiy distiess of the Fiench had 
long been extreme But little money had lately 

* Major Brereton had fifteen hundred European mfantry and one 
hundred cavahy, two thousand five hundred sepoys, seven himdred 
native horse, and about eighty Africans He beheved the French 
to have six hundred European infantry and three hundred cavalry, 
but in addition to those numbers they had been remforced by about 
four hundred men, makmg a total of thirteen hundred Europeans 
The strength of their native force is nowhere aecurately stated 
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CHAP V been issued to tlio troops, and that in place of 
provisiona, which wero not suppHod with any regu 
lanty More than n years pay was due to the 
whole army Discontent of no ordinary land was 
tlic consequence, and the feehng was oggraToted 
by the soldiers having generally token up the be- 
bef that a great amount of treasure had been 
brought by the squadron, and that liolly had amas- 
sed and secreted much wealth The success at 
Wandowash seemed to add strength to the sense 
of gnovance proviously existing and the soldiers 
complained openly and loudly Their complamts 
wore uttered with impumty but some men of 
Lorsmes regiment having been subjected to punish 
mont for other nubtary offences, the whole regiment 
turned out and inarched from the camp to the spot 
which the English had lately occnpied* The officers 
of other regunents hearing the drums, turned out 
also, supposing that the camp was attacked and 
this led to an apprehension on the part of the muti- 
neers that they were about to be surrounded To 
ascertain the fact, a deputation was dispatched, the 
chief of the party being the foremost man m the 
mutmy His exhortations impreesed those to whom 
he was sent with the same spint which already 
pervaded those by whom he was deputed, and they 
forthwith determined to mutate the example of 
their comiadeft. The officers expostulated, but m 
vain they were peremptorily commanded to retdre. 
Arrangements were now made for gupplymg the 
neceeaitiefl of the mutmous force. Parties were 
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deputed to bung up the field-artilleiy, the tumbrils, 
oxen, tents, and baggage , and even the maiket 
people, to the numbei of about two thousand, with 
a multitude of animals, were pressed into the sei vice. 
When all was piepared, themutmeeis pioceeded to 
the spot which they had selected for the encampment, 
where then liist step was to elect a seijeant-major 
their commander-m-chief. This functional y nomi- 
nated anothei seijeant his major-general, and ap- 
pointed the usual oflScers to the various companies 
The geneial issued his oiders, which weie read to the 
men in the ordinal y way, and evei}’’ detail of duty and 
disciphne was obseived until the gieatest regulaiity. 

The mtelhgence of this movement was commum- 
cated with all possible speed to Pondicheiry To 
allay the feeling which had led to it, Lally pro- 
duced from his own chest a consideiable sum, the 
members of the council sent then plate to the Mint, 
and some of the principal inhabitants followed then 
example. The Viscount Fumel was dispatched to 
negotiate with the mutmeeis , and having succeeded 
in making some impression on the majority, he left 
them to dehbeiate, giving them three horn's for the 
transmission of an answer. The influence of then 
seijeant-general was exeited m favour of compio- 
mise, and they lesolved to return to their duty, on 
condition of receiving a general amnesty, six months’ 
pay immediately, and the remainder in a month 
This was agreed to , a pardon and six months’ pay 
were foi warded, and the tioops maiched back to 
Wandewash The news of the discontent had ex- 
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C HAP T to tho command there, Irat the appointment tveb 
qualified hj permission for him to remnm with his 
regiment on tho coast of Coromandel, if circran 
stances should render it more desirable Tho amount 
of British force at this time m India was quite dis- 
proportionod to tho demand for their services , and 
it followed that oveiywhero the various authorities 
endeavoured to eecuro os large a part of it as pos- 
sible for their own protection Thus Chve retained 
tho troops which he took with him to Bengal though 
aware that Jladrns was threatened with a siege He 
knew the danger of the latter presidency he also 
knew the hazard of diminishing his strength in 
Bengal, and being naturally most anxious for the 
safety of those interests for which he was poenhariy 
responsible, he was nnwilhng to place any part of 
hiB force in a position from which he could not recall 
them m case of necessity The state of afiaira m 
the Carnatic was now thought to warrant the exer- 
cise of the option of detaining Colonel Coote and 
his regiment. Chve, however had requested that, 
if Colonel Coote were detained, Mtyor Calhaud might 
be spared for Bengal and that ofllcer with two 
hundred men, was accordingly dispcitehed thither 
When the presidency of Madras became aware of 
the movement of the expedition under M Cnllon, 
they detennmed that the whole of the British army 
should take the field No plan of operations appears 
to have been decided on, the choice being left to 
Colonel Coote, who about tho tune the French 
obtamed possession of Sermgham, amved at Con 
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jc^cl•aBl, wlieie the largest di\isiou of the army chap v 
was ill cantonment The troojis ^^hicll had landed 
\Mtli Colonel Cootc subsequently joined, and the 
best mode of emjilopng the force thus collected m as 
deemed to be in atterajiting to i educe WandeMash 
To dnert the enemy Colonel Coote, with the main 
body of his anny, maiched to Arcot; Awhile Major 
Biereton, with a strong detachment, after traversing 
the intennediate territory, marched on to Wande- 
V ash, and took posses'^ion of the toA\m almost vuth- 
out resistance. Intelligence of this success being 
fon\ aided to Colonel Cootc at Aicot, he made a 
forced inaich to join Major Biereton, vho m the 
meantime had been ]ircparing a battery for the 
1 eduction of the foit Anothci was subsequently 
constructed, and both were opened on the 29 th of 
NoA^ember. The enemy had continued to fire fiom a.d 1759 
the walls day and night fioiii the time of the arriA'al 
of Major Bieicton, but AAuth so little effect that 
only one man in the Biitisli force had been AA^ouiided, 
and he but shghtly The file of the English bat- 
teiies, Avliich Avas directed against the towei of the 
fort, succeeded, before noon on the day on which 
it was commenced, in silencing the enemy in that 
quarter and in malang a piacticable breach The 
foit was then summoned to suriendei, but the 
answer was, that it Avould be defended to the last 
extremity The file of the Enghsh Avas theieu2ion 
contmued, and vaiious paits of the defences were 
in succession dismantled On the folloAAung morn- 
ing the killadai sent officeis to tieat foi his seciuity 
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CUAT V m tlio ovont of his dolivermg up tho place to the 
English In tho conference that ensued, Colonel 
Cooto pledged himself to continue tho killador in 
tlio fort, and In tho occupation of the surrounding 
dlstnota, as a dependent of tho Company if he 
■would dohvcrup tho French whom he had admitted, 
but the promiso "was given on tho condition of an 
unequivocal answer being returned bj two o clock 
in tho afternoon The oppomtod hour arrived with- 
out bnnging the oipected answer , but shortly af- 
terwards tho French soldiore, who seem to ha'vo 
reposed no great confidence in their Mahometan 
ccw^jutor appeared on the walls and ofiered to de- 
liver up the fort Colonel Coote immediately ordered 
a company of sepoys to advance and take poseesaion 
of the gateway, but having got there, they were 
told that the key was with the THllndar Against 
any chock in this quarter however Colonel Coote 
had prepared At the time of sendmg the sepoys 
to the gateway he had himself advanced with ano- 
ther company to the breach, which ■was passed ■with 
out opposition- Thoy were followed by others, no 
resistance being ofiered and thus Wandewash fell 
mto the hands of the F-n gbah without the lose of a 
single TTiftTi, and at the expense of only five ■wounded- 
The InllflilRr had signed the agreement for surrender 
to the English before they entered , and it is discre- 
ditable to the British authontiee that he ■was not 
admitted to the advantages which had been promised 
hTTTt. It is true, that the tune fixed for receiving 
his answer had been m a trifling degree exceeded 
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but PoiiictliinG: sliould b:ne been aIIo^^c(l foi the chap v 
loose and dilatory chai actor of Oncntal diplomacy, 
and bis evident intciitioii of coinpljing vitli the 
demand made on the ])art of the Englisli ought to 
lia^e secured to liiin the stipulated coiisideiation 
It vas his misfoitunc to be a man of great influence 
111 the pi OA nice, to be i elated to the family of 
Chunda Sahib, to ha^e been long connected with 
the French, and to bear no good will to Mahomet 
Ah That piiiicc declared that the capture of the 
killadarwas of moic importance than the reduction 
of the fort; and the circumstances vhich rcndeied 
him dangerous “ weighed unjustly,” says Oiine, 

“ more than the respect due to a contract of which 
he Tias fulfilling his part”'’’ Well has it been foi 
the permanent power of the Biitish nation in India, 
no less than for their reputation, that its seivants 
have larely acted upon the principles Avliich governed 
their conduct in tlus instance 

From Waudewash Colonel Coote marched to 
Caiangoly, distant from the former place about 
thirty-five miles He entered the town ■with little 
difficulty on the 4th December, elected batteries a d \m 
and cannonaded the fort until the 10th, when his 
ammunition bemg nearly expended, he was under 
the necessity of sendmg for moie to Chmgleput; 

* History, vol u page 543. — ^Notwithstanding the importance 
attaclied by Mahomet Ah to the possession of the officer’s per- 
son, he offered to release him for ten lacs of rupees , but the 
killadar had an Onental regard for his money, and added to his 
offences by refusmg to tell where his treasures (which he had 
removed) were deposited I 
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CHAP \ bnt before ho Tras compoUcd entirely to Buspend 
Ills fire, nn oflbr of snrrcndor on tonus ■was nnax 
pcctcdly made, and tlio sitnation of tho Bntish 
force indncod thcjp commander to grant almost 
oTcry thiD^ that -was asked The European part of 
tho garrison consisting of one htmdred men, were 
permitted to moroh away with their arms, two 
ronnds of ammaiUtion per man, six days proTisions, 
drums bcatmg and colours flying Tho sepoys also 
wore sot free, bat without their arms. While due 
allowance must bo made for the circumstances 
imder which these terms were granted, it may be 
doubted whether they were sufficient to justify 
such on extent of concession , and as the battenes 
had, two days before the surrender made a breach 
deemed practicable,* it is not easy to account for 
its haring boen granted 

The fall of Corangoly was to hare been followed 
by an attack upon the fort of Arcot, While Colonel 
Coote was on lus march to Wandewash, Captam 
Wood, with a small force had entered the city of 
Arcot, and without any opposition taken possession 
of the Nabobs palace and the adjacent streets, 
olthongh not half a mile from the fort. Here they 
remamed several days, and compelled the French 
renter to furnish them with a quantity of nee at 
the market pnee Anticipating the early amral of 

♦ Ome repr»en£» the bcretch m hMrmg becD practictUe on 
^ 7tli December Cambridge girci the 8th m the date of it* 
hanng boen He obeerrei Gat there 'wmt a ditch to p«M 

but it a certam thiM « not ctstaJly (Tmcdered tn minpcr 
able impediment to fiie capture of fortified placee 
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Colonel Coote, they Aveic engaged in making pie- 
paiations foi an attack upon the fort, ulien the 
appioach of M. Bussy, ictuinmg from his inaich to 
join Basalat Jung, Avarned them to letiie This 
movement of Bussy had ])roduced nothing worth 
the laboui and expense of making it. Alarmed by 
the approach of an English force under Captain 
i\Iore to Avatch his motions, and instigated by the 
adAice of an influential natn^e Avho Avas hostile alike 
to the tAvo European poAvers, Basalat Jung not only 
demanded a complete recognition of his authority 
and the assistance of the French to maintain it, but 
added to these conditions of obtaining his fiiendship 
another, Avhich, under the ciicumstances existing, 
Avas one of the most inconA^ement that could be 
devised He leqmied that Bussy should lend him 
four lacs of rupees ; and as the Fiench authorities 
Avere, at that moment, in the situation of men Avho 
Imew not Avheie to turn for the means of defraying 
chaiges Avliich could not be diminished oi evaded 
Avithout certain rum, it Avas obvious that this condi- 
tion, if insisted on, must be suflScient to put an end 
to the negotiation. Bussy tried the effect of per- 
sonal confeience Avith Basalat Jung, but in vain, 
and he retired Avithout gaming any thing for the 
Fiench cause but the barren form of a smmud, 
enjoining all chiefs and officers m Arcot to yield 
obedience to Lally Then* obedience AA^as certain 
AA^hile Lally had the poAver of enforcing it , and Avhen 
he ceased to possess that poAver, it Avas equally cer- 
tain that the sunnud of Basalat Jung Avould be of 
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C HAP V no ■\Tiluo boyond tlmt of tho material upon ■which it 
■wna inscnhod With this document, tho only result 
of Ills mission, Bossy returned, and havmg found 
tho French force 'with Basalat Jung m a state of the 
greatest destitution, brought it away, and by tho in- 
fluence of his personal credit, managed to hire four 
hundred native horse to add to tho efficiency of the 
force under his command lie amved at Arcot on 
tho day on which Wondowash surrendered to the 
English On the fall of that place, Colonel Coote 
ad\’nncod m tho direction of Arcot, but the ravages 
of tho French cavalry and a body of Mahrattas, who, 
after being in treaty with the English, had joined 
tho French, rendered it impracticable to obtain pro- 
visions,* and the English army being without any 
stores wore subjected to great pnvation. The hard- 
ship of their situation was further aggravated by 
excessive rams which their tents were unable to 
resist, and the pressure of these circumstances forced 

* The mode of d wiling puectued by theso maiHnderB and it* 
cooaeqoenceB are thus deaonbed by Onne ■ — ” By thia time the 
borae brtmght by M Boaay wnH the Mahiattss let looae by Moran 
Rtrpr were nmntniMmg erery kmd of rarage and deraataOcai m 
the ooontry to the north of tJna nver [the Paher] and aa fiu- as 
withm twmity Tnn<»« of Madras Thmuands of rattle were awept 
off m as many days [twenty] wfaidi they sold to the first pui chaao' 
at aeven or eight for a nqjee, tmI thm made t h e m agam tho booty 
of the next With tins expenence the mhabitsnta 

would no longer redeem thmi after winch no BobmlaaiOQ ex 
empted tKmn from the aword, and all abando ne d tho Tillages and 
open cormtoy to seek ihelter m the woods forts ind bills nearest 
their reach. Not a man ventaied himself or his bollock with a 
beg of noe to the army whldi for three days was totally depnred 
of this staple food — History tdL u. page MO 
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Colonel Cootc to •\vithdiaw his troojis into canton- chap v. 
ments They were stationed in the foi t of Coveipauk 
and the adjacent tillages 

The mam body of the French army soon after 
advanced from Chmglciiiit to Aicot. Besides the 
addition gained by the junction of Bussy, leinfoi ce- 
ments were obtained from other quaitci*s Lally had 
become sensible tliat he had too fai weakened liis 
main body by detachments to the southward, and he 
sought to repair the error by recalling a large portion 
of the troops fiom Seimgham and from other gam- 
sons Colonel Coote had again brought his force 
into the field, having pitched his camp about mid- 
way between Coverpauk and Aicot; and the new 
year found the two ainues m sight of each other, a d 
but both apprehensive of the consequences of an 
engagement The French were the first to disturb 
the temporary calm, by a movement which Colonel 
Coote imagined to be directed against Wandewash 
In tins he was mistaken The object of Lally was 
to attack Conjeveram, where he supposed that the 
English had great store of rice ; and the mode in 
which he contiived to reach the place mthout ex- 
citmg suspicion manifested some dexterity For 
two days his progi’ess was inexplicably slow , on the 
third he amused those who observed him, by putting 
his troops through a variety of evolutions on a large 
scale, which appeared to be only mtended as prac- 
tice, but which had the effect of throwing his whole 
Ime m the direction to which his views weie tmned, 
and to place the horse m the position most favour- 
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ciiAP V nblo for liis purpose As soon ns it became dark, 
ho formed his troops mto two divisions, and pnttmg 
himself at the head of the first, ho arrived in the 
morning at Coryovemm But he was disappomted 
of his expected pnzo The English had no store of 
provisions there, nor mdood anywhera It appears 
to have been then the common mode of conducting 
an Indian camjwdgn to leave the day to provide for 
itself If a supply could bo obtamed it was well 
if untoward circmnstances mtervoned, the troops 
were destined to suflbr hunger 

The pagoda of Conjovomm contained gome mill 
tary stores, the loss of which would have been felt 
by the English bat LalJy was withont cannon to 
attack it and all that he could perform was, to 
wreak the effects of his disappomtment on the inha- 
bitants of the town, by first plundenng and then 
setting fire to their houses. With the booty thus 
acquired and two thousand bullocks, the most valu 
able result of this eipedition, Lally jomed the other 
division of his army and proceeded to Tnvatore 
Colonel Coote had no suspicion that the views of 
the French commander were directed to Coiyeve- 
ram till informed that he had arrived there by a 
communication from the British oflicer in command 
of the pagoda. It was late in the afternoon when 
the mtelligence reached him but before sunset his 
whole force was in motion, and the Colonel ad 
vancmg with the cavalry amved at Conjoveram a 
distance of twenty-one miles, about an hour after 
midnight In the morning the remamder of the 
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army amved, but the depaituie of the enemy had chap v. 
rendered their ser^nces unnecessaiy 

The attack of Wandewash, however, which Co- 
lonel Coote had supposed to be the fiist object of 
Tally’s movement, was to follow his disappointment 
at Conjeveram To this attempt Bussy was decidedly 
opposed He was of opinion that to retake Wan- 
dewash in the face of the whole British foice was 
impiacticable, and that, with leference to the cii- 
cumstances of the two armies, and especially to the 
superionty of the French in cavahy, a pieferable 
course would be to keep together the regular tioops 
and detach the Mahratta hoi*se to lay waste the 
Enghsh districts It was anticipated by Bussy that 
the English would either be compelled to fight 
at a disadvantage or to fall back upon Madras for 
supphes ; and that, m either case, the easy reco- 
veiy of both Wandewash and Caiangoly might be 
expected Decency lequired that Tally should 
sometimes ask the advice of so distmgiushed an 
officer as Bussy, but the overweening confidence m 
his own talents which never forsook liim led him 
on this occasion, as on many others, to distrust it. 
Infatuated by self-conceit, he appears to have attri- 
buted the advice of Bussy to jealousy of his own 
superior abilities, and of the probable fame which 
would flow fiom their unconti oiled exeicise The 
consciousness of his own feehng towards his able 
adviser might dispose him to beheve m the existence 
of a coriesponding feehng against himself Tally 
indeed was not envious of the abilities of Bussy, 
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for bo bcbovotl his otto to bo immeaForably greater , 
bnt ho Tms intonsoly jealous of the popularity of 
ono Tvhora tho government had made his subordi 
nnto, but ■whom nature had formed his superior, 
and to whoso quabtics as a soldier and a mnn the 
homngo of pubho rcspoct rendered a tribute which 
Lally himself could not command 

Lally determined to act on his own opinion, 
and on tho 4th of January marched with a part of 
his force for Wnndowash The mam body he left 
under tho command of Bossy at Tnvntore, but 
thoro they did not long remain. On becoming 
acquainted "with the dopartnre of Lally Colonel 
Cooto marched and took np a position half-way 
between Wandewash and Chinglepnt, being thns 
within on easy distance of the former place while 
ho secured a communication with tho latter and 
through it •with Madias. The Mahrattas had been 
ordered to observe the motions of the English 
army but the country ■was not yet qmte exhausted, 
and while tho work of plunder remamed mcomplete, 
tho Mahrattas could spar© time for uo other occu- 
pation, Lally wos consequently ignorant of tho 
inarch of Colonel Coote nntil the day on which he 
halted at the position which he had chosen, when 
a letter from M Bussy annonneed the approach of 
the British army Tho headstrong passions of Lally 
readily led him to donbt of that which he did not 
•wish to be true, and it -was ■with hesitation and difli 
cnlty that he yielded credit to Bossy s reporL He 
at first ordered only a part of the force to advance 
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from Tiivatore, but the unwelcome news of the chap v 
movement of the British army bemg confirmed fiom 
other sources, he gave permission to Bussy to exer- 
cise his OAvn discretion with regard to the remainder 
Bussy immediately marched for Wandewash with 
his whole force 

Colonel Coote had resolved not to advance upon 
the enemy till they were ready to assault, and then 
to make his choice according to circumstances, to 
attack either the troops engaged against the foit oi 
the army on the plain which coveied them The 
sagacity of Bussy penetrated the intention of the 
English commander, and he once more cast away 
some good counsel in urging Lally to suspend the 
siege, and keep his whole foice concentrated till his 
opponents either ventured on an engagement or 
withdrew Vanous motives co-operated to ensuie 
the rejection of this advice — it came from a man 
whom Lally hated, it imi^ugned his judgment, and it 
pointed to a course which was tantamount to an 
aclmowledgment of partial failure All the pre- 
dominating feelings of Lally’s mind rebelled against 
it, and he determined to persevere m the siege at 
all hazaids 

On the fiist amval of Lally at Wandewash he 
had attacked the toivn vith all his infantry in two 
divisions They weie received by a shai-p fiie fiom 
the troops m the town, and some mistakes being 
committed confusion resulted The piosecution of 
the attack vns theieupon defen ed to the follow- 
ing day, when the Fiench weie obsened advancing 
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CHAP V in a siDglo column ngninst tho south side of tho toini 
Tnth tiro field pieces at their head This attempt 
was near ending in tho samo manner as that of the 
prcccdmg day Tho firo to which the column was 
exposed brought tho finnt “ to a halt without 
orders,*^ and but for the timely interposition of their 
general ■would have produced something ■worse. 
Lally resembling hw predecessor Bupleix in many 
respects, difTered from him m this — that he pos- 
sessed personal courage. On observing the pamc 
which threatened to frnstiate his hopes of success, 
ho rode to tho head of the column, dismounted, 
called for volunteers, and running forward •was him- 
self the first to enter the town. His example pro- 
duced the intended efiect ■upon those who before were 
on the point of sbnnkmg The whole column im 
mediately poured m after him and the troops who 
defended the town retired into the fort, where 
they arrived without loss The French immediately 
began to intrench the openings of the streets facing 
the fort, and to raise a battery against the tower 
■which Colonel Coot© had breached, and nearly on 
the ground which he had occupied for the purpose 
The cannon had to be brought from a distance and 
A.D 1760 it ■was not till the morning of the 20th January that 
the battery ■was ready to open. It ■was then ■ngo 
ously worked, and by night had produced some 
effect Intelligence of this bemg conveyed to 
Colonel Coote, he advanced the next day ■with his 
cavalry to reconnoitre, and then receiving a mes- 
* Onae toL n. p*ge 67fi 
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sage from Captain Sherlock, who defended the fort, 
mfoimmg him that the mam lampait was bleached, 
he letired a short distance, and gave orders to 
the main body of his aimy to advance. They 
joined during the night, and at suniise Colonel 
Coote advanced with two tioops of European hoise, 
one thousand native horse, and two companies of 
sepoys, leaving oiders for the mam body to follow 
The march of the British force was internipted by 
the French caA’^alry and by the Mahrattas, who hav- 
ing recently leturned fiom a plundering expedition, 
were assembled in gi’eat numbers ; but these annoy- 
ances were repelled, and the English diew up m 
Older of battle upon an open plain m sight of the 
French camp. Within that camp no motion was 
perceived, and Colonel Coote advancmg with some 
of his officei’s to leconnoitre, was suffered to ap- 
proach and retmn without interruption Equal in- 
activity appeared to prevail among those engaged in 
the attack upon Wandewash, for no firmg was heaid 
On the return of Colonel Coote, he gave oiders 
for the army to move towards the south side of the 
mountain of Wandewash, and m the diiection of 
the fort Arrivmg at some stony ground which 
protected them from the attacks of the cavalry, the 
Bntish infantry agam drew up m oider of battle 
opposite to the Fiench camp, and halted for some 
time m this ' position The Mahiattas were spread 
round the foot of the mountain, but none of them 
ventured to approach, and some of the French 
cavalry who came out to reconnoitre were speedily 
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CHAP V dnvon back by tho firo of t^vo guns No other 
notico 'vms taken of tho Bntish force, and its com 
inandor proceeded to comploto tho masterly opera- 
tion Avhich ho liad meditated by movmg round tho 
moontain till ho had placed his army in a position 
which scenred a free commnmcation with the fort, 
while at tho same tune ono of his flanks was pro- 
tected by its firo and tho other by a tract of im 
passable ground this position also gave him the 
opportnnity of attadang at lus pleasure the bat 
tones of tho enemy their trenches, or their camp 
and the latter either on tho flank or in tho rear 
Lally now perceived that he had given on important 
advantage to the Englisli, and he lost no time in 
ondcavoormg to rotneve the error He formed his 
troops m order of battle with all practicable espedi 
tion and Colonel Coote, haltmg his lino, prepared 
ra bke manner for the conflict. 

Before the two armies were withm cannon-shot 
of each other Lolly pat himself at the head of his 
European cavalry three hundrod m ntmiber and 
taking a large sweep on the plain, came down upon 
the cavalry of the English The greater part of 
this body were native horse, and they it is said 
protendmg to wheel m order to meet the enemy 
purposely threw themselves into conlhsion Ab soon 
as t.liTu was eflfected some went ofE^ and tho rest 
followed after no long interval leavmg the charge 
of the French to be sostamed by the Europeans, of 
whom there were only eighty But they were ably 
supported by two guns under the management of 
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Captain Baikci, ■who, Batcliiiig tlic moTemcnts of chap y 
the enemy and dnecting his own accoidingly, yas 
enabled to lecene them yith a point blank fiie 
just as they weiein the act of iidmg on to the Eng- 
lish 111 le'JS than a minute they were tin own into 
confusion, and tinning then hoiscs galloped back 
to the French camp, Lally being the last man to 
letiie. 

Duiiiig this attack the Fiench line had been 
cannonading the English, but ni consequence of 
the distance y'lthoiit edect The English abstained 
fiom answeiing with then guns till tliey had ad- 
A'anced sufficiently neai, ydien it being obvious that 
their artilleiy was much better managed than that 
of the enemy, they halted to pieseive the advantage. 

Their fire seA erely galled the French infantiy, yffio 
sustained it with much impatience till Lally return- 
ed from Ins unsuccessful charge of cavaliy, when his 
oym impetuosity concuiinig with the feeling of Ins 
men, he gave oideis to advance. The battle now 
became geneial Aftei the discharge of some vol- 
leys of musketiy, the legiment of Loiaine foiTned m 
a column tymlve in front and piepared to chaige the 
regiment of Colonel Coote They y^ent foiwaid 
almost at a run, and at about fifty yards distance 
leceived the fiie of those against whom they weie 
advancing. It stmek doym many, but did not 
stop their progress, which was so impetuous as 
to beat down those immediately opposed to it. In 
a moment the tioops of the two nations weie im 
discrimmately mingled m deadly conflict Avith the 
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riiAp ^ bayonet, and in another their feet Tvero encircled by 
the dead and the dying The regiment of Lomme 
had hitherto manifestod a high degree of dnnng 
porsoYcranco, but tho feehng "which had thus far 
Bupported now forsook them — they fell back and 
ran in disorder to regain tho camp An accident 
contributed to Incrcaso the alarm caused by the 
repulse of Loramea regiment, A shot from one 
of tho English guns struck a tnmbrfl loaded with 
powder which was placed m a tank to the left 
of Lnllys regiment, and about eighty men were 
killed or wounded by the oxplosioii. All who were 
near and nninjured fled to the camp and four 
hundred sepoys at some distance who wero m no 
danger took the eome course Jl^or Brereton 
immediately adrancod to take possession of the 
tank before the enemy had time to recoTer from 
their confusion Bussy however had succeeded in 
mlljing a few of the fugitives, who were agam 
posted m the tnnl. with some additional force. Ma- 
jor Brereton and his men advanced at a rapid 
pace suffering bttle from the enemy till they came 
close to the tank, which they forthwith assaulted 
and earned under a heavy fire which did great 
execution Among its victimfl was the gallant leader 
of the party Major Brereton Some of his men 
on seeing him foil rushing to render hnn oasistonce, 
he bade them not think of him bnt follow on to 
victory Victory was with them. He who had led 
them to it bved not to participate m the tnmnph 
bnt his Inst brenth -n-BB employed m the scmco of 
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his country, and his conduct in death fonned a wor- chap v. 
tliy close to an honourable life. 

The tioops dispatched against the tank being 
moie than Avere deemed necessar}- to maintain the 
post, part of them formed ^Mthout, to counteract 
any attempt that might be made to legain it. Be- 
tween them and Lally’s regiment the fight continued 
to be maintained by a brisk fire of musketry ; 
but two field-pieces being brought to bear on the 
flank of the Fiench, their line began to give way. 

At this juncture Bussy sought to avert impending 
defeat by leading to a chaige, but his horse being 
struck by a ball, he was foiced to dismount, when 
he had the mortification of finding that he was fol- 
lowed by about twenty men only. The rest had 
shrmik from the danger , and Bussy and his more 
adventurous followers weie suiioimded by an Eng- 
lish pai-ty and made prisoneis 

The success of Colonel Coote against Loraine’s 
regiment, and that of Majoi Brereton against Lally, 
decided the foitune of the day The French troops 
in othei parts of the field now retreated, and the 
British enteied the enemy’s camp T\ithout opposi- 
tion, they also obtained possession of twenty-four 
pieces of cannon, a large quantity of ammunition, 
and such stores and baggage as had not been 
burned by Lally on his retreat The loss of the 
Enghsh m killed and wounded was about two hun- 
dred , that of the enemy was computed to amount 

* Bussy Nvas admitted to parole on the field, and furnished 
with a passport to Pondicherry 
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■was nmintninod outiroly by tho European troops on 
both Bides, Of these, tho strength of tho French 
■was two thousand two hundred and fifty, that of 
the English nineteen hundred Examples of courage 
were not wanting on either side In numerical 
strength tho French had tho advantage — the so 2 )e- 
nonty of generalship was on tho side of tho English 
— and it tnuniphed Tho native officers m the ser- 
■\ico of tho English who had been spectators of tho 
conflict, after comphmentmg Colonel Coote on tho 
"Mctory uliidi ho had achieved, thanhod him for the 
opportunity of -viewing such a battle as they had 
never before seen 

A \'aguo report of tho battle and its result reached 
Madras by eunnse tho next monung At noon it 
n as confirmed by tho omMil of a note from Colonel 
Coote, written on tho field with a penciL Further 
accounts followed, and at lnsteye--witnB88efi, capable 
of detailing tho most mumte particulars of the "victory 
The joy diffused by the iutelbgence -was unbounded 

The French aflor their defeat marched to Chm- 
gleput, and from thence to Gmgee, The English 
folio-wed them to the former place, against which 
they erected a battery and cannonaded until a 
breach nearly practicable -was made The com 
mondant then saved thorn further labour by sur 
rendering at discretion. Pursuing his career of 
success. Colonel Coote proceeded to Arcot The fort 
sustained a battery for eeveral days but on the 
A-D 1760 10th February tho English took j)06bc«iion of it, 
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and tlic capital of tlie Nabob was thus oucc moie 
Aviested fiom tlic Fieiicli It was believed that tlie 
foit might have held out some days longer, had not 
the commandant and gaiiison abandoned themselves 
to despaii At one peiiod of the siege the English 
had completely exhausted then shot, and Colonel 
Coote sent a mes'^age to the commandant for no 
other puijiose but to gam time to pick up what the 
enemy had filed AVhen the foit suiiendeied, the 
Eugh'^h stock of ammunition vas so low, that on 
the follov mg day the batteries must have ceased till 
a supply could have been obtained 

Aicot, though tlic chief, was far fioni being the 
only piize vliich fell to the English aims, many 
places of ininoi importance were m lapid suc- 
cession added to the lists of the conquests, while 
othei-s were silently abandoned by the French. 
Among those thus captuied or deserted weie Tri- 
nomaly, Permacoil, Alampaivah, and Devi-cottah. 
The possession of Kaiical was regarded as very im- 
portant, on account of its value as a naval station, 
as weU as because it affoided ready access to Tan- 
joie An expedition was fitted out against it, which, 
as the event proved, was almost ludiciously dispio- 
poitioned to the resistance offcied This, however, 
was an error little to be regretted. The object 
sought was attamed ; the extent to which resistance 
would be carried could not precisely be estimated, 
and failuie would have cast a shade upon the couise 
of the English arms, detracted fiom the confidence 
engendeied by lecent successes, > and renewed the 
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Colonel Cooto vma nt ting time engaged in be- 
Bieging tbo fort of Villonorc Bnttones had been 
erected and wore in operation, ^hen the French 
army, \iitli the whole of the Mysorean force, ap- 
peared in sight A detachment was sent to check 
the advanced parties while the line got under arms, 
and another to maintain the villages in tlio vicmity 
of the battonos, which by this time had beaten 
doivn the parapet and silenced the fire from the 
fort. These ofleetB, followed by the advance of a 
few eopovB, so disconmged tho officer m command, 
that at this critical moment ho most nnexpectedly 
held oat a flag of tnico, and opened his gates to the 
English The astonishment of tho French may ho 
conceived, when they saw their own colours sud 
donly hauled down to make way for those of the 
English and found tho guns on the rampart tamed 
upon themselves and their Mysorean alhes The 
effect was to paralyse their entire force All the Imes 
stopped at onco and without orders, as though stnok- 
oned simultaneously by some sudden visitation which 
deprived them of the power of motion Lally when 
sufficiently recovered from the nstoundmg effect of 
this surprise gave orders to retreat. Had the sur- 
render of the fort been delayed a few mmutes, its 
fhto would have been detenmned by the result of 
a general engagement. 

For some time after the capture of ViUenore the 
war m tho Carnatic presents little deservmg of no- 
tice, except the departure of the Mysoreans, m 
coDSCtpieuce partly of the indifferent prospects of 
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tlieir French allies, but principally because the situ- 
ation of Hyder Ali at home required all the force 
that he could command. In September, Lally made 
an attack upon the English camp, 'which "^'as planned 
with consideiuble skill, and to a certain extent 'B^ell 
executed; but a mistake occuiied in the disposition 
of one of the divisions engaged m it, and the at- 
tempt pioduced nothing but an accession of bitter 
feeling between Lally and his associates m aims 
Lally attiibuted intentional misconduct to the com- 
mander of the division in which the failuie occuired, 
and alleged that he was actuated by envy of the 
glory which was about to enciicle the brows of him 
by whose genius the attack was suggested, and under 
whose auspices it was advancing to a successful 
issue. The French officeis and authoiities at this 
time seem to have been remaikably libeial m giving 
to each other credit for the possession of eveiy omI 
and contemptible quality. 

The officers in the English airniy kept themselves 
free fiom the scandal attached to the open and dis- 
graceful quail els of the French, but they were not 
'Without causes of disunion and discontent. Some 
ships recently arrived from England had brought 
remfoi cements, which weie highly acceptable , but 
they also brought commissions fiom the Ciown ap- 
pointing Majors Bieieton and Monson heutenant- 
colonels, 'with priority over Colonel Coote These 
officeis were not to assume the advantages of their 
semoiity wliile Colonel Coote remamed m the Car- 
natic, but Major Monson (the only survivor. Major 
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CHAr V ■was threatening to fissml them, and the absence of 
a largo part of tbo French force at a distance was 
actually regarded as an advantage, on account of tho 
difficulty which would have been found m subsisting 
them in Pondicherry No forage bemg procurable, 
tho few cavalry that rotnalned ■wore sent aivny, al 
thoughthcirdopicrturo further diminished tho strength 
on which tho town rested for defence and both 
horses and mcnnxro likely to bo token by tho English 
Distress at length attained that stage when man 
regards hia competitor for bread as on incumbrance 
from which ho most deBver bimsolf whatever the 
iuD iico means On tho 27th December an unwillmg tram 
passed out of the town, forced from tbeir homes by 
tho arm of power They wore the native inhnbi 
touts of both sexes and of every age With the 
exception of a few domestic servants, whose labours 
ministered to tbo comfort of the ncher and more 
powerful Europeans, all were expelled Tbeir num- 
ber was fourteen hundred and when the gates of 
the to'wn closed upon the last, not one of the num 
her knew whither to turn his steps for succour or 
even for safety To escape death from femme was 
to meet it from the swortk The unhappy fugitives 
wandered in femihes and compames to various pomts, 
but everywhere the challenge of the English sepoy 
■warned them back. They returned to the gates which 
had voided them forth, and implored to be admitted 
to tho privilege of sharing the common lot of those 
among whom theyhad hved — but m vaim The energy 
of despair promptmg some to attempt to force their 
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way, they weie met and dismissed fiom suffering by chap v, 
dischaiges of musketiy and of the cannon of the 
foit Thioiigli eight days these miseiable outcasts 
continued to tiavei’se the space AMthm Avliich they 
weie cuciimsciibed, repeating then impoitumties at 
the gates of the toA\Ti foi admittance, and at the 
English posts foi pei mission to pass, and finding 
their petitions i ejected alike by fiiends and foes. 

Dm mg this time the scantily spiead loots of glass 
aftbided then only means of subsistence Then 
enemies at last yielded to the feeling of pity, Avliich 
seemed lost among those on AAhom the sufieieis had 
the strongest clami The English commander allowed 
them to pass, and though they had neithei home noi 
fiiend in prospect, then joy on being deliveied fioni 
the Imgenng death by which they Aveie thieatened 
was unbounded Thanks were tendeied foi this act 
of indulgence, and blessings bestowed on those by 
Avhom it was gi anted, with a wannth Ayhich boie wit- 
ness to the hoi 101 with which these wretched people 
regarded the situation fiom which they had escaped. 

It IS Cl editable to the chaiactei of Mahomet All, 
who had recently aiiived m the British camp, that 
he concurred in the act of meicy extended to the 
fugitives 

On the 8 th December four batteries were com- ad 1760 
pleted, and at midnight they opened against the 
town They coutmued to fire at intervals during 
several days, but with httle effect beyond harassmg 
the garrison, who, suffer mg gveatly from want of 
provisions, were httle able to endure fatigue From 
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CTiAP V tho time of tho orpalsion of tho nntivo mhnbitants, 
tlio soldiers had been put on famine allo'wance A 
gonoral search for provisions Lad on ono occasion 
been made , a second, ^luch was threatened, was 
averted by tho interposition of the superior of the 
Jesuits, who, it is sold “ knew all the secrets of the 
town,”* and who promised, if tho search were relm- 
quished, to produce provisions for fifteen days, be- 
A.D ueo yond which he could give no further hope On the 
80th December tho English suffered severely from a 
dreadful storm. The sea broke over the beach and 
overflowed tho country, carrying away the battenea 
and redoubts. Their tents were destroyed and their 
ammunition rendered useless, while the soldieiB, m 
many mstoncos, abandoned their muskets m their 
anxiety for personal safety Many of the native 
retamers of the camp perished. The destructive 
effects of the storm were uot unobserved in Pondi- 
cherry and had it been possible to move artiUoiy 
through the wide-spread waters, a sally would have 
been made which probably would have been but 
feebly opposed. Onne says that three hundred men 
properiy armed would not, for three hours after 
dayhght, have met with a hundred together m a 
condition to resist them f The squadron which 
was stationed to prevent the introduction of provi- 
siona mto Pondicherry by sea felt the effects of 
the storm. Several ships wore stranded, and most 
of the remaining ones considerably damaged The 
repairs of the latter were, however earned on with 
• Onne toL 5. page 708 f Hiitcny voh H. page 710 
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great celerity, and within a week Pondicherry was chap i 
again blockaded by an English fleet. Similar dili- 
gence was employed in restoring the woiks and sta- 
tions of the army On the 5th Januaiy an attempt a d i7C 
was made to supply pai’t of the loss which had been 
sustained, by an attack upon a redoubt which still 
remained m the possession of the enemy, and the 
command of which, if gamed, would more effectually 
impede the access of supplies to the town than the 
posts wliich had been destioyed Possession was 
gamed by stratagem, and the Enghsh applied them- 
selves to work to make some necessaiy additions to 
the works, but on the following morning the post 
was vigorously attacked by a party fiom the gam- 
son, and after a veiy mdifierent defence, the officer 
m command and the gieatei part of his men surren- 
dered themselves prisonei*s This affau would scaicely 
deserve notice, did not its conclusion mark the dis- 
tress which prevailed m Pondicherry Lally sent 
back all the prisonei-s to the Enghsh camp under a 
promise not to serve again — the French being un- 
able to spaie food to keep them ahve 

On the 12th Januaiy the English began to open a d 17gi 
trenches Neaily fourteen hundred men were em- 
ployed m this work, which was conducted ivith 
extraoidmaiy rapidity and gieat caution. One bat- 
teiy had been at work since the 10th ; others weie 
in pieparation, when a flag of tmce announced 
the appioach of a deputation They came on foot, 
having neither hoises nor palanquin bearers. They 
boie a gasconading memorial fiom Lally, rejiroach- 
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C HAP Y ing tho English with breach of fnlth in the capture 
of Chnndemngorc, and other proceedings, which 
conduct on the part of the English, it was ropre- 
Bcntod, put it out of tho French gonond s power to 
propose any capitulation for tho city of Pondicherry 
Nevertheless, ho and his troops, reduced to extre- 
mity by wont of provisions, were ready to surrender 
themselves pnsonere of war — the English to take 
possession of tho town on tho following morning 
and of the fort the day after For the atisens 
and religious professore ho claimed a cartel and for 
the mother and sisters of J^jah Sahib permissiOE to 
seek an asylum wherever they should think proper 
or at least that they shoold remam prisoners with 
the English and " not," said the memonahst, “ be 
dohvered over to the hands of Mahomet Ah, still 
tinged with the blood of the father and hnsband 
which he shed, to the shame mdeed of those who 
deUvered up Chnnda Sahib to him, but to the shame 
likewise of the commander of the English army 
who ought not to have suffered such a barbanty to 
have been committed within his camp ” On the 
part of the governor and council of Pondicherry 
another memorial was presented, claiming personal 
fireedom for the inhabitants, security for their pro- 
perty and protection to the Roman Cathoho reh- 
gion* Colonel Coote gave a short answer to Lally 
declining to enter into discussion on the breaches of 
faith charged against the Eng lish, and acceptmg the 
offer of surrender at discretion Accordingly on 
the following morning the English were admitted 
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to possession of the town, and as some tumult was chap v 
apjnehended, the citadel was dehvered up on the 
evenmg of the same day. 

When the authority of Lally was at an end, those 
who had been subjected to it gave unrestrained vent 
to their feehngs of dishke A crowd assembled to 
witness his depaitui’e for Madras On Ins appearance 
they raised a general shout of derisive execration, 
and would probably have pioceeded to violence, had 
they not been prevented by the escoit The shout 
was renewed on the appearance of Dubois, the King’s 
commissaiy, who stopped and said he was leadyto 
answer any one One of the crowd stepped for- 
ward and diew his swoid. Dubois did the same — 
he was a man advanced in yeais, and labounng under 
the infirmity of defective sight — the second pass 
laid him dead at his antagomst’s feet No one 
would assist his servant to lemove the body; and 
the man who had taken Ins hfe was regaided as 
having perfoimed a meritorious act 

* Lally, whose career has occupied the greater part of this 
chapter, was a member of an Irish family which had followed 
the fortunes of James II to France He entered the French 
army, and drew up the plan of a descent upon England, which, 
however, the discouragmg result of Charles Edward’s attempt m 
1745 prevented from bemg adopted In conformity with the 
precedent established m the case of Dupleix, his reception m 
France, to which country he was soon allowed to return, was the 
reverse of what might have been anticipated for one who, what- 
ever his errors, had laboured strenuously to mamtam the French 
mterests m India His arrogance and mdiscretion had converted 
almost all who had served with him mto enemies , and at home 
his ill success was regarded as an inexpiable offence He was 
thrown mto prison, and accused of abuse of authonty, extortion. 
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On tho fourth day after the eurrender, Hr Pigot, 
the governor of Madras, domandod that Pondicherry 
should bo dohvorod over to tho presidency, os having 
become tho property of tho East-India Company 
Colonel Coote called n conncil, conaistmg of tho 
chief o65coi8 both of tho army and the fleet, and 
they decided against the claim made by the gover- 
nor of Madras Tho contest might have occupied 
considerable time, had it not been cut short by a 
declaration from Mr Pigot> that if Pondicherry wero 
not delivered up tho presidency of Madras would not 
furnish money for tho subsistence either of the kmg e 
troops or of the French pnsonere. This stopped all 
further argument, and the outhonty of the presi 
doncy was admittedi under protest. 

When Fort St, David fell mto the hands of the 
French its fortifications had been destroyed The 
court of France had mdeed instructed Lally to de- 
stroy all tho mantime possesaions of the English 
which might fall mto his hands. The Court of Di 
rectors of tho English Eost-India Company had, m 
rotabation, ordered their governments to resort to 

■nd treasoD Tbe bem^ prefemd by the admiriutratiOD 

cocmctKxi DcceMarily followed, end the ■ em cee of Lilly w er e 
rewirded by the loee of hu head. He wu ezecoted on the 6th 
May 1766 bem^ thea m the 66th year of hu age Twelre 
yean ifte rw i rdi hie loii, Lilly ToUendil, obtained a rereral of 
the proceedmga, and wu adnuttad to the pooKeaum of hia &tber a 
eatatea He fubeeqaently took an actire part m the French 
Rerohition but m the Btrngglea which followed be wu doomed 
by the Septenibnzen u a Tictnn He had the good fortone to 
escepe to Englaiid At a later period he returned to France, and 
wu by Lorn* XVUI made a member of the Chamber of Peere 
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similar measures in tlie case of conquests made from 
the French. In consequence of these orders, the 
fortifications of Pondicherry were demohshed , and 
with a view further to emban’ass any attempt that 
might be made by the French to re-establish them- 
selves in India, all the bmldmgs withm the works 
were subsequently destroyed. 

From the time when Pondicherry fell, the French 
power in the Carnatic was vn-tually at an end Gm- 
gee still remained in their possession, as did also 
Thiagur, which had been restored by the Mysoreans 
on their departure : but the former yielded to a 
force under Captam Stephen Smith ; and the latter, 
after sustaimng sixty-five days of blockade and bom- 
bardment, capitulated to Major Preston. Mah6, 
and its dependencies on the coast of Malabar, also 
surrendered, and early in the year 1761 the French 
had neither any regular military force m any part of 
India, nor any local possessions, except their facto- 
iies of Cahcut and Surat, which weie merely trading 
establishments. In that spint of imiversal conquest 
’ by which they had long been animated, the French 
had sought to estabhsh a commandmg empue m 
India — vast efforts had been made to effect this ob- 
ject — and after a senes of wars, occupying many 
years, nothmg remamed to them but the recollec- 
tion of defeat. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CHAP VT The rovolatiou which placed Meer Jaffier on the 
throne of Bengal waa followed by the nsnal atten 
donta upon a now and unsettled government — dis- 
content disturbance, and alarm A very short tune 
had elapsed when three distmot rebeUions were 
raised m diSeront parts of the country while Roy- 
dooloob, who had been one of the most valuable of 
Meer Jaffiers friends, and was now one of the most 
powerful of his dependents, became alienated from 
his master , and to add to the difficulties of the new 
sovereign, on mvasion of his dominions was threat- 
ened from Onde. The aid of Clive was indispen- 
sable to extricate Meer Jaffier from his difficulties , 
but coldness, if not positive dislike-, was engendered 
between them, by the reluctance of the new sove- 
reign to foliU tho pecumory stipulations to which he 
had bound hmiBelf Clive however applied himself 
vigorously to remove the difficulties which sur- 
rounded Meer Jaffier and to procure the discharge 
of the English claims. His endeavours were not 
without success He allayed the mtestine commo- 
tions by which the new government was threatened 
obtamed payment of part of the sums duo to the 
English and security for the rest and finally oc- 
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companied Meer Jaffiei to Patna, with a view to chap vi 
overawe foreign enemies by the exhibition of a 
powerful force on the frontiei, and by the same 
means to facilitate the attainment of that which 
was an object of strong desu’e as well as of high 
importance both to the sovereign of Bengal and his 
English protectois — a sunnud from Delhi confirm- 
ing Meei, Jafiler m the authority which the English 
had conferied upon him 

Soon after his return to Calcutta a despatch was 
received finm England, duectmg the estabhshment 
of a new system of admimsteimg the government of 
Bengal By a despatch dated some months earhei, 
but which arrived only at the same time with that 
by which its pi o visions were superseded, a com- 
mittee of five had been appointed, m which Chve, 
if m Bengal, was to preside By the later aiTange- 
ment, a council of ten was nommated The office 
of president was to be held by the four senior mem- 
bers m rotation, each for thiee months , but Clive 
was altogether passed over The members of the 
new council were, however, unanimously of opimon 
that the state of affaiis required that the ofiBce of pre- 
sident should be peimanently held by some one per- 
son, and they weie equally unanimous m j'udging that 
Chve should be the peison selected In compli- 
ance 'With these views they lequested him to under- 
take the ofiice He was at fiist disposed to decline, 
but finally jn elded to the urgent lepiesentations of 
pel sons of aU ranks and paities m Bengal en- 
ti eating him, by his regaid to the pubhc interest. 
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CHAP Ti not to refuse his sorvicofl at so cntical a period-* 
Ho was greatly ofTendod hy the apparent neglect of 
the Court of Directors, and had they manifested an 
mtentional disregard of his services his anger wonld 
not have been without cause , but the probobihty 
IS, that they behoved hnn to bo no longer m Ben- 
gal In naming him president under the previ- 
ous arrangement, the contingency of his departure 
from that part of India was referred to and pro- 
vided for From his own letters the Court had 
reason to conclude that he had returned to Madras, 
and though they were aware of the capture of Cal- 
cutta, they were ignorant of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings against Soony-oo-Dowlab, of the battle of 
Flossy and its consequences The wisdom of the 
arrangement which restneted the exercise of the 
authority of president of council to so short a penod 
as three months may feirly be questioned, but there 
is not the slightest reason for beheving that any 
mtention existed of offering violence to the feelmgs 
of Chve, or casting his merits Into the shade The 
absence of any such mtention is mdeed placed be- 
yond doubt by the fact that, three months before the 
council mvited Chve to accept the office of pre- 
sident, he had been appomted to it by the Court of 
Directors on tbeir becouong aware of his protracted 
residence m Bengal, and of the new claims which he 
had established to the confidence of his employers-f 
* Milcolm ■ MemoliB of Olirv roL i- page S56 
t Tltese cammutHBcea arc placed in a rcry clear and attiifais 
toij hght by Mr Auber — Riae and riot - rca a of the Bntuh 
P ow er m Tmlt" toI l pagea 66 to 68 It u remutable that 
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The conduct of the council, in setting aside on chap vi 
their 0T\Ti authority an aiTangement to which they 
weie bound to confoim, must be viewed as an 
extiaordmaiy measuie, justifiable only under extra- 
oidmaiy ciicumstances They thought that the 
safety of the British inteiests m Bengal rested upon 
Chve, and with leference both to his abihties and 
lus influence they were waiTanted in so thinlang 
Some of them saciificed the prospect of personal 
elevation m supporting the claims of Clive, and no 
suspicion can be raised that their motives were other 
than honest and patriotic 

It Avas shortly after Clive, in comphance udth 
the unanimous lequest of his associates, had under- 
taken the office of president, that the expedition 
under Colonel Forde was dispatched to the Northern 
Ciicars The pi ogress of that expechtion, and its 
bnlliant result, the captme of Masulipatam, have 
alieady been related. 

The court of Meer Jaffiei m the meantime con- 
tmued to be a scene of mtngues, m which the 
soveieign and his son Meerun Avere no less active 
than their mfeiiois A detail of them would possess 

Sir John Malcolm should, at page 351 of his Memoirs of Chve, 
denounce his exclusion from the presidency as “ the crude 
offspring of faction and mistrust,” and only eleven pages after- 
wards (362) should dismiss the question m the following lan- 
guage — " The Court of Directors had formed this government 
of rotation at a period when they could not have anticipated the 
great change which had taken place m Bengal That this was 
the case is proved by the subsequent appomtment of Chve to 
the station of governor the moment they heard of the battle of 
Plassy ” 
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CHAP VI little of either instruction or interest they ma} 
therefore bo passed o\or among the countless num 
her of similar emanations of a tortuous and ticious 
policy, vlnch, if it ^roro only for the sake of a 
reasonable brevity tho bistonan of India must 
dismiss "ndthont notice But a new danger me- 
naced the throne of Meer Jaffier in s threatened 
mvaslon of Bohor by tho Shaxnda or eldest son of 
tho Emperor of DoHiJ He had fled ftom the 
capital of hia father and having by the mSnence 
of his rank collected a body of mihtaiy followers, was 
instigated by the Sonbahdar of Oudo, and aa it was 
behoved, by tho governor of Behar to march against 
tho domimoQs of Meor JofiBer The chief promoter 
of tho movement was probably Law who was nn 
weaned in snbmittmg to the ruler of Oude repre- 
sentations of the unsettled state of Bengal, of the 
cneonrageraent thus aflbnled to an mvasion of that 
country and of the certamty of a large French force 
soon amving there. Meer Jaffier was not m a con 
dition to regard this accession to his troubles with 
calmness. His troops were m a state of mutiny and 
refused to march unless their arrears were paid * 

* The following punge fro m Sir John Malcolm is quoted u 
th rowin g light on die ntoabon of Meer Jaffier as well u open 
mg a oTmoxu page m the chapter of natire maimcn : lb add 
to thcM drfflmiltiwa, Joggett Sed and hu brother who hare bees 
ofres iT|gn tinned as the poweifal Kmcan (or benhen) of the 
co imtiy had obtained leare to pro ceed on a pdgranege to Pera- 
TinniTi, md had commfflced their Jornsoy when mibrmation was 
reemred that they were m carreapondence with the Sbaisda. and 
had actaaDy fimuahed him with the mewna of paying ha new 
lene*. Hie nabob gmng credit to thia report eent to atop 
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From Clive lie had long been in a state of consi- chap vi. 
del able esti-angement , but on this, as on eveiy oc- 
casion of difficulty, he turned to him for assistance 
and protection Indeed it appeals that not only the 
pimce, but all classes of his subjects, including even 
the mutinous troops, looked to Clive, and to Clive 
alone, to extricate them from the embarrassments 
and dangers ■which suriounded and hung over them 
His countenance and suppoitwere at the same time 
sought by the Shazada, and he was assured that the 
prince “ had thoughts of domg gieat things through 
his counsel and in conjunction with him ” Chve 
apprehending that a knowledge of these oveituies 
might alarm ]\Ieer J affier, was carefiil to send him 
copies of aU the letters 

Meer Jaffiei was so much alarmed by the advance 


them , but they refused comphance ■with his order, and proceeded 
under the guard of the two thousand men which he had fur- 
nished for their escort These troops, on receivmg a promise 
of the hqmdation of their arrears, readily transferred their alle- 
giance from the prmce to his bankers The nabob, if he had had 
the disposition, would probably have found himself "without the 
means of coercmg these wealthy subjects into obedience The 
pnncipal bankers of India command, through the influence of 
their extensive credit, the respect of sovereigns and the support 
of theur pnncipal ministers and generals Their property, though 
often immense, is seldom m a tangible form Their great profits 
enable them to bear moderate exactions , and the prmce who has 
recourse to •violence towards one of this class is not only likely to 
fad m lus immediate object of plimder, but is certam to destroy his 
future resources, and to excite an impression of his character 
that must greatly facditate those attempts agamst his hfe and 
power to which it is the lot of despots to be contmuaUy exposed ” 
— Memoirs of Chve, vol i page 391 to 393 
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CH AP Ti of tlio Sliazfldfi, tliftt bo bad scnotiBlj contemplated 
the expediency of purchasing lus retreat Cbve ex- 
pressed little npprchonaion of the rosnlt, but urged 
the necessity of a military force odvnncmg in tbo 
direction in -wlucb tbo descent was threatened Put- 
ting himself at the bead of about four hundred and 
fifty Europeans, and two thousand fixe hundred 
sepoys, ho UTOwed Ids bohof that he should be able 
to “ give a good account of tbo Shnsado, though his 
army wore said to bo thirty thousand strong ”• The 
invading army were besieging Patna. It was well 
defended by the governor of the province, who 
novorthelcss was calcnlatmg the chances of success 
on both sides, In order to determine to which he 
should finally attach himself The advance of Cbve 
decided the question. The governor redoubled his 
exertions the enemy was driven back after gaming 
possession of some of the bastions, and the repulse 
was followed by the Shazoda abruptly breaking up 
his camp and retreating with great precipitation. 
This step was occasioned partly by the approach of 
Cbve B advanced guard and partly by the sovoreign 
of Oude having seized Allahabad, the capital of 
Mahomed Kooli, a prince engaged in assisting the 
Shozodo. The fugitives hastened to cross the nver 
which divides the terrrtones of Bengal from Oude 
but the latter country afforded no asylum to the 
Sbazado, its ruler hy whom the mvasion of Be- 
har had been encouraged, bemg now the avowed 

* Letter to tlie fleert t Conunittee of tie Coart of Director*, 
12tiMtrdi. 1769 
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enemy of those who made the attempt From his chap vi 
father the wandeiing piince had nothing to hope. 

The Emperor was kept in a state of pupilage by 
an ambitious and powerful mimster ; and it was to 
escape a similar state of thraldom that the Shazada 
had fled the court Not knouung whithei to turn, 
the jirince sought the iirotection of the British Go- 
vernment ; but the emperor, or his minister actuig 
in his name, had dispatched an edict to Meer Jaflier, 
enjoining him as his vassal to seize and secure the 
person of his rebellious sou. The empire of Delhi 
was fast approaching to its close ; but public opinion 
still attached high resjiect to its authoiity, and it 
was not desirable to embioil either the English or 
their native ally with a power which claimed supie- 
macy thioughout India, and which, though weak m 
actual lesources, was strong in the recollections of 
ancient grandeur. Chve thereupon felt compelled 
to declme complying with the wish of the prmce, 
but he sent him a sum of money, equal to about a 
thousand pounds, to enable him to make his escape. 

The results of this invasion were fortunate both to 
Meer Jaffier and to Chve The Shazada had pre- 
viously borne the title (for this was all that he ever 
possessed) of Soubahdar of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. His disobedience to the reputed authority 
of his father led to the transfer of the titular dis- 
tinction of Soubahdar to the Emperor’s second son, 

Meer JaflSei being named as his lieutenant, with a 
perfect undei standing that he should retain the 
substantial power, of which he was already in pos- 
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CHAP VI session Clivo, at tlio solicitation of Jleor Jaffier, 
was made an omrab of tho empire, an honour Trhich 
ho accepted ^ntbout appearing to consider how for 
ho Avas jostifiod m receiving it without tho permis- 
sion of his own Bovorcign or whether the authonty 
winch he thereby gave to tho Emperor to demand 
Ills military service might not at some time mterfero 
with his duty to tho East-India Company or his na 
tural allegiance to tho crown of Great BntauL A 
more substantial reward of Chve s services followed 
To sustain tho honour conferred by his feudal supe 
nor Mccr Jaffier bestowed on the fortunate captam 
who had raised him to a throne, and kept him there, 
a jagluro or estate. It was tho quit-rent of cer tain 
lands which had been granted to the East-India 
Company and was alleged to be worth thirty thou- 
sand pounds per nnnnm Chve accepted this mark 
of favour with as little hesitation as the former He 
had mdeod manifested some feeling of disappomt- 
ment at its delay and had taken occasion to remmd 
Meer Jaffier that a competent joghire was a con- 
vement and almost mdispensable appendage to the 
dignity of on omrah How far the servants of the 
Company were justified in acceptmg valuable gifts 
from native prmces is a question which has been 
already considered, and it will consequently be un- 
necessary to renew the mqmry m this place AH 
that can be urged m Chve s favour is, that he medi 
tnted no concealment , and, mdeed, as the Company 
were to be his tenants, concealment was impossible 
But although it was thus mevitable that his employ 
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ers must become a^^a^c of the gift, it is not the less chap vi 
clear that it ought not to have been accepted Avitliout 
then piCAious consent" 

It has already been seen that the course of events 
m India, at this peiiod, vas not maikcd by any 
pedantic adherence to the piinciples of international 
law A ficsli instance is about to be adduced of 
the looseness with vhich the political relations of 
Europe opei-ated in the East The Dutch, in com- 

C 

mon with their European neighbouis, had sufibred 
fiom the exactions of Sooiaj-oo-Dowlah On this 
account they wcie not displeased with his domifall; 
but either fiom jealousy of the power by which it 
had been effected, oi fiom some other cause, they 
were slow in acknowledging the authoiity of his 
successor. Tins gave gieat offence to Meer Jaffiei, 
and on his being suffeied to pass their settlement of 
Chmsma vitliout the usual compliment of a salute, 
he stopped then tiade The Dutch, alwaj^s humble 
when humility could promote their commercial in- 
teiests, made a submissive apolog)’’, and weie theie- 
upon admitted to the advantages which they had 
pieviously enjoyed They weie now as assiduous in 
cultivating the favour of the piince as befoie they 
had been negligent in offering him even ordinary 
marks of respect Meer Jaffiei had begun to be 

* Clive was disposed to take credit for the moderation which 
he had displayed m his drafts upon native princes , hut thirty 
thousand pounds per nmniTn was certainly not a contemptible 
reward for assisting m frightening away the Shazada Fighting 
there was none on the part of Chve 
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CHAP VI ^vcnry of his English patrons, and "was not indisposed 
to shako thorn off Tho Dutch wero onTions of the 
ndvnntngo cryoyod by tho Enghsh m a monopoly of 
snltjKJtro which had boon granted thorn by Meer 
Jafficr, and farther felt nggriovod by the English 
govomraent requiring all ships coming mto the river 
to takoEngllsh pilots — a precautionary measure ren 
dered necessary by tho circumstances of the times. 
Under tho influcnco of a Bonso of common grievance, 
Meor Jaflior and the Dutch it was behoved had 
entered Into a pn>'Rto negotiation, the object of 
which was to bnog mto Bengal a Dutch force 
to act 08 a counterbalance to that of the Enghsh 
Somo months after the date assigned to this ne- 
gotiation, it was ascorUdned that a powerful arma- 
ment was fittmg out at Batavia. Its destination 
was unknown, but it was rumoured to be Bengal 
By this tlrao tho adverse feeling of Meer Jaffier 
to^rords the English hod undergone some change 
Their arms ^vere everywhere sncoeseful, and the 
magnificence inth which the ruler of Bengal had 
rewarded the services of Clive m dehvermg lum 
from the invasion of the Shaxada, attested the value 
which he now attached to his friendship Ho was, 
therefore, not prepared to provoke their hostibty 
The news of the preparations m Batavia was conse- 
quently followed by an expression of the displeasure 
of Meer Jaffier addressed to the Dutch authontaee, 
and by a demand upon the Enghsh for the fulfil 
ment of that provision of the treaty which bound 
them to render assistance to the Nabob m resisting 
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the introduction into hi'? country of any foieign 
force Soon aftenvards a Dutch 4np armed full 
of troops j\Ieer Jaflier lepcatcd his i emonstrances 
to the Dutch and his demand foi the aid of the 
English TIic ansner of the Dutch was, that the 
ship came in fiom accident for watci and piovisions, 
hanng been drnen from her destined jioit of Nega- 
patain by stress of wcathei, and that both the ves- 
sel and the troops should leave the livei as soon as 
their wants were supplied It is almost unneces- 
sary to say that no credence was given to this state- 
ment Pleasures were taken to pi event suqnise — 
all Dutch boats weie subjected to a rigoious seaich, 
and on board of one belonging to the Dutch mas- 
ter-attendant some tioops weie found, which were 
forthwith taken back to the ship These proceed- 
ings gave rise to much altercation and remonstiance 
between the Dutch and English authorities. 

About two months after these occuiiences, intel- 
ligence was received of the ai rival of six other 
ships m the nver, and these, in the words of Clive, 
“ Clammed with soldieis.” This intelligence found 
Meei JaflSer on a visit to Chve at Calcutta. He 
was manifestly embariassed by it, not discerning 
how he might preserve appeal ances at the same 
time vnth the Dutch, whose assistance he had in- 
vited, and with the English, whose power he dieaded 
and whose alliance it was most desirable for h i m to 
mamtam. On leaving Calcutta, he professed to be 
going to reside three or foui days at his fort of 
Hooghly, and declared that from thence he would 
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CHAP VL chastise the insolence of the Dutch, and soon dnvo 
' them out of the nver again. But instead of pro- 
ceeding to the fort, he took up his residence at n 
place about half way between it and the sottlo- 
ment of Chmsura, whore he received the Dutch 
authontiea with all the grace and benigmty that 
royal condescension could shew to the most fa- 
voured finondfl. In a few days he made a oom- 
mumcatiou to Cbve, infor min g him that he had 
granted some indulgence to the Dutch in their trade, 
and that they hod engaged to leave the river with 
their ships and troops as soon as the season would 
permit This was an obvious subterfuge, as was 
at once perceived, Chve, referring to this commu- 
DJcation, says ** The season permitting their nnme- 
diate departure with the greeteet safety and pro- 
priety the last condition m the Nabobs letter, 
jomod to his whole behaviour convmced us that 
leaving the nver was no part of their mtention , but 
that on the contrary they had his nseent to bnng up 
the troops if they could ” This view of the subject 
was confirmed by the event Instead of leaving the 
river the ships began to move up and it was found that 
the Dutch were enlisting troops at Chmsura, Cos- 
snnbaaar and Patna — a process which could scarcely 
be earned on without the connivance of Meer Jaf- 
fier When their preparations were thonght com- 
plete, the Dutch addressed to the Eughsh authon 
ties a remonstrance of great length and formidable 
purport It recorded the gnevnnees sustamed from 
the assumption by the English of the nght of search. 
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and the obstmctions offered by them to the passage 
of the ships of the Dutch up the river, and concluded 
with denunciations of vengeance if redress were 
withheld The Enghsh replied with calmness, jus- 
tifying what they had done as having been peiformed 
under the oiders of the Nabob, and under the co- 
lours of his hege lord the Emperor of Delhi , lecom- 
mending an apphcation to the Nabob on the subject 
of complaint , and — ^in a strain which Clive himself 
says “ may be thought to savour a little of auda- 
city” — ^tendeiiug the fiiendly offices of the British 
government to nutigate the lesentment of the native 
sovereign The contendmg parties weie now on the 
verge of active hostility, and the position of the 
English governoi and council was one of extieme 
delicacy. If they suffered the Dutch to pass, they 
compromised the safety of the Biitish settlements 
and power ; if they resisted, they might plunge the 
two countries into war, and themselves mto disgrace 
and ruin. “ In this situation,” says Chve, “ we 
anxiously wished that the next hour would bnng us 
news of a declaration of wai with Holland ” The 
desired news was not received ; but the Dutch re- 
heved Clive and his cpuncil from part of then* 
anxiety, by committmg various acts of violence, 
which could not be expected to pass without re- 
prisal. Stdl to offei resistance to the passage up 
the Ganges of the vessels of a power nominally 
friendly appeared to some timid pohticians a strong 
measuie — and the lace of timid pohticians appears 
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CHAP Ti Bengal Some of tbom endcayonrod to imbno the 
mind of Chve ■mth thoir o^ doubts, and to alarm 
him by represontstiona of the personal danger ■which 
he mcnrred Hia reply is said to hare been, “ A pub- 
lic man may occasionally bo called upon to act ■with a 
halter round his neck ’** Clive shrunk not from the 
reflponfflbility which attended a vigorous course of 
action, but prepared to -vindicate his country s ho- 
nour and to advance his o-wn f 

It -was matter of doubt whether the Butch m- 
tended to bring their ships past the English battenes, 
or whether they would land the troops below and 
march them through the country Clive provided, 
as far as he hod the means, against both. Colonel 
Forde, who had returned from the Deccan, $ -was 
dispatched to the northward with a force designed 
to alarm the Dutch authonties at Chmsura, as well 
as to mtercept the troops of the enemy if they should 
proceed by land. Heavy cannon were mounted 

• Malcolm • Life of CHire, toL u- page 99 

t TTi« dicmterestedDeu m thu dotonninAtioii a 

beyond doubt by tbe Stet that, bang in the habit of matnng 
remittancea home throogb tbe Xhitcb £ait-Indm Compony 
he had at the time large anma m thor handa — Firat Report, 
page 157 

t Oolonel Forde tos an officer of Aldotron a regnnect. and hie 
merit early attracted the notice of Chve "When hie regiment 
proc e ed e d to England Colonel Forde preferred to remam in the 
Company a aemce but tbe Court of Direo tun h"tl refoaed to 
confirm hnn. and at thu deoman he not mmatuiBlly fdt tome 
dupleetnre He vrat alao m rery bad j but it is greatly 

to hij honour that neitba the state of hu hwwlHi, nor the offiatce 
which had been girtn hna. were su ffn'e d to dqirTTe the gor em 
meot of Bengal of fais eemces 
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at Charnoc’s battery and the foi*t of Tannas, which 
places had been occupied for the purpose of enfoic- 
ing search; wlule three Company’s ships, all that 
were in the nver, were ordered to pass the Dutch 
vessels and take their station above the batteries, 
wheie fii e-boats were placed and other preparations 
were made to destroy the Dutch ships if they 
attempted to effect a passage 

On the 21st November the Dutch ships came to 
anchor a httle below the English battenes, and on 
the 23rd they landed on the opposite shore a large 
body of European and Malay troops On the same 
day ordeis were sent to the commodore of the Enghsh 
squadi'on, Captain Wilson, to demand from the Dutch 
commodore restitution of all the Enghsh persons, 
vessels, and pi opeity seized and detained by him; and 
in the event of refusal he was, m the usual language 
of such commissions, to “ fight, sink, bum, and de- 
stroy ” the ships of those of whom it would now be 
absurd to speak otherwise than as “ the enemy ” The 
demand was made and refused, whereupon Captain 
Wilson proceeded to act upon the concludmg pait 
of his ordei*s with that spiiit in which the marine of 
England, whether royal or commercial, have larely 
been deficient. Undismayed by the mequahty of 
force, he attacked the enemy, and aftei an engage- 
ment of two horns the Dutch commodoie struck his 
colom-s , five of his ships followed his example, and 
six out of seven vessels which constituted the Dutch 
fleet became at once prize to the Enghsh One suc- 
ceeded m getting away, but was inteicepted below 
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CHAP VI and captured by two other Engbsli ships, which Imd 
just arrived. The number of prisoners taken by 
Captain Wilson is said to have been three times the 
number of tho men under his command * 

On tho same day on which the naval supremacy 
of England was thus nobly asserted and sustamed 
Colonel Fordo was attacked by tho garrison of 
Chiusura while on his march to take up a position 
between that place and Chandemogoro They had 
posted themselves with four pieces of cannon nmid 
the buildings of the last-named place. From this 
cover they were soon dislodged, when they fled to 
Chmsum abandoning their cannon, and pursued 
with some loss to the very bamers of the town 
The following day decided the question of success 
Colonel Forde having been apprized of the approach 
of the troops landed from tho Dutch ships, and of their 
having' been jomed by part of the gamson of Chm 
sura, marched with two field pieces, and met them 
on a plain, where an action ensued. The force of 
the Dutch consisted of eight hundred Europeans 
and seven hundred Malays, besides some troops of 
the country They were commanded by Colonel 
Roussel, a Frenchman The European force of the 
Engliah fell considerably short of four hundred , in 
addition, they had about eight hundred BepoyB,f 

• So Btated by Cfiro, Pint Report, pege 167 
+ Cbre m bu Evidfliice before the Parhamentaiy Committee 
1772 itatef the mnnhera to have been three hnndred Enropenu 
eight hundred sepoyi end abotit one hnndred and fifty of tbe 
Nabob a caralry but tbeae were of do nae except m pnramt. 
In a narratire drawn Up by Cbre eoon after tbe action and 
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The .Tctioii has been justly described as “ short, chap 
bloody, and decisive Its duration was less than 
half an hour, and the Dutch wcie entirely routed, 
leaAing- dead on the field about a hundred and twenty 
Europeans and two Iiundred Malays. About a 
hundred and fifty were wounded ; thiee hundred 
Euiopeans, including Colonel Roussel and fourteen 
officers and two hundicd l\Ialays, were made prison- 
er. The loss of the English was mconsiderable.f 

Colonel Forde repoited his success, and requested 
furthei oiders Had he been directed to maich 
against Chinsuia, it must have ji elded on a sum- 
mons; but this step was pi evented by an huulble 
application fi’om the Dutch for a lestoration of the 

printed m Sir Jolin Malcolm’s memoirs of him, the number 
of Europeans is represented to have amounted to three hundred 
and seventy, hut some of them are stated to have been volun- 
teers 

* Narrative above referred to 

t Sir John Malcolm relates an anecdote, and he says, on good 
authonty, which illustrates the calmness of Chve under circum- 
stances which might have excused some degree of excitement, not 
less than his habit of prompt decision On the approach of the 
Dutch force. Colonel Forde, desirous of bemg armed with ade- 
quate authonty for treatmg as enenues a people with whom the 
Enghsh were ostensibly at peace, wrote a note to Chve, saymg 
that if he had the order of councd he could attack the Dutch with 
a fair prospect of destroymg them. Chve was playmg at cards 
when he received the commumcation, and without qmtting the 
table, he wrote the following answer with a pencil — 

“ Dear Forde, 

“ Fight them immediately, I will send you the order of council 
to-morrow ” 

The instruction was followed, and with what success has been 
shewn m the text 
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CHAP VT relations of peace A treaty was concluded, by 
■which they disavowed the acts of their naval com- 
mander acknowledged themselves the aggressors, 
and agreed to roimbnrso the English East-India 
Company the amount of damage which they had 
sustained, and the charges of the -war On this 
arrangement the ships of the Dutch were dehvorod 
up to them 

Three days after the battle, the Dutch learned by 
the encampment of Meerun, son of Meer Jaffier 
■with several thousand horto withm a diort distance 
of Chinsura, that there was another party besides 
the English with whom they had an account to 
settle. They had been defeated, and this rendered 
it m the eyes of the Nabob highly inexpedient to 
Tnflintjim with them the appearance of friendship 
The terror of the Dutch was extreme, and they 
implored the protection of Chve entreating him, in 
the most earnest as well as the most abject terms, 
to stand between them and the threatened infliction 
of Mahometan vengeance He consented to give 
them the benefit of his ^>od offices, and proceeded 
immediately to a situation near Chinsura, m order to 
check with more certainty than could be ensured at a 
distance the conduct of Meerun, of whose cruel and 
capricious temper some sudden and violent outbreak 
might not unreasonably be expected Deputies from 
theDntch government were subsequentlyadnutted to 
audience by Meerun, and after some altercation the 
basis of a treaty was agreed upon The terms were, 
that the Nabob should protect them m their trade 
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and privilegGS, on condition tliat they should never chap vi 
meditate ■\var, introduce or enlist troops, or raise 
fortifications 'without his consent — that they should 
never keep more than one hundred and twenty-five 
Em'opean soldiers in the country for the serwee of 
theii several factories, Chinsura, Cossimbazar, and 
Patna, and that they should forthwith send away 
their ships and remaining troops A breach of any 
of these conditions was to be punished by entire and 
utter expulsion fiom the territories of Meer Jalfiei. 

The treaty bemg concluded, and tlie Nabob satisfied 
for the trouble and expense of the march of his 
troops, the Dutch were delivered from the appre- 
hension caused by their ■vicinity.'^ 

The restoration of peace on the coast was to be 
followed by the recmTence of hostilities in the inte- 
rior Before the aiTangement of affairs ■with the 
Dutch was completed, it was ascertained that the 
Shazada was again preparing to enter the province 
of Behar, supported by several powerful zemindars, 
and that the foujdai of Pumeah had taken the field 
on the eastern banlv of the Ganges, about half-way 
between Patna and Moorshedabad, with the inten- 
tion, as it was beheved, of joining the mvaderf 

* The details of the dispute with the Dutch are drawn princi- 
pally from the evidence of Chve before the Parhamentary Com- 
mittee, and a narrative (previously mentioned) found among 
Chve’s papers by Sir John Malcolm, and by him pubhshed 

t This person had, duiing the previous campaign agamst the 
Shazada, been destmed by Meerun for assassmation To effect 
his purpose, Meerun invited him to an mterview which the 
foujdar promised to give him , but “ he was a prudent man,” 
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cnAP t: Immediately after tho conclusion of tho treaty ‘mtli 
tlie Dutch, Colonel Cnlliaud arriyod from Madras, 
and he wnfl forthwith dispatched -with n considomhlo 
force to Moorahedabad, where in a few days ho was 
jomed by Chve and Colonel Fordo Both these 
distinguished commanders were about to qmt Indio. 
Chve introduced Colonel Cnlliaud to the Nabob and 
recommended him to his confidence but it has been 
justly said that “confidence is a plant of slow 
growth,” and Jleer Jaffier regarded the approachmg 
departure of Chvo with much alarm He disliked 
the control which Chve had exorcised over hiin, but 
he felt the want of his fertile and active mind to 
guide hrm through his difficulties These were 
neither few nor ehght. Invasion threatened him 
from without, while within, on exhausted treasury 
a discontented soldiery and an oppressed people, 
afforded abundant grounds for apprehension. In 
addibon to the anxiety generated by these sources 
of annoyanoe, Meer Jaffier was subjected to con- 
stant fear of the consequences which might arise 
from the wayward and extravagant conduct of his 
son Meerun. More eepeoially did he dread that, m 
conformity with the many precedents which Oriental 

BajB the natzTQ hictonui Gboluim Hofleem (who eeemi to thmlc 
the adoptioci of meunree to guard againxt aanseiaBtLoci an extr a 
ordmary duplay of prudence) and inetead ci proceeding at once 
to meet Meerun be dupatobed a mewago to Clire repreaentiog 
ha fiean and aohciting protection Clrre aaenred him d eafety 
and obtained for him penmwnnn to decline the lotemew acraght 
by Meertm which the fonjdar waa etill imwiHing to rut notwith 
•tuuhng CliTB a guarantee 
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lii'^tory nfibid^j. tlio jirincc take some measures chap, vi 
to quicken the natinal coui^^^e of the succc'^sion to tlic 
tin one. The pride of Meei JaOicr had sometimes re- 
volted at the interference of Cine, and cncnmstanccs 
liad occasionally led him to clieiish the thought of 
emancipating himself fiom his contiol ; but when 
difhculty aiosp, he felt himself incompetent to meet 
it. The stoim novel failed to roM\e that depend- 
ence •which the calm had dissipated. Weak, timid, 
indolent, and indecisive, I^Ieer Jatliei looked to a 
stronger mind than Ins own for counsel, and the loss 
of Clive was felt by him as the icmoAal of the main- 
stay of his till one and safety 

It was not by the Nabob only that Clive’s dejiar- 
tino "was icgardod with aiipieheusion • many of the 
Company’s servants augured ill of the results The 
Nabob was surrounded by poisons mimical to the 
inteiests of the English, and the influence of their 
counsel, it was feaied, might shake to its founda- 
tions the fabiic which the genius of Clive had raised 
These wews were piessed upon him with much 
earnestness, but his determination was taken He 
was dissatisfied mtli tlie conduct of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and the state of his health had long dictated 
retirement After passing a few days at Moorshe- 
dabad, Clive returned to Calcutta, whence, in the 
month of Febmaiy, he departed for England. The A d. i760 
mode of supplying the vacancy thus occasioned had 
been the subject of violent and vehement disputes 
at home. A detail of these is unnecessary, and 
would be umnteresting It will be sufficient to 
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CHAP VI state, that the contmuanco or abandonmont of the 
rotation system formed one pomt of dispute , and 
•when that -was disposed of by a resolution of the 
Court of Propnotors, enforcing a return to the 
former practice under which the presidential autho- 
rity was mtrufltod to a smglo person, a fresh contest 
arose on the choice of on mdividual for the office 
An order of succession was finally earned, under 
which Mr HoIwoU* was the fifth on the list hut by 
the death or departure of those above him he had 
attained the first place when Chve left India, and 
consequenHy succeeded to the office which Chves 
withdrawal vacated 

A. D 1760 Coloa 0 lCalljaudhad,on the 18th January marched 
from Moorshedflbad for Patna, accompanied by Mee- 
nm, with an army which was m point of numbers for- 
midable. The advance of the force vtbb delayed by 
the necessity of previously appeasing the Nabob of 
Pumeah, in order that an enemy might not be left in 
the rear This being to appearance, effected, through 
the mediation of the En glish commander the march 
of the army was resumed. The prmce against whom 
it was advancing was the same who has already been 
mentioned as the Shazada, but he now claimed a 

* He 'vru at Golcntts when tiie place wu eftBryitl by Sooraj 
ooDtrwlab and by the flight of the guvoniar and tnoct of the 
eenior ■oranta, he then enoceeded to the chief onthonty He 
wms among tboae confined m the Blaol Hole, and was one of the 
few who mmred the confinement He wrote a namitiTe of the 
niflenngs endured by hnnself and his eompemons which has 
been rel^ er r ed to among other authontiea m the account of that 
Unnsactaon. 
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liiglicr cliaracter. His father liad experienced the chap vi 
fate which lank and ])owcr so often ha\e hi ought 
upon then possessois — the captivity in Avliich lie 
iiad long been lield had been tciininated by his 
murder. IntclliG-ence of this cAcnt reached the 
Shazada soon after he entered Behar, and lie there- 
foie assumed the title of Empeior. 

The governoi of Behar, Bam Nan am, was in com- 
mand of a coii'^idciable foicc, and he had furthei the 
aid of a battalion of Englirii sepoys and afewEuio- 
pcansvhich had been left at Patna On the ap- 
proach of the imading aimyhc marched out of the 
city and encamped under its v alls Colonel Calli- 
aud vas most anxious that an engagement should be 
avoided until he airivcd, and he viote lepeatedly to 
the governor, warning him not to come to action 
Ram Nairain was a good finauciei, and his arithme- 
tical ability had caused Ins elevation , but he was a 
yery indiffeient soldier, though his vamty led him to 
entertain a different belief Anxious to achieve mi- 
dmded gloiy, he disregarded the injunctions of Co- 
lonel Calhaud, engaged the enemy, and was totally 
defeated The efforts of the English tioops enabled 
him, with some difficulty, to retreat into Patna On 
learamg what had happened, Colonel Calhaud ad- 
vanced with the gi’eatest expedition, and on the 22nd 
February a battle ensued, in which the English and a.d i760 
theii ally obtained a complete victory over the 
Emperor. The ardent spirit of Colonel Calhaud 
suggested that the tiiumph should be followed by 
pm suit, and he entreated Meerun to give him the 
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chap vl (iBsiKtanco of a small body of cavalry for this pnr- 
peso — bat Moenin rofiisod, and ■mthout tho aid 
flobcitod by Colonol Calbaud no pursuit could take 
AuD 1160 place On the 2nd March it became known that 
tho Emperor iras m fiiU march for Bengal , Colonel 
CoUiaud followed, and on tho 7th was within ten 
miles of him The Emperor then diverged, to entor 
Bengal by another route, which lay across moun- 
tains which no army had before tm> eased His 

force consisted chiefly of cavalry and was unencum 
bered by baggage — he also had the advantage of a 
dajr’s march in advance of Colonel Calhand — but 
notwithstanding these circumstances, the latter suc- 
ceeded in following him at no great distance On the 
4th April hejomed Meer Jaffierwho was in the field, 
and on the 6th proposed to attack the enemy in the 
mght if the Nabob would fdjniah a body of cavalry 
Ho met with the same success which had attended 
his apphcation for similar assistance from the Nabob s 
son — the cavalry were refused. On the following 
day Colonel Colhaud came up with the rear of the 
Emperors army a nver only mterposmg between 
them He then renewed his request to the Nabob to 
march a body of csvalTy to employ the enemy till the 
Bntish infisutry oould be brought up The request 
was disregarded, and the enemy thus gamed an op- 
portmuty of marching away unmolested. The Em- 
peror retnmed to Patna, and having beenjomed by 
Law, with the remnant of the French force which fol- 
lowed that leader made two assaults upon the city 
He WHS preparing for a third when he was compelled 
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to \vitlidraw by the arrival of Captain Knox with a chap vi 
detachment sent by Colonel Calhaiid to the relief of 
the place The next task which demanded the 
attention of the English commandci was to resist 
the Foiydar of Purneah, who, not satisfied that he 
was safe in trasting Meer Jafiier, was again in arms 
for the purpose of joining the Emperor Captain 
Knox left Patna to stop his progress He Avas 
accomiianied by the Rajah Shittabroy, a gallant 
native chief, Mitli a few followeis. The rest of the 
troops in Patna iveie either occupied in settling im- 
portant questions i elating to arreai-s of pay, or indis- 
posed to engage in a pi eject which they belicA^ed 
hopeless One of the principal jemadars endea- 
vouied to deter Shittabroy from accompan}dng Cap- 
tain Knox, lepresentmg the folly of meeting such 
a force as that of the Foujdar with a mere handful 
of men, intimating his suspicion that the defeat 
of the troops of Ram Nariain would not give their 
master much concern, as theieby he would save 
payment of the arreai-s which were due to them, 
but adding, that the officers had lesolved not to 
risk their hves by joining the rash and infatuated 
English.^' These sinister anticipations of defeat 
were not realized Captain Knox was attacked 
by the Foujdar, but the latter was defeated, and 
fled with the loss of the greater part of his bag- 
gage and artillery. A few days brought the anmes 
of Colonel CaUiaud and of Meerun to Patna 
These pursued the flying Foujdai, and having over- 

* Scott’s History of Bengal, page 396 
VOL I 2 C 
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taken hun, a skirmtfh took place, after which the 
Fonjdar continued his retreat having burned all the 
heavy baggage and militarv stores that remained to 
him Hero ngmn tho obstinacy of Meorun ren 
dcred success imperfect. Colonel Calliaud bad no 
cavalry and Jlceron, wlio throughout tho action 
had kept in tho rear would not Bjiaro a single 
horseman for tho pursmt. But tho folhes and 
crimes of this wretchcfl pnneo were approaching 
an awful close On tho night of tho 2nd of July 
was a hoav) storm Tho tent of ISIcerun contain- 
mg himself a story-teller to amuso his leisure and 
a servant employed in patting his feet, was struck 
with lightmng and nil within it perished * Tho 

* Meenn appeert to bare poa^eued tomearixat men of energy 
than hu fetber Meer Jaffier bot thu quality va* pnoapolly 
maiufeated m the perpetr a tion of deeda of blood The natrre 
hit trmnn Obolamn Hoaaein, ts tctj eerere on hit memory 
After attnbnbng to him tvo acts of astassinaban be tayi ** be 
knied tcversl women of hi* barem with his own band and would 
boast of the act, saying this was the true mode of clearing np 
doubts and eanng the mind of jcalonaiei With this sarage 
fcroaty ho procured the death of Amcem Be gu m »tT'd Ooowe ty 
Begum daughters of blahabot Jerng (ADrcnh Khan) whom he 
canaed to be drowned and among his pepen waa found a bst of 
many persons whom he had resolred to cut off at the conclanoa 
of the campaign determmed as he said, to nd himaetf of the dis- 
loyal and *it down m repoee with hia friends ” The hiftocian adds. 

Bat the Almighty who a pro te cto r of the nniverse would not 
pel mi t sneh barbarity When he beholds a people tmm i 1 1 < 1 m 
wiclcednen he commits the guidance of power orer them to a 
tyrant that he may punish tbeir offences t btrt he let* not t-lmt 
tyrant remain for ever over his serranti The govemment of the 
oppreaSTTU has no permanenoy for the scnpUire truly saya Do 
mmr nn may coutmue even with infidelity but cannot with cruelty 
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cleatli of the general is always in the East the signal 
for the dispersion of his anny. To prevent this mis- 

If, indeed, after necessary seventy the cruel become just, he may 
estahhsh their power , or else, remedymg evil by evil, he sends 
one more cruel than themselves to overthrow tlieir prospenty ’ ” 
Among other acts of like naturci Meerun, soon after the acces- 
sion of his father to the musnud, took advantage of the distur- 
bances which succeeded that event to spread reports of a conspi- 
racy in favour of an mfant, stated by some authorities to have 
been the brother of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, by others, with greater 
appearance of probabihty, the nephew of that pnnce The way 
being thus prepared, a band of ruffians was dispatched to the 
place where the hapless child was lodged with the widow and 
daughter of Ahverdi Khan, the latter bemg Gooseety Begum 
above-mentioned It was reported that aU three were assassi- 
nated, but m this instance Meerun — for the leport was spread 
by himself — laid claim to the gmlt of more bloodshed than had 
actually been committed The child %vas murdered, but the 
women were for the time spared and sent off to Dacca Meerun, 
however, seems to have been greedy of the fame of extended mur- 
der, and to have guarded his reputation in this respect as jealously 
as men in general would protect their claim to mnocence Bemg 
reproached by Scrafton, the British resident, with the murder of 
one of the women, he did not repel the charge by allegmg, as he 
truly might, that she was ahve, but answered in the tone of one 
irritated by an attempt to control his just and reasonable hberty 
of action, “ What, shall not I lull an old woman who goes about 
m her dooly (htter) to stir up the jemadars agamst my father ? ” 
Orme vol u page 272 To this unhappy pnnce the broadest 
and plamest distmctions between nght and wrong appear to have 
been imperceptible He was either ongmaUy destitute of the 
power of judgmg between them, or he had lost it by a long 
course of self-indulgence and self-delusion 

Mr Vansittart closes a long bst of persons cut off by assassi- 
nation dunng the reign of Meer Jaffier with the names of Gooseety 
Begum, Ameena Begum, Murada Dowla, an adopted son of Shah- 
amut Jung, nephew of Ahverdi Khan, Lestfin Nissa Begum, the 
widow of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, and her infant daughter, after which 
the narrator continues thus — “ The five unhappy sufferers men- 
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CHAP VI fortune, nnd to nvort tlio confusion nnd plunder bj 
wliicb it Tvould inoTitnbly bo attended, it "wns resolv- 
ed to conceal from tbo nrniy, if possible, the fact of 
Meoruns death A few of tbo most trustworthy and 
influential of the officers were ontmstcfl with the 
Bocrot, nnd through their nsaistanco the army was 
kept together during its march back to Patna, return 
thither being rcndoreil necessary by the approach of 
the rainy season not less than by the fatal accident 
which had loft the troops of the Nabob without a 
lender The disappearance of Moomn was ascribed 
to illness, and during seven days, which the march 
to Patna occupied the real canso was unknown ex- 
cept by the few to whom it bad boon imparted in 
confidence. When tbo knowledge of the pnncoB 
death became general the troops took advantage 

ttoc«d Uit p«rahed oB m one mgbt at Dacca, aboct the month of 
Jane 1760 trhere they hjui been detained pmonen aince the ao- 
oesnon of Jeffier Ah Khan to the goremment. A partrannah 
[order] ira« Knt to JeatBrut Ehn the oalb [depnty] of Dacca, to 
pat to death all the aurvlrura of the of the Nabob* Ah 

rerdi Khan Shahamot Jang [hia nepbev and ion m lav] and 
Boortj ooDowkh i bat opon hu deohnmg to obey »o crael an 
order the m eaa en ger who had private matractuiu to 
thii tragedy m ca*e of the other • refoaal, took Hwn from the 
place of thar confinement, earned then ont at midnight npoa the 
rmr and maaaacred and drowned them, vith ahont aerenty women 
of mfenor note and attendanta 'Hub account u tTKi jr r wt and 
exaggerated. Oooaee ty B^pmi and Ameena Begum were broogfat 
from Mooiihedabad to Dacca acme time after Meer Jaffier a accea- 
Boo and farther it waa officially atated by the Oorenment of 
Bengal (Letter to Coart of Direoton 1 at October 1765) that of 
the fire prmoipal nctima named above only two h«d penahed the 
re»t bad been kept m confinement, and were aobaequently aet at 
liberty 
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of the consternation excited by it, and became chap vi 
clamoious for their an ears of pay. They smuounded 
the palace and assailed the officers of the tieasiiry, 

— reviled the Nabob in language the most gi’oss 
and opprobiious, and even threatened lum with death 
if their demands were not complied with. The storm 
raged thioughout two days, when peace was restoied 
through the interposition of Meer Cossim, the son- 
in-law of Meer Jaffier. The Nabob gave a promise 
of full payment at a specified time, and Meer Cos- 
sim became security for its perfoimance Meer 
Cossim contributed still more effectually to calm the 
excited feelmgs of the mutinous tioops, and put an 
end to the violence m which they found expiession 
by producing from his own treasury three lacs of 
rupees, the distribution of which had the effect of 
luducmg the discontented soldieis to retiie. 

It was about this time that Mr. Vansittart arrived 
from Madras to assume the office of Governor of Fort 
Wilham in place of Mr Holwell, by whom it had been 
held smce the departure of Chve. As the appomt- 
ment of Mr. Vansittart interfered with the pretensions 
of the semoi servants in Bengal, he could scarcely 
hope to enjoy his elevation without annoyance. He 
soon found that the disappointment of his colleagues 
was not the only cause of disqmet which awaited 
him The man who had been placed on the throne 
of Bengal by the aims of the Bntish Government 
was surrounded by enemies, secret and avowed — 
his pecuniary difficulties weie gieat and increasing 
— ^his fidehty had long been moie than question- 
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CHAP VI able, and the dc&tb of liis son Moonm had now 
opened a now fonotoin of discord m a controverted 
succession That event, too hod added to the pre- 
vious incapacity of Mcor Jaflior for govemmont 
Tho blow falling on a man habitually indolent and 
nnstablc, soraowhat advanced m years, and oner- 
vated by a Ilfo of indulgence, produced such a de- 
gree of dejection os soeraod to imfit him altoge- 
ther for tho oxcrciso of any function rcfpurmg tho 
slightest dogroe of mental exertion. Clive, whoso 
\ngorous mind had formerly held In captivity tho 
weaker Intellect of Meer Jaffier was away, and at 
the tirao when tho ruler of Bengal most wanted a 
momtor and guide, there was no man on the spot 
possesamg sufficient influenco to assumo the clin- 
racter with effect. This was not all The now 
governor took poeeesBion of a treasury so exhausted 
that the trading mvestments of tho Company were 
obliged to be suspended, and it was with difficulty 
that the current expenses of the settlement were 
provided for The monthly subsidy for the pay- 
ment of the Company 8 troops while in the field 
in the service of the Nabob was, like all fnmilflr 
engagements of that prince, considerably m arrear 
and had it been paid with regularity it would have 
been insufficient for the expenses which it was m- 
tended to defray Certain countries had been as- 
signed for a stipulated time to the English, to 
afford them the means of recovering the losses sus- 
tained on the capture of Calcutta. Tho time of 
assignment had expired but a considerable balance 
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still remaijied' due* The Nabob demtoded the resti- 
tution "of the /^ds, ^ and offered as security for the 
outstanding amount' some jewels. These could only 
Iw^made aTailable M‘‘a ^source in pecumary diffi- 
culty by sale or mortgage, and the circumstances 
^der which they were to be held by the British Go- 
Teriunent would, for a time at least, forbid recourse 
to' suchimeana of conversion. No remittances were 
made from Europe for the purposes of the Company, 
an implicit reliance being placed on the vast wealth 
believed to have been acquired by the recent changes 
iui; Bengal, and the government of Calcutta were 
ejected to provide not only for their own necessi- 
ties, but also for the wants of Madras and Bom- 
hay. ' i At the former presidency an army was in 
the field, engaged in a course of operations which, 
if successful, would destroy the last remnant of 
Erench'^ dominion in India. This army could not 
he .maintained but at a heavy expense ; and the 
.cost of defending the British interns throughout 
l^diaihad been, impr;ovidently cast upon the re- 
sdurces'^ of a single settlement. -* Such was the 


i'' ^ 


a 


>f.!,The expenses incurred by lie altered pamtion of the 
pany,>and tie inadequacy of the resources obtained by the treaty 
^th Meer JaffiCT to them, are thus noticed by Mr. Van- 
" mttart " Tie idea of provision for the future seems to have 
-ibwn lost; in the apparent rmmenaity of the sum ^pulated for 
^^fcompensation of , the Company’s losses at the capture of JM- 
' cutta.^ lire expenses" of Bcmgal and the coast, the anma for 

i f'" t j ' , ,->.1 J'j ' ■>, , 


? carrvinic onithe'^ Comnanv’s trade' at both nlaces. and a nnmsion 
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CUAP VI fimmcial position of tho govcrninent of Calcutta, 
and it -wtiB the parent of the policy ■which that go- 

foand nece am y to twVw op moocy at mtereat, althoogfa largo 
imns hod been recared beaides for billa upon the Corzrt of Di 
rectora 

To atata thb aecoont right the anm for compenaatian ahonld 
be act BgBiiut the paat loaaea of the Company and m truth it 
win not more than repair them. If we examine further the con 
teqaences of thia eroit. wo ahall find that, from a commercial 
body founded upon a a y at em of eco n omy we are become from 
thin moment a mihtary and political body] we hare entered into 
ccninectioiLa with the coontiy Oorenimcnt we hare begun a for 
tificatKm upon an extenaire plan, to render our mfinence and 
command permanent and Mcnie agalnft all acodenta we hare 
takoi upon na the defence of the pr o vm cea, and onr expenaea 
win be daily increasing by an angmentatton of aepoya and other 
country tbreea by larger demands of txoopa from England, with 
constant aupplies of artSleiy and military itaree proportiaiiste 
to our present engagements and twwi and lastly by the pur 
chflsfl of matenals end pey of workmen for carrying on the new 
fort. 

ToanswertlIwittch,itis stipulated m the treaty thatwhen* 
ers the Nabob demands the ossutance of the be will be 

at the charge of the mamtenanee of the troops which charge 
it was afterwards a g r ee d should be computed at the rate of one 
lac of rupees per month, to be paid by the Nabob darmg the time 
the army ahonld be actually in the field, lliia would barely pey 
the uninedtata field expenaea of the army ; it (hd not at all take 
in the mcreasa of the mlbtaiy estebhahment m general winch 
beary expense, when the troops were m gam aon fell mtirely 
upon the Company nor was any prorisum made for the 
CTO fcutrftcsbonfl and die vaat charge of mChtaiy atorea both at 
linmw and abroad. 

Any stock which is to suffer amtmnal drafts must Boon be ex 
hansted, if not kept aupplied by some adequate source of Tmnsl 
rerenue The lands round Calcutta, ceded by the nirith articlo of 
the treaty yielded only fire or soc lacs per a n n um net mcome to 
the Company a sum of no conaidermtion upon our present eu 
larged system end of course we ahsU see m the middle of the 
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vemment pursued. Meer Cossim, the son-in-law of chap vi 
Meer J affier, aspired to succeed to the throne. The 
money which he had advanced to allay the claim of 
the mutinous army had been furnished upon the 
condition that he should stand in the place of Mee- 
lun Meer JaflSer had indeed two other sons, and 
the deceased piince had left one, hut none of them 
were of an age to mamtain their claim to the suc- 
cession That of Meerun’s son was weakened, if 
not destroyed, by the death of his father pnor to 
attaining the throne^, and all the three, it has been 

year 1760 the Company’s affairs m all parts distressed to the last 
degree for want of money ” — Narrative, pp 21 to 24 

* The doctrine of representation, as it is termed, is not ad- 
mitted by the orthodox mterpreters of Mahomedan law This 
appears from the following passage from Sir Wdham Macnagh- 
ten’s “ Principles and Precedents of Mahomedan Law ” 

“ The only rule which bears on the face of it any appearance 
of hardship is that by which the right of representation is taken 
away, and which declares that a son, whose father is dead, shall 
not mhent the estate of his grandfather together with his uncles. 

It certainly seems to be a harsh rule, and is at variance with the 
English, the Roman, and the Hmdoo laws The Moohummu- 
dan doctors assign as a reason for denying the right of represen- 
tation, that a person has not even an mchoate nght to the pro- 
perty of his ancestor irntd the death of such ancestor , and that, 
consequently, there can be no claim through a deceased person, 
m whom no nght could by possibihty have been vested ” — Preh- 
mmary Remarks, pages 8, 9 

In another part of the same work the pnnciple is thus stated : 

“ The son of a person deceased shall not represent such person, 
if he died before his father He shall not stand in the same place 
as the deceased would have done, had he been hvmg , but shall 
be excluded from the mhentance, if he have a paternal uncle 
For mstance, A, B, and C are grandfather, father, and son , the 
father, B, dies m the lifetime of the grandfather, A , m this case 
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CHAP VI lus fear that Mr HolwoU vns not bo much his friend 
ns he had supposed But this trifling mishap ■was 
not suffered to mtermpt the progress of the nego- 
tiation Mccr Cossim hod httlo hope of achieving 
any port of his object but by the assistance of the 
English and after Bome debate, the basis of a 
treaty ■was agreed upon Meer Cossim ■was to be in- 
vested 'With tho dewonny, or control of the eichequor 
— a most important power He was, fiirther, to 
exercise all the executive authority , but hfeer Jaf- 
fier was to coutmue in possession of tho title of 
sovereign all affairs of government were to be 
transacted m his name and under his seal, and a 
BUJtable revenue -was to be allotted for his support. 
Such -were the orrangementB affecting the actual 
and the nominal sovereign For his O'wn govern- 
ment, Mr Holwell stipulated for the posseesion of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, as means 
of defraymg the Company b charges in mamtaming 
the throne of Bengal The terms ■were immediately 
commumcated to the select committee, and by 
them unanimously approved A few days afterwards 
a formal treaty was signed hy the British authorities 
and Meer Cossim and the arrangement bemg com- 
pleted nothmg remamed but to commraucate it to 
the man whose power had been thus Bummanly 
transferred to one of his servants Mr Holwell, 
who Boems to have been m great favour -with the 
governor was requested to undertake this task, but 
he assigned various reasons for deolming it, the 
most prominent, and probably the most mfluentia]. 
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being that it would have placed him in subordina- chap vi 
tion to Colonel Calliaud, with whom he was to be 
associated. The conclusion of the treaty with Meer 
Cossim was the last oiBficial act of Mr. Holwell. He 
immediately aftei wards resigned the service 

On Mr. Holwell declining to be a party in the 
mission to Meer Jaffier, the governor resolved to 
undertake it himself. It was anticipated that 
Meer Jaffier would be slow in assenting to a 
scheme by which he was viitually dethioned ; and 
that no means of persuasion might be wanted, it 
was prudently aivanged that Mr Vansittart and 
his coadjutor should be attended by a considerable 
mihtary force. On the 14th October the English a d. 1760 
diplomatists amved at Cossimbazar, and on the 
following day the governor received a visit from the 
Nabob On both sides theie was an appearance of 
friendly feehng. Mr Vansittai't expatiated on the 
evils of Meer Jaffier’s government, and the Nabob 
expressed himself willmg to abide by any advice 
which the English governor might offei with a view 
to improvement — certamly not anticipating the 
nature of the advice which he was soon to receive 
Othei intei views succeeded, and thiee notes weie 
addressed by Mr. Vansittart to the Nabob, the last 
of which lecommends the appointment of some 
capable person fiiom among “ the Nabob’s children ” 
to retrieve the affaiis of the state ; but so fai fiom 
containing any intimation of the bargain which had 
been made with Meei Cossim, it does not even 
advert to that disinterested and high-minded peisou 
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CHAF VT na being fit for tbo duty rc<imrcd* The plot, how- 
ever, gmdunlly advanced to its dovolopmont Tlio 
unceasing representations made to the Nabob of the 
disorders of hla government and the continncd calls 
of tlio Britisli nathoritlcs for reform, at length ex- 
torted from him a confession that ago and gnef m 
capacitated him for struggling alono with his diffi 
cultics. Tills furnished an opportumty for reenmng 
to the recommendation to seek assistance from his 
rolntlona The Nabob thereupon mentioned sovoml 
and among them him for whoso name the British 
roprescntativos were anxiously listening— but their 
joy on licanng it prononncod was not suffored to 
ovorcomo their discretion — instead of giving to 
Moor Cossim tbo suspicious testimony of their praise, 
they asked the Nabob which of the persons whom 
ho had named was the most fit to assist him Again 
the voice of the pnneo dchghtod Ins hearers Meer 
Cossun had some reputation for abihty and tho 
Nabob without hesitation declared him to be the 
fittest man to lend him aid The Enghsh nego- 
tiators now thought that they might give expression 
to their wishes without imprudence they suggested 
that the man of the Nabob s choice should be sent 
for The satisfactory progress which the negotiation 
had appeared to be making was here mtemipted 
The rapidity with which tho English wished to pro- 
ceed was disagreeable to Meer Jafliar who had mdoed 
no wish to proceed at all he for some tune refused 
to comply but yielding at last from wearmess 
rather than from any other cause, he defeated the 
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object of the English by intunating before Meer Cos- chap vi 
sini’s aiiival, that fatigue rendered necessaiy his own 
departure Meei Cossimwas scaicely more anxious 
foi an mteiTiew than his rival. He came on 
the summons addiessed to him, but he was under 
an appiehension, possibly not ill-founded, that in- 
stead of tiTistmg him with the management of the 
state, the Nabob would take measm’es forgetting iid 
of him The following day passed without any com- 
mumcation with Meer J affier, and it was determmed 
at mght to resoit to force to cany out the views of 
the Enghsh. The necessaiy preparations were made 
with gi’eat secresy Colonel Calliaud, with his troops, 
joined Meer Cossim without excitmg alann, and 
marched into the outer court of the palace without 
meeting intemiption There the colonel foimed 
his men, and before making any attempt against the 
gate of the inner couit, which was shut, dispatched 
to the Nabob a letter which had been prepared by 
the governor The letter expiessed some disap- 
pomtment at the silence of the Nabob throughout 
the day, denounced the advisers to whom he had 
smiendered himself, and informed the prmce that the 
English government had sent Colonel Calhaud with 
a mihtary force “ to wait upon ” lum. The duty of 
the colonel was explamed to extend to the expul- 
sion of Meer Jaffier’s evil counsellors, and the Nabob 
was exhoited to receive and support hmi — to look 
upon the governor as his smceie well-wishei, and 
to “ remain satisfied ” But Meei Jaffiei was not 
satisfied. The letter thiew him into a tianspoit of 
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CHAP VI rngo, and ho threatoncd that ho -would resist to the 
last and abido Ills fate Colonel Callinud abstained 
from hostility, leaving opportunity for tuno to -work 
a change in the Nabobs mind IIo -was not disap- 
pointed After an interchange of messages occupying 
about two hours, Mecr Jnffior was content to stipulate 
only for the preservation of his life and honour and 
an allowance suitable to his maintenance These 
being rcndilygnmtcd, the despondmg pnneo came out 
to Colonel Calliaud whoso troops took possession of 
all the gates of tbo pnlacc Mr Vansittart hastened 
to the spot as soon as apprized of the result On 
seomg him Moor Jaffior whoso apprehensions wore 
not yet altogether allayed, demanded if his person 
wore safe The governor answered that not only 
was the person of the Nabob safe, but his govern 
ment also if ho so pleased adding that it liad never 
been Intended to deprive him of it The courtesy of 
the latter part of this answer is more evident than its 
veracity Mecr JafEer however was unmoved by it 
A-ware that Mcor Cossim was to be put in possession 
of all actual power, Meer Jaffier attached httle import- 
ance to the honour of being called a sovereign- W ith 
far more spirit than might have been expected, he 
declined the name when stnpped of the authority of 
a prmce, and asked permisaion to retire to Calcutta. 
He set out the same evening Meer Coasim was seat- 
ed on the musnud and the congratulations tendered 
him by the English authorities were followed by 
those of the pnnoipal natives, offered -mth all the 
smeenty which is commanded by success By the 
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evening all was perfectly quiet, and a stranger might chap vi 
have enteied Mooi-shedabad mthout suspecting that 
tlie city had that day been the scene of a revolution ^ 

Meer Cossim had fully expected that he was to 
purchase the digmty of Nabob by a libeial donation 
to those who had helped bun to attain it. This was 
quite m confoimity with Oiiental piecedent; and 
the example of Clive and his associates m the pre- 
vious transfer of the government of Bengal had 
shewn that Enghslimen had no objection to follow 
it. On the night on which the articles were signed, 

Meer Cossim had tendered to Mr. Vansittart a pa- 
pei winch, on examination, pioved to be a note for 
the payment of twenty lacs of rupees to the mem- 
bers of the select committee But either that body 
happened to be in the mood foi mduigmg the feel- 
ing of dismteiested patriotism, or the abmptness 
with which the offer had been made gave it, in then 
eyes, an appearance of indelicacy. They, one and 
all, shrunk from the polluted paper, and desiied 
their president to inform the man whose gTossness 
had shocked then moral feehngs, that “ he mistook 
theii motives ” The obtuseness of Meer Cossim led 
him to repeat the offer, when, to save him fiom 
utter despau, Mi Vansittart was induced to pio- 
mise, on the part of himself and his coadjutors, that 
when the affaus of the countiy were settled, and its 
finances flourishing, they would accept such maiks 
of the pimce’s fiiendship as he might be pleased to 
bestow. The governor took this opportumty of so- 
* Vansittart’s Narrative, vol i pp 105 to 158. 

VOL I 2d 
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CHAP VI Inimcdintcly after tlio concltiMon of the treaty -with 
tlio Dutch, Colonel Cnlhaud amvod from Madias, 
and ho wna forthwith dispatched vith a considorablo 
force to Moorshodabad, vlicro in a fow days he tths 
joinwl by Clivo and Colonel Forde. Both these 
distinguished commanders were about to quit India. 
Clive introduced Colonol CalJiaud to the Nabob, and 
recommended him to Ins conddonco but it has been 
justly said that “confidence is a plant of slow 
growth ” and Moor JnfBor regarded the approaching 
departure of Clive with much alarm Ho disliked 
the control which Clivo Lad exorcised over him, but 
ho felt the want of his fertile and active mind to 
guide him through his difllculties. These were 
neither few nor shgbU Invasion threatened him 
from without, while within, an exhausted treasury 
a discontented soldiery, and an oppressed people 
afforded abundant grounds for apprehension In 
addition to the anxiety generated by these sources 
of annoyance, Meer Joffier was subjected to con 
etant fear of the consequences which might onse 
from the wayward and eitrsvngant conduct of his 
son MeenuL More especially did he dread that, m 
conformity with the many precedents which Onental 

sayi the nitiTe hiitanan Ghohram Houem (vbo feeme to thmk 
tbe adoption of mynw inwi to goard igunBt aaaninabon on exba 
ordiiiiiy diflp}a7 of prodence) and hiitead of proceedmg at once 
to meet Meerun he dnpatched a mesmgB to Clrre, repmentnig 
Jug fetrt •ohatmg protecticai CIitb ancred him of nfetr 
and obtamed for pemmmon to declme the mtemev Booght 
by Meertm which the fengdar wai etfll imwilling to nik notwith 
itandmg CIitc a gnaiantee 
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history affords, the prince might take some measui’es chap vi^ 
to qmcken the natural comse of the succession to the 
throne The pride of Meer Jaffier had sometimes re- 
Tolted at the mterference of Clive, and circumstances 
had occasionally led him to chensli the thought of 
emancipatmg himself fiom his control ; hut when 
difficulty aiose, he felt himself incompetent to meet 
it. The storm never failed to revive that depend- 
ence wliich. the calm had dissipated Weak, timid, 
mdolent, and mdecisive, Meer Jaffier looked to a 
stionger mind than his own for counsel, and the loss 
of Clive was felt by liim as the lemoval of the mam- 
stay of his throne and safety. 

It was not by the Nabob only that Chve’s depar- 
ture was regarded with apprehension many of the 
Company’s servants augured ill of the results The 
Nabob was surrounded by persons mimical to the 
mterests of the Enghsh, and the influence of their 
counsel, it was feared, might shake to its founda- 
tions the fabiic which the gemus of Cbve had raised. 

These views were pressed upon him with much 
earnestness, but his determmation was taken He 
was dissatisfied ■with the conduct of the Com-t of Di- 
rectors, and the state of his health had long dictated 
retuement After passing a few days at Moorshe- 
dabad, Chve returned to Calcutta, whence, in the 
month of February, he departed for England The ad 1760 
mode of supplying the vacancy thus occasioned had 
been the subject of violent and vehement disputes 
at home. A detail of these is ■unnecessary, and 
would be umnterestmg. It will be sufficient to 
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CHAP \ I state, tlint tlio contlnunnco op nlmndonmcnt of tho 
rotation ^tom ibniiod ono point of dispnto, and 
Tvhon that 'vroa disposed of by a resolution of tbo 
Court of Propnolors, enforcing' a rotnm to tbo 
former practice imdor ■which tho presidential autho- 
rity ivns intrusted to a sin^Io person, a fresh contest 
arose on tho choice of an individual for the office 
An order of succession was flnoJJy earned, under 
■which Jlr Hoi well* was tho fifth on the list, but by 
tho death or departoro of those above Imn, he had 
attained tho first place when Clive left India, and 
consequently succoodod to tho office wluch Clives 
withdrawal vacated 

A-D 1760 CoIonolCaUmud had,on tho 18 tb January, marched 
from Moorshodabad for Patna, accompanied by Mee- 
nm. With on army which was in point of numbers for 
rrudablo The advance of the force vras delayed by 
the necessity of provioosly appeasing the Nabob of 
Pumoab, in order that on enemy might not be left m 
the rear This being to appearance, effected, through 
the mediation of the Knghsh commander the march 
of the army was resumed Tho prince against whom 
it was advancing ■was the same who has already been 
mentioned as the Sbozoda, but he now claimed a 

* He vra* at Ctlcutt* wlieii tbo pkee wm wtWfftrd bj Sooraj 
oo-Dffwlah and by the flight of tbo governor and moat of Uio 
aenior mrantt, ho then tnoceodod to tho c hief antbonty Ho 
Tra* *ni-TTig - thoao confined m tho Blank Hole and 'wms ono of the 
few who a uT T i fed the confinement. Ho wrote a narratiTe of the 
■uffermgt oidaicd by himaelf and his companlofiB which haa 
been referred to among other anthontea m tho account of that 
transactian. 
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higher character His father had experienced the 
fate which rank and power so often have brought 
upon their possessors — ^the captivity in which he 
had long been held had been terminated by his 
mm’der Intelligence of this event reached the 
Shazada soon after he enteied Behar, and he there- 
foie assumed the title of Emperor 

The governor of Behar, Ram Nari’am, was in com- 
mand of a considerable force, and he had further the 
aid of a battahon of English sepoys and a few Em’o- 
peans which had been left at Patna On the ap- 
proach of the invading army he marched out of the 
city and encamped under its walls. Colonel CaUi- 
aud was most anxious that an engagement should be 
avoided until he aiTived, and he ivrote repeatedly to 
the governor, wammg him not to come to action. 
Ram Nairam was a good financier, and lus aiithme- 
tical ability had caused his elevation , but he was a 
very mdiffeient soldier, though his vamty led him to 
entertam a different behef Anxious to achieve un- 
divided glory, he disregarded the injunctions of Co- 
lonel Calhaud, engaged the enemy, and was totally 
defeated. The efforts of the Enghsh tioops enabled 
him, with some difliculty, to retreat into Patna. On 
leammg what had happened. Colonel Calliaud ad- 
vanced with the gieatest expedition, and on the 22nd 
February a battle ensued, m which the English and 
theii ally obtamed a complete victory over the 
Emperor. The ardent spirit of Colonel Calhaud 
suggested that the triumph should be followed by 
pursuit, and he entreated Meerun to give him the 
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A.D 1760 
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CHAP VI assistance of a sniaU body of cavalry for tins pur- 
pose — but Jloortm rofhsod, and -mtliout the aid 
solicited b) Colonel Callinad no pursuit could take 
A D 17 C 0 place On the 2nd March it became known that 
tlio Emperor was in full march for Bengal , Colonel 
Calliaud followed and on the 7th was within ten 
miles of him The Emperor then diverged, to enter 
Bengal by another route, which lay across moun 
tains which no army had before tra>er8ed His 
force consisted chiefly of cavalry and was nnencum 
bored by baggage — he also had the advantage of a 
days march m advance of Colonel Calliaud — but 
notwithstandmg theso circumstances, the latter suo- 
ceeded m following him at no great distance On the 
4th April ho jomed Meer J affier who was m the field, 
and on the Oth proposed to attack the enemy m the 
nig^it if the Nabob would fbmlah a body of csTuhy 
Ho met with the some success which had attended 
his apphcation for mmilar assistance from the Nabob s 
son — the cavalry were refused On the following 
day Colonel Calliaud came up with the rear of the 
Emperor 6 army a nver only interposing between 
them He then renewed his request to the Nabob to 
march a body of cavalry to employ the enemy tdl the 
Bntish infantry could be brought up The request 
was disregarded, and the enemy thus gamed an op- 
portmuty of marching away unmolested The Em 
peror returned to Patna, and having been jomed by 
Law, With the remnant of the French force which fol 
lowed that leader made two assaults upon the city 
He was preparing for a third when he was compelled 
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to withdraw by the arrival of Captain Knox with a chap vi 
detachment sent by Colonel Calhaud to the rehef of 
the place The next task which demanded the 
attention of the English commander was to resist 
the Foujdar of Pmneah, who, not satisfied that he 
was safe m tmsting Meer Jaffier, was again in arms 
for the purpose of joining the Emperor Captain 
Kmox left Patna to stop his progi-ess. He was 
accompanied by the Rajah Shittabroy, a gallant 
native chief, with a few followers. The rest of the 
troops in Patna weie either occupied in settling im- 
portant questions relating to arreai’S of pay, or indis- 
posed to engage in a project which they believed 
hopeless One of the principal jemadars endea- 
voured to deter Shittabroy from accompanying Cap- 
tam Knox, representing the folly of meeting such 
a force as that of the Foujdar with a mere handful 
of men, mtimatmg his suspicion that the defeat 
of the troops of Ram Narram would not give theii 
master much concern, as theieby he would save 
payment of the arreai’S which were due to them, 
but adding, that the officers had lesolved not to 
nsk their hves by joining the lash and infatuated 
English * These sinister anticipations of defeat 
were not realized Captam Knox was attacked 
by the Foujdar, but the latter was defeated, and 
fled with the loss of the greater part of his bag- 
gage and artillery. A few days brought the armies 
of Colonel Calhaud and of Meerun to Patna 
These pursued the flying Foujdar, and having over- 

* Scott’s History of Bengal, page 396 
VOL I 2c 
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CPAP VT taXcn Iiim, a elannish took plnco, nflor which tho 
Foiydar continued lihi rotrcnt, having burned oil tho 
licavy baggage and inilltnr} stores that romainod to 
him Hero again tho obstinnej of JMocnin ren- 
dered success imperfect Colonel CalHaud had no 
cavalry, and hlocmn who throughout tho action 
had kept in tho rear would not sjiaro a single 
horseman for tho punnilt But tho follies and 
enmea of this wretched pnneo were approaching 
A.D 1760 on awful close On tlio night of tho 2nd of July 
was a henv} storm TJio tent of lilcorun, contain 
ing himself a story toller to nmuso his leisure, and 
a servant omploycd in patting his feet, was struck 
with lightning and all witlun it perished * Tho 

* ^Tec^lD eppean to hare po*»aied tomovbat more of energj 
than hia father Moim Jofficr bnt thu qoalitj praropoUf 
mnnifeatcd m the perpctntkm of decdB of blood The satire 
hlatoram Oholaum Hosaem U rery torere oo hu memory 
After attzibntmg to him tvo acts of aasaMcutkm* he mji ho 
JdDed aercral women of his harem with lus own htnd, and would 
boast of the act, eaymg th» wa* the true mode of clearing up 
donbta and eaamg the mind of jeaJouaic# "With thi» aavsge 
ferocity he proe nr e d the death of Ameaia Begum and Gooaeety 
Begum danghtere of hlahabat Jong (Ahrerdi Khan) whom he 
caused to be drowned and among hu paper* wM found a lift of 
many pervona whom be had resolred to out oS* at the condonon 
of the campaign determined a» be mid, to nd hunaelf of the die- 
loyal and sit down m repose with hia &ienda Tbe histonan adds. 
But the Almi^ty who u protector of the onirerae, wtxild not 
permit such barbarity When he beholds a people immereed in 
wiiiednew he commit* the guidance of power orer th em to a 
tyrant that he may punish their offences bat he lets not that 
tyrant romam for crer orer hia servants, '[Hie gorernment of the 
oppreaaiTB has no permanency for tho fcnptaro truly ssyi Do- 
minion may continue even with infidelity but cannot with cruelty 
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dentil of tlie general is nhinys in the East the signal chap yi 
for the dispersion of his amiy To pi event this mis- 

If, indeed, after ncccssan seventy the cruel become just, lie may 
establisli their po\\ cr , or else, remedying c^ il by evil, he sends 
one more cruel than tlicmscl\cs to o\ertbro\\ their prospenty ' ” 

Among other acts of like nature, Mcenin, soon after the acces- 
sion of Ills father to the musnud, look ad\nntagc of the distur- 
bances which succeeded that cicnt to spread rejiorts of a conspi- 
racy in faiour of an infant, stated by some authorities to have 
been the brother of Soomj-oo-Dowlah, by others, with greater 
appearance of probabiht} , the nephew of that pnnee The way 
being thus prepared, a band of ruflians wa^ dispatched to the 
place where the hapless child was lodged with the w'ldow and 
daughter of Alncrdi Khan, the latter being Goosecty Begum 
above-mentioned It was reported that all three were assassi- 
nated, but m this instance hlccrun — for the leport was spread 
by himself — laid claim to the guilt of more bloodshed than had 
actually been committed Tlie child was murdered, but tlie 
women were for the time spared and sent off to Dacca Meeruu, 
how'ever, seems to have been greed)’’ of the fame of extended mur- 
der, and to have guarded his reputation in this respect as jealously 
as men m general w'ould protect their claim to innocence Being 
reproached by Scrafton, the Bntish resident, with the murder of 
one of the w’omen, he did not repel the charge by alleging, as he 
truly might, that she w'as alive, but answ’ered in the tone of one 
irntated by an attempt to control his just and reasonable liberty 
of action, " What, shall not I kiU on old w^oman who goes about 
m her dooly (litter) to stir up the jemadars agamst my father ? ” 

Orme vol u page 272 To this unhappy prince the broadest 
and plainest distmctions between nght and wrong appear to have 
been imperceptible He was either onginally destitute of the 
power of judging between them, or he had lost it by a long 
course of self-indulgence and self-delusion 

Mr Vansittart closes a long hst of persons cut off by assassi- 
nation durmg the reign of Meer Jaffier with the names of Gooseety 
Begum, Ameena Begum, Murada Dowda, an adopted son of Shah- 
amut Jung, nephew of Aliverdi Khan, Lestfin Nissa Begum, the 
W’ldow of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, and her infant daughter, after which 
the narrator continues thus — “ Tlie five unhappy sufferers men- 

2 c 2 
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CHAP Ti fortnno, nnd to avert tlio confusion nnd plunder by 
uliicli it ^onld Inovitnbly bo nttended, it Tvas rcsolv- 
c<l to conceal from tbo army if possible, the fact of 
Mconm s death A few of tbo most trustworthy nnd 
influential of the oflicors wore cntnistcil with the 
secret nnd through their n^^sistanco the army was 
kept together diinng its march Iwick to Patna, return 
thither being rcndeitMl necessary by the approach of 
tho rainy season not less than by tbo fatal accident 
^^hlch had loft tho troops of tho Nalwb without a 
leader Tlio disajipoamnco of Moonm was ascribed 
to illness, and during seven days, which tho march 
to Patna occupie<l tho real cause ^nis unknown, ex 
cept by the few to whom it had been imparted in 
confidence ^^^len tho knowledge of tho pnneos 
death became general tho troops took advantage 

tioacd bit persh«d aR m one night at Ptxxm. ahont the toocth of 
Jttoe, 1 7G0 vberc they had been detained pnionen imee the tc 
cession of JoMer AU Khan to the gcrTcminent. A purv r a nnah 
forder] iras sent to JeMorat Klwn the nalb [deputy] of Dacca, to 
put to death oil the su m vo te of the hunUjet of the Nihobi Ah 
Verdi Khan Shahamat Jong [his nephew and aon m law] and 
Soormj oo-Dowiah bat upon his declining to obey so cruel an 
order the messenger who had pnvEte instmcboni to execute 
this tragedy m case of the other s Tefosal, took from the 

place of their confinement, eorried them out at midnight upon the 
nver and masescred end drowned them with about serentyiromai 
of inferior note and atteudanta Hus account ts mcorrect and 
cxaggerateiL Gooeeety B^um and Ameena Begum were brought 
f rom Moonhedahad to Dacca aoxno tune after Meer Jaffier a acces- 
sion and farther it was offieially stated by the Govern ment of 
Bengal (Letter to Court of Directoci 1st October 1765) that of 
the five pnnmpel victimB named above only two had po-ahed, the 
rcit bad been kept in confinement, and wero subsequently set at 
liberty 
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of the consternation excited by it, and became chap vi 
clamorous for their ai rears of pay. They sm rounded 
the palace and assailed the officei*s of the treasury, 

— reviled the Nabob in langaiage the most gross 
and opprobrious, and even thieatened liim with death 
if their demands were not complied with. The stonu 
raged thioughout two days, when peace was lestoied 
thiough the interjiosition of Meer Cossim, the son- 
in-law of Meer Jaffier. The Nabob gave a piomise 
of full payment at a specified time, and Meer Cos- 
sim became security for its perfoi*mance. Meer 
Cossim contributed still more effectually to calm the 
excited feelings of the mutinous tioops, and put an 
end to the violence in which they found expression 
by producing from his own treasury three lacs of 
rupees, the distribution of which had the effect of 
inducing the discontented soldiers to retire 

It was about this time that Mr. Vansittait ai rived 
from Madras to assume the office of Governor of Fort 
Wilham in place of Mr. Holwell, by whom it had been 
held smce the depaiture of Chve As the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Vansittart interfered with the pretensions 
of the semor servants m Bengal, he could scarcely 
hope to enjoy his elevation without annoyance He 
soon found that the disappointment of his colleagues 
was not the only cause of disqiuet which awaited 
him The man who had been placed on the throne 
of Bengal by the arms of the Bntish Government 
was surrounded by enemies, secret and avowed — 
his pecuniaiy difficulties weie great and mcieasmg 
— ^his fidelity had long been more than question- 
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alilc nud tlio death of his eon Jleomn had now 
opened a new fountain of discord in a controverted 
Buccession That event, too, had added to the pre- 
vious incnpacitv of Mccr Jnfficr for government 
Tlie blow falling on a man habitunllj mdolent and 
unstable somowliat advanced in years and ener- 
vated b) a life of indulgence, produced such a de- 
gree of dejection ns seemed to unfit him altoge- 
ther for tho exercise of any function requiring the 
slightest degree of mental exertion Clive whoso 
Mgorous mind bad formerly held m captivity the 
^\*eako^ intellect of Mcer Jaffler, was away , and at 
tho time when tho mler of Bengal most wanted a 
monitor and guide, there was no mpn on tho spot 
]Josscssing suflicicnt influenco to afromo the cha- 
racter with ofTect Tins was not all The new 
governor took possession of a treasnry so exhausted 
that tho trading investments of the Company woro 
obliged to bo suspended, and it was with difficulty 
that tho current expenses of the settlement were 
provided for The monthly subsidy for the pay- 
ment of tho CompoDjs troops while in the field 
m tho service of tho Nabob was, like all s im i lar 
engagements of that pnnee, considerably m airear 
and bad it been paid with regulnnty it would have 
been msufiScient for the expenses which it was m- 
tended to defray Certain countnes had been as- 
signed for a stipulated time to the English, to 
afford them the means of recovermg the losses sus- 
tamed on the capture of Calcutta. The time of 
assignment had expired, bat a considerable balance 
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still remained due. The Nabob demanded the resti- 
tution of the lauds, and offeied as secuiity for the 
outstanding amount some jewels These could only 
be made available as a lesource in pecuniaiy diffi- 
culty by sale or mortgage, and the ciicunistances 
under which they were to be held by the Biitish Go- 
vernment would, for a time at least, forbid recoui*se 
to such means of conversion No remittances weie 
made from Europe foi the purposes of the Company, 
an implicit leliance being placed on the vast wealth 
believed to have been acquired by the lecent changes 
in Bengal, and the government of Calcutta were 
expected to provide not only for their own necessi- 
ties, but also for the wants of Madias and Bom- 
bay At the foimer presidency an army was in 
the field, engaged m a com*se of operations which, 
if successful, would destioy the last lemnant of 
French donumon m India This aimy could not 
be maintained but at a heavy expense; and the 
cost of defending the Biitish inteiests throughout 
India had been improvidently cast upon the re- 
sources of a single settlement ^ Such was the 


* The expenses incurred by the altered position of the Com- 
pany, and the inadequacy of the resources obtained by the treaty 
with Meer Jaffier to meet them, are thus noticed by Mr Van- 
sittart “ The idea of provision for the future seems to have 
been lost, m the apparent immensity of the sum stipulated for 
compensation of the Company’s losses at the capture of Cal- 
cutta The expenses of Bengal and the coast, the sums for 
carrying on the Company’s trade at both places, and a provision 
likewise for the Chma trade, all was to be paid out of this fund, 
at first thought mexhaustible, but m less than two years it was 
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cii^^Ti finnncml position of tho govonimont of Calcutta, 
and it ■was tbo parent of tho policy Tvhicli that go- 

foond neccswy to talco up money at tntereat, altbougt large 
torn* had been recaved bcudca for bflla upon tho Court of Di 
recto r»« 

To ftate thU account right, tho rom for compenaation ihouW 
be Kt tgamat the part Io«tc< of tho Company and m truth it 
udn not more than repair them If ire examine further the con 
•cquencca of thu event, urc ahall find from a commercial 
body founded upon a syatem of economy ire are bec om e from 
tba moment a military and pohfacal body] m hare entere d into 
eonneeboni with the country Oovemment wo have begun a for 
tidcadon upon an cxtenaivc plan to render our mfluence and 
co mm a n d permanent and tecuio ogamit bU aeddenta we hare 
token upon u< the defence of the prorincea and our expenaes 
wQl be daily incrcanng by an augmentation of Kpoya and other 
country forcea by larger d em aada of troop* from England, with 
eoQrtaot ruppbea of ardDery and military atores proportionate 
to our prescst engagemect* and viewi and lattly by the pur 
chaac of matenala and pay of workmen for carrying on the new 
fort. 

Toanaireranwhich.itia at^rolated m the treaty thatwben 
ever the Nabob demanda the onatance of the EngTiah, ha wiZZ be 
at the charge of tbe maintenance of the troopa which charge 
it waa afrerwurda agreed abould be computed at the rate cf one 
lao of rupees per month to be paid by the Nabob daring the time 
the army should be actuafly in tbe Geld. This would barely pay 
the immediate fieM expeuaes of the army ; it did not at all take 
in tho increase of the mflitaiy estahliahment m general, which 
heavy when the troopa were m gamacm fell entirely 

npon the Company nor wua any proruaon made for tho exten 
Bive fortificatiaDa and the vaat charge of military atores both at 
hop ift and abroad^ 

Any st o ck, which is to auSer contmual drafta must Boon be ex 
hansted, if not kept supplied by some adequate source of annual 
revenue. ITie lands round Calcutta, ceded by the nmth articlo of 
tbe treaty yielded only five or dx lacs per aimmn net income to 
tbe Company a sum of no consideration upon our present en 
larged ayetem and of course we shall bcc m the middle of tbe 
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Yerument pui’sued. Meer Cossim, tlie soii-in-law of chap vi 
Meer Jaffier, aspired to succeed to tlie throne The 
money Avhich he had advanced to allay the claim of 
the mutinous anny had been furnished upon the 
condition that he should stand in the place of Mee- 
i-un. Meer Jaffier had indeed two other sons, and 
the deceased jirmce had left one, but none of them 
were of an age to maintain their claim to the suc- 
cession That of Meeran’s son was weakened, if 
not destroyed, by the death of his fathei prior to 
attaining the throne"^, and all the tliree, it has been 

year 1760 the Company’s affairs m all parts distressed to the last 
degree for want of money ” — Narrative, pp 21 to 24 

* The doctrine of representation, as it is termed, is not ad- 
mitted by the orthodox interpreters of Mahomedan law This 
appears from the following passage from Sir Wdliam Macnagh- 
ten’s “ Principles and Precedents of Mahomedan Law ” 

“ The only rule which bears on the face of it any appearance 
of hardship is that by which the nght of representation is taken 
away, and which declares that a son, whose father is dead, shall 
not inhent the estate of his grandfather together with his uncles 
It certainly seems to be a harsh rule, and is at vanance with the 
English, the Roman, eind the Hmdoo laws The Moohummu- 
dan doctors assign as a reason for denpng the right of represen- 
tation, that a person has not even an mchoate nght to the pro- 
perty of his ancestor until the death of such ancestor , and that, 
consequently, there can be no claim through a deceased person, 
m whom no nght could by possibdity have been vested ” — Preh- 
nunary Remarks, pages 8, 9 

In another part of the same work the principle is thus stated . 

" The son of a person deceased shall not represent such person, 
if he died before his father He shall not stand m the same place 
as the deceased would have done, had he been hvmg , but shall 
be excluded from the inhentance, if he have a paternal imcle 
For instance. A, B, and C are grandfather, father, and son , the 
father, B, dies m the lifetime of the grandfather, A , m this case 
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CIl^^ I nllcffc<i, laboarwl under tlio disqualification of illo- 
gitimncj' Circumstances thus conspireil to favour 
the i»rctcnsiona of Mcor Cossim, ^\lio was, moreover 
so fortunnfo as to obtain the support of tbo Bntisb 
Government The way had been opened for the 
recognition of Ids claims before the amnil of Mr 
Vanfiittart. Air Ilolwcll bad for some time been 
bent upon cficcting a change m the government of 
Bengal His plans were communicated to Mr Van- 
slttnrt almost as soon ns lie arrived and all of praise 
or of blame that belongs to the latter m respect of 
the transactions that followed rests upon his havmg 
adopted and carried out the plans of his predecessor 
Ho who had laid the snare was judged the most 

the *00 C ■hall not taktjgre rep ru a U attfinit but the eatate 
go to the other tona of A. — F^nple* of lahentasce Geoerml 
Rules Chap I Seo I 

The follomug case occon in the P r eceden ta of Inhentance i" 

** Q A troman has two eons, one of them dks m the hfetzme of 
hlf mother leavtng a daughter ; after the woman s death that 
daughter laya to the pru p eity left by her in nght of her 
&ther Wm her rbttm be good agamit the brother of her 
deceased father that i* to aay her nflc l e t 

R The daoghtorcaDiiBrenociam} agamsther ancle bceaaae 
her father died in the lifetime of his mother who has another eon 
Imng by whom the daughter le erdaded. She can, therefiare, 
hare no >~lntTn of mbentance to the property of her grandmother 
— Chap I Case IX. 

The Bchma or ImameoyB aect adopt a different new ; bat, as 
Rrr tTOham Maccaghten oheerrei their code lias hitherto had 
no wmght in India, and eren at Loefcnow the seat of heterodox 

m^jcstyitsclf the fcenetfofthe SooneesareadbeirdtD In a ase 

of recent occuntnee, the succeanon to the throne of Code was 
detenmoed accor&ig to the orthodox code whidi n^ects the 
doctrine of re pres entatioiu 
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proper peison to manage the process by which the chap vi 
prey was to be inveigled within it Mr Holwell, 
notwithstanding he had ceased to be goveinoi, 
continued to coiies^iond with Meer Cossim. The 
lattei, indeed, occasionally addressed letteis to Mi. 
Vansittai-t ; but the moie free and confidential reve- 
lation of his desiies and hopes was reserved for Mr. 

Holnell A sufficient understancbng having thus 
been estabhshed, it was judged pioper that a closei 
communication should take place The pei mission 
of Meer Jaffier for Meer Cossim to "insit Calcutta 
was obtained, under the pretence of its being neces- 
saiy for aiTanging a plan for the next campaign 
against the Emperor, and for effecting a settlement 
of certam accounts Here, again, Mr Holwell was 
the pnncipal actor. At the express desire of Meer 
Cossim, that gentleman was deputed to confer with 
him ; and the aspiring candidate for the throne of 
Meer Jaffier opened his views with a degree of can- 
dour winch somewhat startled his English fiiend ^ 

That he should seek to possess himself of all the 
substantial power of the sovereign was expected — 
that he should even claim to enjoy the title was not 
improbable — ^but Meer Cossim, it appeared, looked 
to securmg his seat on the throne by the death of 
him who then occupied it ; and though the British 
negotiator does not appeal to have been a very 
scmpulous person, he was not prepared to concur in 
a piemeditated assassination His dehcacy asto- 
mshed and disconcerted Meei Cossim, who expressed 
* Holwell’s India Tracts, pp 90, 9 1 
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cii^Ti Ilfs fear that Jlr IIoIwcII vrm not bo much his friend 
as ho had siipj>oso<l But this trifling: mishap -ffus 
not BufTtred to Intomipt tho progress of tho nego- 
tiation. Moor Cossim had littlo hope of achieving 
niip jmrt of his object but by the assistance of tho 
English, and, after some dohato, the basis of a 
treaty ■was agreed upon Mcer Cossim "was to bo m- 
vcstcil "With tho dowanny or control of the exchequer 
— a most Important power He Tras, further to 
exercise all the oxocuUvo authority , but Meer Jof- 
fior was to continno m possession of tho title of 
sovereign all afloirs of govomment were to be 
transacted in his namo and under Ins seal, and a 
suitable revenue was to bo allotted for his support 
Such wore the arrangemonts ofleoting the octaal 
and tho nominai sororoign For 2us own govem- 
mont, Mr Holwell stipulated for tho possession of 
Bordwon, Midnapore, and Chittagong as means 
of defraying the Company s charges m maintaining 
the throne of Bengal The terms irere immediately 
communicated to the select committee, and by 
them unanimously approved A few days afterwards 
a formal treaty was signed by the British authorities 
and Meer Cossim , and the arrangement being com 
pleted nothmg remained but to communicate it to 
the fufi o whose power had been thus sonmianly 
transferred to one of bie servants. Mr Holwell 
who seems to have been m great favour -with the 
governor, was requested to undertal.e this task, but 
he assigned ■various reasons for declining it, the 
most prominent, and probably the most influential 
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being that it would have placed him in snbordina- chap vi 
tion to Colonel Calliaud, with whom he was to be 
associated The conclusion of the treaty with Meer 
Cossim was the last official act of Mr. Holwell. He 
immediately afterwards resigned the service. 

On Mr. Holwell declimng to he a party in the 
mission to Meer Jaffier, the governor resolved to 
undertake it himself. It was anticipated that 
Meei Jaffier would he slow in assenting to a 
scheme by which he was virtually dethroned ; and 
that no means of persuasion might he wanted, it 
was prudently ai-ranged that Mr. Vansittart and 
his coadjutoi should he attended by a considerable 
mihtary force On the 14th October the English A d i 760. 
diplomatists arrived at Cossimhazar, and on the 
following day the governor received a visit fiom the 
Nabob On both sides theie was an appearance of 
friendly feeling Mr Vansittart expatiated on the 
evils of Meer Jaffier’s government, and the Nabob 
expressed himself willing to abide by any advice 
which the Enghsh governor might offer with a view 
to improvement — certainly not anticijiating the 
nature of the advice which he was soon to receive 
Other interviews succeeded, and thiee notes were 
addressed by Mi. Vansittart to the Nabob, the last 
of which lecommends the appointment of some 
capable person from among “ the Nabob’s childien ” 
to retrieve the affaiis of the state ; but so far fiom 
contaimng any intimation of the bargam which had 
been made with Meer Cossim, it does not even 
adveit to that disinteiested and high-nunded pemon 
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CHAP VI ns being fit for tho duty required The plot, how- 
orer, gradually advanced to its development Tljo 
unceasing representations made to tho Nabob of tho 
disonlcrs of Ins government, and tlio continued calls 
of tho Bntish authorities for reform, at length ex- 
torteil from him a confession that age and gnef in 
capacitated him for struggling alone with his diffi 
cultics. This furnished an opportunity for recurring 
to tho recommendation to seek assistance from his 
relations, Tho Nabob tlioroupon mentioned several 
and among them him for whoso name the British 
roprcsontatiYcs wore anxiously listening — but their 
joy on hearing it prononncc<l was not suffered to 
ovorcomo their discretion — instead of giMDg to 
Mcor Cossun thosuspicions testimony of their pnuse, 
they asked tho Nabob which of the persona whom 
ho had named was tho most fit to assist him. Again 
tho voice of tho pnneo delighted his hearers Meer 
Cossim had some roputotion for ahibty and the 
Nabob without hesitation declared him to be the 
fittest man to loud him aid The English nego- 
tiators now thought that they might give expression 
to their wishes witliout imprudence they suggested 
that tho T pfm of the Nabob s choice should be sent 
for The satisfactory progress which the negotiation 
had appeared to bo mnkmg was bore mtemipted 
The rapidity with which tho English wished to pro- 
ceed was disagreeable to Meer J affier who had indeed 
no wish to proceed at oil he for some time refused 
to comply hut yieldmg at last from wearmess 
rather than from any other cause, he defeated tho 
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object of tbe English by intimating bcfoic Meer Cos- chap vi 
sim’s aiiival, that fatigue rendeiecl necessaiy his oimi 
depaitme. Meei Cossini \vas scaicely more anxious 
for an inteiview than his i*ival. He came on 
the summons addressed to him, but lie was mider 
an apprehension, possibly not ill-founded, that in- 
stead of tnisting him with the management of the 
state, the Nabob would take measuies forgetting iid 
of him The follo'wing day jiassed Mithout any com- 
munication with Meer Jaffici, and it was detei-mined 
at night to icsoit to force to carry out the views of 
the English The necessaiy pieparatious were made 
with great secresy. Colonel Calliaud, with his troops, 
joined Meer Cossim without exciting alann, and 
maiched into the outer court of the palace without 
meeting inteiniption There the colonel foimed 
his men, and before making any attempt against the 
gate of the inner couit, which was shut, dispatched 
to the Nabob a letter which had been prepaied by 
the goveinoi The lettei exinessed some disap- 
pointment at the silence of the Nabob throughout 
the day, denounced the adHseis to whom he had 
surrendered himself, and mfoimed the pimce that the 
English government had sent Colonel Calliaud with 
a mihtaiy foice “ to wait upon” Inm. The duty of 
the colonel was explained to extend to the expul- 
sion of Meer J affier’s evil counsellors, and the Nabob 
was exhoited to receive and support him — to look 
upon the governor as his sincere well-wisher, and 
to “ remain satisfied.” But Meei Jaffiei was not 
satisfied The lettei thiew him mto a transport of 
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tliroiitcned that bo ^vould rcelst to tho 
last and abide bis /hto Colonel Cailiand abstomod 
from hostility, IcnviDg opportnnity for time to vrork 
a chongo in tlio Nabob a mind IIo was not disap- 
pointed After on intorchango of messages occnpjing 
about tTTo hours, Mcor Jnflier was content to stipnloto 
only for tho preservation of his lifo and honour and 
an allownnco suitable to his maintenance Those 
Iwing rcadiIygranto<l tho desponding prince came out 
to Colonel Collland irhoso troopstool pt^sessfon of 
all tlio gates of the palace Afr Vansittart hastened 
to tho spot as soon as apprised of the result On 
sociug him Mcor Joffler, whoso apprehensions were 
not yet altogether allayed demanded if his person 
wore safe Tho goTcmor answered that not only 
was tho person of tho Nobob safe, but his govern 
ment also, if ho so pleased, adding that it had never 
been intended to depnve him of it The courtesy of 
the latter port of this answer is more evident than its 
veracity Moor Jaffier howovor was munDved by it 
Aware that Mcor Cossim was to be put in possession 
of allnctual power, Meer Joffier attached httle import- 
ance to the honour of being called a sovereign With 
far more spint than might have been expected he 
dcchned the name when atnpped of the authonty of 
a pnnee, and asked permisaion to retire to Calcutta. 
He set out the same evening Meer Cossim was seat- 
ed on the musnud, and the congratulations tendered 
by the English authonties were followed by 
those of the principal natives, offered with all the 
smeenty which is commanded by success. By the 
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evening' all v as perfectly qniet, and a stranger miglil chap vi 
lia^e entcied Mooi‘^licdal 3 ad without suspecting that 
the city had that day been the scene of a i evolution 
jMeci Cossiiu had fully expected that he vas to 
puichase the dignity of Nabob bv a libeial donation 
to those vho had helped him to attain it This was 
quite 111 confoiinitv uitli Oiiental piecedent, and 
the example of Cine and his associates m the pic- 
vious transfei of the goAcinment of Bengal had 
shewn that Englishmen had no objection to folloAv 
it On the night on vhich the ai tides weie signed, 

Meei Cossim had teiideied to Mr Vansittait a pa- 
pei Avliich, on oxamination, pioAod to be a note foi 
the pa'^inont of tveiity lacs of lupees to the mein- 
beis of the select committee But eithei that body 
happened to be m the mood foi indulging the feel- 
ing of dismteiested patiiotism, oi the abiuptness 
with M'hich the offei had been made gave it, m their 
eyes, an appeal ance of indelicacy They, one and 
all, shrank fiom the polluted papei, and desiied 
their piesident to infoim the man ivhose giossness 
had shocked them moial feelings, that “he mistook 
then motives ” The obtuseness of Meer Cossim led 
him to lepeat the olfei, when, to save him fiom 
utter despaii. Mi Vansittait was induced to pio- 
mise, on the pait of himself and his coadjutors, that 
when the affaiis of the countiy were settled, and its 
finances flouiishmg, they would accept such maiks 
of the pimce’s fiiendship as he might be pleased to 
bestow The goveinoi took this oppoitumty of so- 
* Vansittart’s Narrative, vol i pp 105 to 158 
VOL I 2d 
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cii AF vi liciting n (lonntion of five laca of rnpeca for tbo Coni- 
pany^^vlilcl^ Tvna prompllj granted, and applied bp tho 
Engliab govemmont in aid of tho operations ngnmst 
rondjchcrTp Tho promlso Tvldch tho portinacitp of 
Moor Cossim had extorted from tho committoo ■mis 
fnitlifuJl} kept , and althongh it mil bo on anticipa- 
tion of tho conrso of OTonts, It mil bo more con- 
venient to state tho manner of its iuldlmont here 
than to return to tho subject when, in the order of 
time, it vrould require to be noticed. A few months 
after tho oloyntion of Meor Cossim, Mr Holwcll 
consented to receive two lacs and eoventp thonsand 
rupees, Mr Sumner two lacs and twenty four thou- 
sand rupees, Colonel CoUiaud two lacs, Jfr if^Gnire 
one lac and eighty thousand rupees and five thou 
sand gold mohors.* Mr Culling Smith who was 
secretary to tho committee, bad one lao and thirty- 
four thousand rupoea and Mryor Yorke, who com- 
niandod the detachment immediately attendant on 
filcer Cossim, benefited to the like extent. Mr 
Vonsittort, ns vtib befitting his station, had the 
largest share of Meer Cossim s bounty— five lacs 
of rupees -were appropnatod to his personal use. 
These payments were to be deferred till the Nabob s 
finances were in a condition to bear them When 
they became the subject of Parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr Sumner "wns questioned as to the circumstances 
of the country at the time -when they -were made 
His answer was, that “ it was a matter he supposed 
the Nabob a proper judge of —a reply indicating a 
* A mohoT i» eqiwl to riitceti ropce* 
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most decorous respect for the rights of a soveieigii chap vi 
piince, and a laudable de'^iie to avoid any imper- 
tinent interference m Iiis affairs 

The reader being satisfied that the select com- 
mittee did not ivoik without reward, it will now be 
proper to lesunie the naiTative at the 2)omt where 
it was interrupted for the purpose of illustrating 
this fact. 

The dethronement of Meer Jaffior, and the eleva- 
tion of Mecr Cossim iii his jilace, had been effected 
with a degiee of ease which could scarcely have 
been looked for But those by whom the woik 
had been peifoimed weie not to enjoy the pleasnie 
of success without alloy. The change had been 
piepared and effected solely by the select com- 
mittee. In a matter where seciesy was essential, 
it was not extiaordinaiy that this should have been 
the case, and precedent did not requiie that the 
opimon of the entiie coimcil as then constituted 
should be taken But those membeis of the coun- 
cil who were not members of the select committee 
weie, nevertheless, displeased, and various motives 
jirobably combined to give nse to their displeasm’e 
Mr. Vansittart had been brought fi’om Madras to 
take the chief place in the goverament of Calcutta, 
to the piejudice of Mr. Amyatt, the next m suc- 
cession to the chair, and to the dissatisfaction of 
all below him The governor comjdamed that he 
“ had some unhappy tempers to deal with,” and 

* See Evidence of Colonel Calliaud and Mr Sumner, m First 
Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1772 

2d 2 
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CUA^M timt “ tlioro ^voro miscblovous people in tbo settle- 
ment 'wlio M’oro bu^ in improving every clrcum- 
stnneo to inflame disputes ” IIo alleged further, m 
explanation of the hostility ■which ho encountered, 
tlint some appointments which ho had made had 
given oflbnco • There might ho another reason 
When Mr ^^ansittart rolioved Jlcor Co<*sim from 
the fear tlmt his proffered hhcmhty would be 
altogether declined, b^ promising that at a feturo 
time the select committee would yield to his wish 
to bo generous, ho made no such promise on the 
part of tlio remaining members of the council In 
the baignm with Moor Jafffer though the select 
committee obtained the larger share of tho pnee of 
that pnneo s elevation, tho other members of conn- 
ed wore not forgotten. Mr Vnnsittart,mde©d, was 
not authoruod to promise any thing except for the 
members of tbe select committee, and he might be 
withheld from rofemng to his absent associates by 
tho fear of giving them ofTence It is certain, how- 
ever that they were passed over and the siqieTior 
fortune of their brethren of the select committee 
was noticed some months afterwards with consi- 
derable hitterness.f All these causes might contn 

• Nnrtbre vol L ptgei 159 — 160 

f In a letter to the Secret Comnuttee of tbe £ast-lndia Com 
piny dated 11th March 1763 Bgnfid by aoTenJ of the malcon 
tents the foUcrwnig ii the paragraph relating to tbe charge. 

After what haa been eet forth wo bebere few will imagme that 
Meffl- Jaffier waa deposed by reason erthfir of a want of abihty to 
nilo,OTofhiflbedpnnciplea. Wo would willingly mdeod anp- 
poae that it proceed rather from the want of a tnw knowledge 
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bute to raise or to feed the opposition which Mr. 
Vansittart encounteied; but apart fi’om the influ- 
ence of piivate feehngs, theie was quite enough in 
the transactions of which he was the chief manager, 
thougli not the chief contriver, to justify a strenuous 
lesistance to his pohcy. 

That Meer Jaflier was a weak man is unques- 
tionable, and it is not less certain that he was a 
wicked one. But neither his weakness nor his 
wickedness were left to be discovered by the new 
president of the council of Calcutta — abundant 
proofs of both had long been afibrded Both had 
been shewn at the very moment when the Biitish 
Government were stnvmg to place him on the 
musnud. He who could pledge the most solemn 
oaths of fidelity to a sovereign of whose tin one 

of the country pohcy, and from an error of judgment, than from 
lucrative views, had not Mr Vansittart and others of the projec- 
tors made no secret that there was a present promised them by 
Cossim Ah Khan of twenty lacs ’Tis true they make a ment 
that this was not to he dehvered tdl the Company’s debt was 
paid and his army satisfied We have to observe on this occa- 
sion, that several of us have had ofibrs from the Nabob of very 
considerable sums to jom m his measures, which we have con- 
stantly made pubhc as well as refused , and if we, who have 
always opposed those measures, have been thus tried with pecu- 
niary temptations, what may be concluded of those gentlemen who 
have supported the Nabob on every occasion ?” 

It IS not improbable that the writers of the above had, as they 
allege, been placed in the penlous position of findmg themselves 
not at hberty to close their hands on money which was withm 
their grasp They evidently regard with veneration their own 
heroism, under the "pecuniary temptations” with which they 
had been " tried,” and seem almost astonished at their havmg 
found strength to resist them. 


CHAP 
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cii Ar VI lio 'wfts about to tnbo possession conbl scnrcolj bo 
regarded ns n ]>nttcm of raonil cxcollonco , bo ^vlio 
could hover innctively about tho field TTboro mgc<l 
tho battle ■which ■\vas to bring him regal power or 
total rum could not bo possessed of much energy or 
determination of pUrposo His failings and crimes 
after hiB good fortune tnuraphwl had boon manj 
and groat — but not more nmnorons or more gnov- 
ous tlian might havo been anticipated when his sne- 
coes was nt Issue Mr Vonsittort menrrod tho need- 
less labour of framing a memorial settmg forth tho 
crimes of 3feor J afiior , but it is to bo remarked that 
tlicso enmes were not urgeil to Meer Jaffier as tho 
gronndfl of Ins removoi The complaints submitted 
to him related to tho state of the country and the il 
conduct of lus mimstois. Further — while there wa 
quite cuougfi in tho character of hleer JaCBer t< 
shock tho feolmgs of humanity it ought not to lx 
forgotten tlint tho person who under Mr Vormt- 
tart 8 patronage, ■wos elevated to his place, was de- 
sirous of commencing his reign with the murder ol 
his predecessor — the father of ills -wife * 

* A jnet, but »omewhat cotine txUge, suggeit* the impartaiiw 
of a, good meiDory to thoee who gire looee to the invcntiTe 
farijty bh j a xuore striking ilhistratum of iti truth can scarcely 
be found tbtm m companDg the different stitesnenti "with regard 
to tho charge referred to in the text inado in two pemphloti both 
yubbshed by Mr HohrelL In one, entitled An address to the 
Propnetori of Bast India Stock, setting forth the unavddahle 
jJ fgf Tity and re*d Mobvea for BavolnticHi m Bengal m 1 7 60 
be grre* an of an intemow which he had with Meer Coa- 

aim in furtherance of the object of the reroIntKMi Profeanng 
to gire the substanoe of what Meer Coaeun *id hii report con 
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Besides the general bad character of Meer J affier, chap 
certain specific acts were alleged in justification of 

eludes thus, Meer Cossxin bemg the speaker referred to — 

“ Closmg this introduction with saying that the Soubahdar (Meer 
Jaffier) was incapable of government, that no faith or trust 
could be put m him , and that if he was not taken off it would 
never be m his pVTeer Cossim’s] power to render the Company 
those services which he had so much at heart ” Thus far Meer 
Cossim Mr. HolweU, who speaks in the third person, then 
proceeds to give an account of the effect of this proposal on him- 
self "Mr HolweU, who little expected a prehmmary of this 
kmd, expressed much astonishment and abhorrence at the over- 
ture, and rephed ‘ That howsoever httle the Soubahdar deserved 
consideration, yet that the honour of the Company and the Eng- 
lish name forbid our hejirkenmg to any attempt against his hfe 
or dignity — (The object of the conference bemg to effect his 
deposal vutuaUy, if not ostensibly] — that care would be taken 
neither he nor his ministers should m future have power either 
to mjure him [Cossim], the Company, or his country, m the 
manner he had already done, but that unless he (Cossim Ah 
Khan) dropped aU mention, as weU as every mtention and attempt 
of the measure he had mtimated, the conference must end there ’ 

To this he acquiesced, but with evident dissatisfaction of coun- 
tenance, and only added, that as he had no support but the Eng- 
hsh, he must subnut to their measures, but feared Mr HolweU 
was not so much his friend as he hoped and expected ” This is 
one of Mr HolweU’s statements The other is takenfrom a pam- 
phlet beanng the title of “ Mr HolweU’s Refutation of a Letter 
from certam Gentlemen of the Council of Bengal to the Honour- 
able the Secret Committee, servmg as a Supplement to his Ad- 
dress to the Proprietors of East- India Stock,” the latter bemg 
the pamphlet just quoted In this second, or supplementary 
pamphlet, the following passage occurs — " As to Cossim All 
Edian bemg desirous of assassmatmg Meer Jaffier, it is a charge 
we much doubt the truth of, as we never before heard the fact 
mentioned”' Both these pamphlets, with others on Indian affairs, 
are contamed m one volume, “ HolweU’s India Tracts ,” the 
first extract, that giving an account of Meer Cossim’s desire to 
assassmate Meer Jaffier, will be found at pages 90, 91, the second 



CII^VI his roniovnl from tbo throne Ilia condnet m re- 
gard to the attempts of tho Dutch ttos put promi- 
nently forward hy Mr Ilolwcll * but this, though it 
might ha\o afibrded somo reason for breaking with 
tho Nabob at tho tlmc^ had been overlooked by 
tho British Government, and Meor Jaffier had no 
ground to expect tlint it was at a future penod to 
assist in making out a cose for deposing him Agam 
— tho Nabob was accused of carrying on secret cor- 
respondence With tbo Emperor which was true 
It was alleged that tho object of the Nabob was to 
throw tho blame of opposmg tho Emperor npon the 
English and to make separate peace for himself 
Tho character of ilcor Jofller casts no discredit on 
this Btatomont but on tho other hand, the papers at- 
tnbutod to him aro said to have been forgeries, and 

denpug til knowldlge of voefa a dealre, at page 1 14 It not 
be muecess&ry to meotion that in the letter of the noo ctm&nn 
mg part of the councS the charge against Meer Cosaim nms 
thus — This rru the case m most of the instances alleged 
against Jaffier Ah Khan* none of ^ddeh shew great e r proafs of 
cmelty than that vhich Comm Ah KTisn discorered vhen* 
n jMSsesstoa 0 / tieptlace he was desinms of mslnng the first act 
of his power the aasamnation of Jaffier Ah Khan therein* and 
WHS very mneb displeased when he found we mtended to give 
hrm protection at cidentta. It ia jost possiblo that Mr Holwell 
might have proposed to ahelter himself trailer the plea that he 
knew of no such design being entertained by Meer Coaaim after 
be h ad possession of the palace — if such a defence were medi 
tated it f n only bo pronounced a miserahle evasion, wanting 
nothing of the scandal of poobve telsehood. But Mr Holwell s 
language does not entitle him to tho benefit of this subterfage 
wrrtried as it u His words amount to a disclsimer of ah know 
ledge of Meer Cossun a meditated guht, 

• Letter to Colonel Calhand 24th May 17G0 
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the known chaiacter of Oriental diplomacy offem no chap vi 
impediment to such a belief. The precise natm’e 
and the precise object of the coiTespondence are 
uncertain, and upon grounds so vague and unsatis- 
factory it did not become the British Government 
to act. 

There was yet another pomt which, though not of 
primary impoitance, Mr. Hoi well condescended to 
notice, as wan anting a renunciation of the cause of 
Meer J affier The government of Bengal acknow- 
ledged, in words at least, a dependency on the 
throne of Delhi, Meer Jaffier had been confiiTned 
by the foi-mer Emperor and enjoined to aid m 
opposmg his son ; but that son was now Empeior, 
and the position of Meer Jaffier became that of 
rebellion. The sensitive conscience of Mr. Holwell 
recoiled from “ diavnng the sword agamst the legal 
though unfortunate pnnce of the country a le- 
markable instance of respect for the tottering throne’ 
of Aui-ungzebe, seeing that the peimissiou of the 
Emperor had not been sought for the dethronement 
of Sooiaj-oo-Dowlah, and that the meditated re- 
moval of Meer Jaffier was to take place without 
any arrangement mth the imperial court as to a suc- 
cessor, In the best days of the empire the power 
of the monarch had often been defied by those who 
called themselves his servants — ^the sword had fre- 
quently been unsheathed against him by whom it 
was bestowed, and in whose service only it was 
to be employed — the measime of the Emperor’s 
* Letter from Mr Holwell to Colonel Calliaud, 24th May, 1760. 
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CHAP Yi Strength this the measure of hig dominion At tho 
timo rvlion J\fr Iloltrell’s scrujdcs so opporttmoly 
occurred, tho actual pouor of tlio Emperor Tvas 
nozt to nothing Tho throne of tho Moguls Tnis 
tho sport of Bomints and strangers, and ho ■who ■vros 
entitled to occupy it was a wanderer without a 
homo 

But to combat those nllcged reasons for remov- 
ing lifoer Jnflior fs to combat phantoms. Those 
by whom tho revolution ■was contrived and effected 
had no faith m them. They wore paraded to give 
a colour of right to an act which at best could bo 
justified only on tho ground of oxpodienoy, and of 
which oven tho expediency was very questionable 
If those reasons were thought to possess any weight, 
thoy shoold have been communicated to Moer Jaffier, 
and publicly avowed as the grounds on which the 
British Government acted m removing him. They 
wore not so communicated or avowed , and though 
it was determined for other reasons to depnve Meer 
Jaffier of all substantial powery it was proposed that 
he should retom the name and receive the homage 
of a sovereign- His flagrant crueltiee, his perfidy 
to his oily his rebelLoos resistance of the authority 
of hifl master the Emperor were to be accounted 
nothing The Nabob and his load of guilt were to 
repose under the wing of British protection, and 
though the actual administratioD of the affairs of 
the state was to be placed m other hands, it was to 
be earned on m the name and under tho authonty 
of the culpnt. He was to enjoy all the credit to be 
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derived from the countenance of the British Govern- chap vi 
ment, and that government to incm’ aU the discredit 
which must attach to the support of a sovereign 
who was deemed unfit to leign"^ Such was the 
design, at least the professed design, of the select 
committee. Its execution was frustiated by Meer 
J aflS.er himself — or apparently it w^ so frustrated — 
for it cannot but seem strange that, in the treaty 
executed by the Bntish Government with Meer 
Cossim, the latter, possessing at that time no politi- 
cal power whatever, should agree to suri’ender to the 
Enghsh certain lands — an act which indeed could 

* Warren Hastmgs, afterwards so conspicuous m the his- 
tory of Bntish India, was at this tune resident at the court 
of Meer Jaffier In a letter to Mr Holwell, dated 21st June, 

1 7 60, he adverts to the massacre of the women at Dacca, already 
referred to m connection with the character of Meerun, on 
whom the native histonan lays the guilt of the transaction In 
conclusion Mr Hastmgs says, “ I have hitherto been generally 
an advocate for the Nabob, whose extortions and oppositions I 
imputed to the necessity of the times and want of economy in 
his revenues , but if this charge against him be true, no argument 
can excuse or palhate so atrocious and comphcated a viUany, nor 
(forgive me. Sir, if I add) our supportmg such a tyrant ” It is not 
necessary to detemune whether Meer Jaffier or his son had the 
greatest share in the gmlt of this massacre, but with reference to 
the closmg remark of Mr. Hastings, and to the proposed arrange- 
ment for allowmg Meer Jaffier to retam the digmty of a sovereign 
after he should be deprived of the power, it may be observed, that 
as, accordmg to the views sometimes professed by the Bntish 
authonties, he was divested of power not merely on account of 
his maptitude to govern, but for reasons aflfectmg his character as 
a man no less than as a prmce, they were bound m consistency 
with those views to withdraw from him every appearance of 
encouragement and support 
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cr TAT TT Bcnrcely bo regarOctl ns within his ability after the 
pnncipal object of tho treaty Imd been nccomphehed, 
inasmuch ns dnnng the hfo of Jlocr Jafiler, tho 
l>owor of Mccr Cossim was to bo only administrative 
Nor can it fail to oxcito sorpriso to find, in on agreo- 
ment with a pri\*nto person, such a clause as tho 
following ‘ Betwixt us,” tho English and ileer 
Mahomed Co<» 3 im hJion ‘ n firm fticndshlp and muon 
18 established his onomies oro onr enemies, and 
his fnenda our friends " Indeed tho mconsistencies 
which mark tho whole proceeding aro oxtrome The 
cliaractor of Jleer Jofficr deprives him of all claim 
to sympathy but regard to tho honour of the Bntiah 
name calls for on indignant condemnation of the 
course taken with respect to him. Contemplated 
merely on tho ground of ex7>odjeDcy it is scarcely 
entitled to greater favour There was httle reason 
to hop© that Meer Cossim would on tho whole prove 
either more honest or more tractable than Meer 
Jafcor and a revolution thongh happily a bloodless 
one, can scarcely be deemed a legitimate mode of 
roLeving a temporary pressure for money * On on 

• nie pottihk diMppcnntnient of tlie IiopeB entertamed fixna 
a rerolatian ib pointed oat mth *anie f orce of reairmng and 
some Yigonr of language hj Colonel Calliand m a letter to Mr 
Holwell, dated the 1760 Speaking of Meer Jaffier 

lie Kija, Bad as the m«n maj be irboM canae we now rapport, 

I cannot be of opmKm Uft wo can get nd of him for a better 
without running the n*k of modi greater inconTemencea attending 
on radi a change thm thoeo we now labour under I prerame, 
the atablithmg tranqtulbty in theae prormoea would reatore to 
ns an the advantage* of trade we conld wieh for the profit and 
hocoar of our emplojera and I think we bid fairer to bnng tiiat 
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oxtendecl view of e^c^ the ino‘?t woildly policy, it is chap vi. 
evident tliat a few lacs of lupecs could not coinpen- 

tranqmlhty about by our present influence o\cr tlic Soubabdnr, 
and by supporting bun, tlian by an)* change \\Incb can be made 
No nev revolution can take place \nthout a ccrtaint)’’ of troubles, 
and a rcNolution \nll certainly be the consequence whence er ve 
Avitbdrav our protection from the Soubabdar We cannot m 
prudence neither, I believe, lca^c tins rc\olution to chance , wc 
must m some degree be instrumental m bnnging it about. In 
such a case it is ^ cry possible wc may raise a man to the dignity, 
just ns unfit to go^cm, as little to be depended upon, and in short 
as great a rogue as our Nabob, but perhaps not so great a 
coi^ard, nor so great a fool, and of consequence much more 
difficult to manage As to the injustice of supporting this man 
on account of his cruelties, oppressions, and his being detested in 
his government, I sec so httle chance in this blessed country of 
finding a man endued mtli the opposite Mrtucs, that I thinlc we 
may put up ^^’lth these vices, with which we have no concern, if 
m other matters we find lum fittest for our purpose ” 

Notwithstandmg the opmions here avow'ed. Colonel Calhaud 
subsequently concurred m the deposition of Meer Jaflier When 
questioned before the Parhamentary Committee m 1772 as to the 
reasons of the change, the best which he could offer appeared to 
be his confidence m Mr Vansittart's judgment Col Calhaud was 
a very distmgmshed soldier, but he appears to have been deficient 
in moral firmness, and this defect m his character had previously led 
him to the commission of an act which cannot be pronounced other 
than dishonourable Wliile Col Calhaud was engaged with the 
Nabob and his son in opposmg the Emperor, a letter was exhi- 
bited by Meer Jaffier, the writer of which offered to secure the 
person of the Emperor or to cut him off^, on condition that a reward 
of a lac of rupees and the administration of certain lands should 
be secured to him under the seals of the Nabob, his son, and 
Colonel Calhaud That a Bntish officer should become a party 
to such a bargam would scarcely be credited — but such was the 
fact Colonel Calhaud entered into the project, and his seal was 
affixed to a document, which was to secure to an assassm his price 
The excuse of Colonel Calhaud was, that he beheved the letter to 
be a forgery contrived by Meer Jaffier to test the friendship of 
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ciur VI sato for tho instability which euch a stop entailed 
upon all tho institutions of tho country, and tho loss 
of diameter which tho English Govomment sus- 
tained hj its apparent breach of good faith 

Money being tho solo object of tho revolution, 
?decr CossiiD applied himself vigorously to tho 
rcplenislmiont of hU treasury Tho relations and 
dependants of former princes, ns well ns those who 
had acquired wealth by mnmtonng to thoir plea- 
sures, were so^oro^y pressed* Tho demands of Meer 
Cossim wore not confined to those onnehed by Ins 
immediate predecessor tho retrospect extended to 
tho reign of Soonu-oo-DowInh and oven to that of 
Alivordi Khan* Tho mandate to rcfiind reached 
some who had long smee renounced tho danger- 
ous and uncertain struggle for courtly favour, and 
had retired to tho enjoyment m security os they 
supposed of tho portion of wealth which, by tho use 
of means of vnnous grades of respectability they 
had been enabled to accumulate “ In short,” says 
the native liistonan,* ** the advice of Zaidoe, the 
poet, ‘ Why collectest thou not firom every subject a 
gram of silver that thou mayest form a treasure V 

the "Rn g luh anthontaee and that in thu belief be tbongbt hie 
concumice in the pkn might promote hu mterot with the 
Nabob Tritboct endangenng the Ms of the Emperor Bat the 
apology is rery mrafficdeiit He could not be aBaored that he 
wai not beriypibig a pvty to aMuaination and eren if he bad 
of flmt, whidi wu only matter of CQoJectnre, hu 
ir p j wnTig to ao atfOciDua a scheme brought ditgrace 

upon the rmhrm and semce to which be bekaiged. 

* GboUmn Hossem see Scott a History of Bengal pege 404 
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i\Ieer Cossiin had attcntivcl)’^ listened to and now chap yi. 
strictly followed ” But his coin-se was not perfectly 
smooth. The Emperor was only about fifty miles 
from Patna. His standard offered a i all} mg point 
to the discontented zemindars and petty lajahs, and 
all were discontented when called upon for pay- 
ment of revenue. It had been part of the projected 
policy of Mr. Vansittart to make tcims mth the 
Emperor, but the execution of it was internipted by 
the necessity of immediately removing this source 
of inconveuiouco. Major Carnac had taken the com- 
mand of the Biitish aimy at Patna on the 1st Janu- 

* 

aiy On the 15th he gave battle to that of the A d. 17G] 
Empeior, when the lattei was entirely defeated. 

Among the piisoners taken were M. Law and his 
remnant of French followers This success pre- 
paied the way for negotiation Majoi Cainac soh- 
cited penmssion to visit the Empeior in his camp 
The overture was after some hesitation accepted, 
and the Bntish commandei finally conducted the 
Empeior to Patna. This commencement of fiiendly 
intercourse between the Emperor and the English 
was regarded by Meer Cossim -with jealousy, and on 
hearing of it he lost no time in pioceeding to Patna 
There he was solemnly mvested by the Emperor 
with a Idielaut, or dress of honour, and acknowledged 
his confirmation m the soubahdarship by imdertaking 
to lender an annual tribute of twenty-four lacs of 
rupees fiom the revenue of the three piovmces * 

- * On this occasion the conduct of Meei Cossim displayed 
either unreasonable fear or unbecommg haughtmess Bemg 
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CHAP Ti Tins ccrcmonv performed there was nothing Tvhicli 
Mcor Cos^im so much desired os the absence of his 
lord, and ho ^rna soon gratified The English 
though disposed to support the Emperor a\ ere unnhlo 
from vanous causes to favour him to the extent of 
their wishes, and his departure was accoloratod bj 
an insurrection in his camp m which ho would pro- 
bably liavo ponshed bat for the timoly mterposition 
of Mtyor Camac * Ho marched m the direction of 
Oudo, whore ho was to bo mot by tho mler of that 
country who bold tho oftico of his vixier 

One ground of jealousy and dispute between Meor 
Cossim and the English was thus removed but 
others woro not wnntmg and a demand made by 
Meer Cossun upon Rom Norrain for a settlement 
of accounts was a fertile source of difference and 
oventually of mischief 

Ram Nornun was a wily Hindoo, who having 
been nused by Abverdi Khnn to the rank of gover- 
nor of Patna, had contrived to mamtain himself 
there contrary to the wishes of Meer Jaffier who 
distrusted him That prince, on the ground that 
Ram Narrom would put felth m an English pro- 
mise, but not in his own bad solicited Clive to 

pr ep a red to acknowledge himaelf the Empeiur • Tuaal and to re- 
CeiTe fiTTm tus hand & i-r m firmatifm of hu own onthoTitj it wu 
Tmdonbtedly hiB dntf to wait tipon hi* lord* Bet Meer Co«iin 
refosed to proceed to the comp of the Rrrumcu' end after much 
negotaboo the mratitnre took place in the Engh»h factory 
where a throne was erected for the puipoae. 

* Endence of Major Comae Third Report of Select C ommi t 
tec, page 102 
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write to him, assm-iug him of the English protection, chap vi. 
in order, as the proposer of the scheme did not 
hesitate to avow, that he might get possession of 
his person and cut off his head. Chve answered, 
that snch a proceedmg would not be consistent with 
the customs of the Enghsh ; — ^that if the Nabob was 
inclined to resort to arms to reduce Ram Nan*am 
to obedience, he was ready to assist him ; but that 
if he made any promises, they must be fulfilled. 

Meer Jaffier, who possessed no superabundance of 
energy, preferred a peaceful course, even though 
shackled by the disagieeable condition of fidelity to 
a promise. Chve accoidingly wrote to Ram NaiTain, 
tellmg him that if he would present himself to the Na- 
bob and acknowledge the authority of the new estab- 
lishment, he should be continued in the government 
of Patna, on the terms under which he had held it 
from Sooraj-oo-Dowlah Ram Nanain complied, ten- 
dered his submission, and was accordingly confirmed 
in his appointment When the Shazada first me- 
naced Patna, Ram Narram exercised a pmdent caie 
to stand well with both parties in the war till he could 
ascertain which was hkely to piove the stronger At 
a subsequent penod his ambition to display his zeal 
and mihtary skill was neai pioducing fatal conse- 
quences to the cause in support of which it was in- 
dulged ^ His accounts, hke those of most Oriental 
financiei-s, were considerably in aireai, and Meer 
Cossim demanded a settlement The demand was 
evaded, and Meer Cossim theieupon formed designs 

See pages 366 and 383 
VOL I 2 E 
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CHAP Ti hostile not otilj to the power, hut to the hfo of 
Knm Nnrmin 

Tho rcflonrcca of tho province of Belinr hnd suf- 
fered greatly from its being the scene of war, and 
it has been questioned whether Ram Narrain was 
really indebted to tho Nabob at all The presump- 
tion, however, lies tho other way If nothing were 
due, it could have been shown by producing tho 
accounts , but these neither threats nor persuasion 
could CTtort, Tho mfloenco of Mr M Giure chief 
of tho English factory at Patna, was employed, but 
in vain Ram Norrain sometimes promised the ac- 
counts, but when the timo for their production ar- 
nved, none were forthcoming Had the accounts 
been rendered and had they been fair and honest, 
Meer Cossim might not haTO relaxed m his hostihty 
to Ram Norrain, but the withholdmg them clearly 
put the latter m the wrong, and tho pertinacity 
with which his conduct was defended by the officers 
who successively held the chief mihtaiy command 
at Patna, can only be accounted for by their dislihe 
of the pobey which placed Meer Cossun on the 
throDsv snd their unlrieDdly feelings towards those 
hy whom it had been adopted * 

* Major Cant&o ccmld aee no fimltm HamNimun f^nH Colo 
ncl Coote by ^om he wn* encceeded took the ame Ttew The 
former etated that Ram Nairam dedared he was ready to acconnt. 
He imght hare declared his rcadmew to ac3xrant> hot dormg 
■ereial memths, themgh constantly called npon, he did not ac 
count. He sometimes allied that pert of the accoimta bad been 
lost du ring- the WIT and must bo inpplied from recollection bat 
thoee accounts which it was not pretended were lost, did not ap- 
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Nothing could he more unhappy than the state of chap. vi. 
feehng which prevailed among the different authoii- 
ties in Bengal Mr Vansittait was naturally disposed 
to suppoit Meei Cossim, the Nabob of his own crea- 
tion, but he was not disinchned to protect Ram 
Narram if he would comply with the demand of ren- 
denng an account Meer Cossim, however, was, 
perhaps from the beginmng of the dispute, but cer- 
tainly soon after its commencement, bent upon the 
destruction of Ram Narrain, and he offered large 
bribes to both Major Camac and Colonel Coote to 
induce them to aid his pm*pose Those officers, 
however, seem to have determined not only to pio- 
tect Ram NaiTain from injustice and violence, but 
to uphold him in resisting every claim upon him, 
however just and reasonable. They were conse- 
quently involved at once in disputes with the Nabob 
and with the British council, in which the piesident 
had a majoiity. With the former they were some- 
times on the brink of positive hostihty, while the 
coriespondence between them and then* official 
superiors was disgraced by the most bitter and un- 
becoming altercations The disputes weie termi- 
nated by the recall of Colonel Coote and Majoi 
Camac to Calcutta : the command of the military 
force which remained at Patna was entrusted to Cap- 
tain Carstaiis, but its employment was to be entirely 
at the disposal of the chief of the factory. Those 

pear any more than the rest The prohahihty is, that the pre- 
tence was false. See Evidence and Letter of Mr M'Gmre, in 
Third Report 


2 E 2 
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CHAP n ^ho Imd stood between Rnni Nnrmin and nun 
being thus rcmoTcd, AfeerCossun proceeded to avnil 
himself of nn opporttmity which ho hnd long coveted 
Accounts were ngam demanded and Ram Narrain 
having no longer any liopo from evasion some were 
rendered Tlicj* were nnsatisfactory to the Nabob, 
and liad they been perfectly accurate and just 
they would still have been unsatisfactory It ■was 
declared that cmbczzlemontB to a vast amount were 
detected the person of Ram Narrain was seired 
and his cfTects confiscated. This in tho eyes of 
Aleer Cossim was but an instalment of justice The 
treasurer of tho culprit and his banker shared the 
fate of their employer All his dependents were 
subjected to amercement, and thus, os Gholaum Hos- 
sem observes, “the Nabob acquired a great trea- 
sure”* As might bo expected Ram Narnun -was 
eventually murdered In this unhappy senes of 
transactions, none of the parties concerned can be 
acquitted of blame though they are involved m very 
different degrees of cruninality The objects of 
Meer Gossan were first extortion and subsequently 
revenge Ram Narrain, on his part, obstinately 
refused compliance ■with a ■well founded claim for 
an account, and was determined ■that no portion of 
the wealth which had passed mto his hands, as 
* Scott * Hiftory of Besgil page 409 A differoit acconnt u 
given by Mr M Quire, who lUinNiiimm com p r om ued with 
the Nabob by the p*yiaeiit of fifty lace Such a mode of arrange 
mmt appear* to hare been propoaed (eee a letter from Mr Hay 
to Mr 'V^aiiiittart In ITurd Report page 330) but it waa not car 
ned mto effect. 
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deputy of the province, should find its way into the chap vi 
coffers of his chief. The mihtary authoiities at 
Patna erred in not confining their protection to the 
person of Ram NaiTam, and in affordmg encouiage- 
ment to his ayarice and dishonesty. The governor and 
council erred no less grossly, and still moie fatally, 
in withdrawmg from the person of Ram Nanain 
that piotection which the continued countenance of 
the British goveinment for seveial yearn entitled him 
to expect. Meer Cossim confided in the suppoit of 
the chief civil authorities — Ram Narrain in those 
who held the chief mihtary command, and both 
were thus encom'aged to persevere in doing wi’ong. 

The mihtary forgot the duty of implicit obedience 
to the government under which they were in- 
structed to act, m their aversion to the pohcy pur- 
sued by that government^ The governor and 
council, not unreasonably, mdignant at the tone 
assumed by men whom they had a right to command, 
petulantly vindicated their authority by an act 
which suriendered a helpless man to the mercy of 
a ruthless tyinnt. Such were some of the fmits of 
that injudicious and unjustifiable pohcy which had 
tieated the soveieignty of Bengal as a commodity 
for barter. 

* A minute recorded by Mr Vansittart the 22nd September, 

1761, contams the foUouong passage, the justness of which can- 
not be questioned — ” The president observed, that no service 
can be earned on where there is more than one authority , if an 
officer is to be the judge of the orders he receives from the board, 
the execution of those orders mil depend on his judgment, and 
not on the judgment of the board ” 
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IIAP M Tlio governor and coancil Imd asserted tbelr 
nuthorit), and Mecr Coasim was in possession of bis 
pro} , bnt pence was not thereby secured Fresh 
sources of dispute and disturbance arose before tbo 
former were well dned Sbortly before tbe depar- 
ture of Clive a dispatch had been addressed by tlie 
Calcutta council to the Court of Directors, com- 
plaining in no measured terms of tho asjwnty ^nth 
which some part of tbo conduct of that council bad 
been noticed By tho Court tho dispatch was re- 
garded as so oiTcnsivo as to call for tbo dismissal of all 
tboso who bad signed it, and orders to that effect 
wore sent out In addition to Clive, tho offensive 
letter was signed by Messrs. Holwell, PloydeH 
S umn er, and M Gmrc. Clivo was in England be- 
fore theso orders were dispatched, and Mr Hol- 
woll had resigned tho semce before their amvnl m 
India their only effect, therefore, was to remove 
from tho service, and consequently from the conncil, 
Messrs Pleydell Sumner and M Gmre. All these 
were supporters of Mr Vansittart s pobey and their 
removal gave bis opponents a m^ority m council 
One consequence of this change (an “ additional 
misfortune,” Mr Vansittart calls it*) was tbe ap- 
pomtment of Mr Elhs, one of tbe most vehement 
of tbe governor s opponents, to be chief of the fac- 
tory at Patna. Here he was not long before he 
entered npon a course of acts equally disagreeable to 
the Nabob and the English governor A complamt 
preferred by a servant of the English factory 
* Narrttnr roL i. page 291 


was 
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against one of the Nabob’s 051061 * 8 , for obstructing ^h ap v i 
the tiansit of some opium duly authorized to pass. 

The military force at Patna was to act under the 
diiections of the chief of the factory, and Mr. Ellis 
oideied Captam Carstau*s to seize the person whose 
conduct had given offence But mihtaiy suboidi- 
nation at that time sate lightly, and Captam Car- 
staiis, mstead of obeymg the ordei, which, whethei 
judicious or not. Mi Elhs had an undoubted light 
to give, contented himself ivith tiansmitting a state- 
ment of the complaint to the Nabob, accompanied 
by a request that he would reprimand the offender 
and release the opium “ The foibearance of Cap- 
tam Cai’stans,” says Mr Vansittai’t, “made no dif- 
feience m Mi. Ellis’s intentions and it was not to 
be expected that it should The only effect hkely 
to be pioduced on the mind of Mi. Elhs was to irii- 
tate him by the obvious contempt with which his 
authority was threatened Captam Cai-staus indeed 
not only evaded the perfoi’mance of his own proper 
duty, but m addressmg the Nabob on the subject 
without mstmctions, trespassed on that of Mr Elhs 
Othei causes of dispute soon occmaed. The Nabob 
complained of the conduct of one of the Company’s 
servants in Puineah Mr Elhs retoi-ted by com- 
plammg of those of the Nabob m the same distiict 
At the same time an Ai’meman in the Nabob’s sei- 
wce, who had been detected m purchasing some 
saltjietie, of which the Company jiossessed a mono- 


Narruti\c, vol i page 299 
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^ pol}, ^vfts seized by Mr Elhs, and sent in irons to 
Calcutta Tho council, however, acted with more 
forbeamnee than tho Company s ropresontative at 
Patna , they refrained from adding to the violenco 
which had already been odered, and eent tho Arme- 
nian prisoner back, to Patna, “with a request that tho 
Nabob would pumsh him * Another opportunity 
for tho oxcrciso of that power which Mr Elhs was 
in no^Tiso indisposed to oxert soon occurred. It 
was reported that two English deserters had taken 
rofiigo in tho fort of Mongheor Mr Ellis apphed 

* Accnrdmg to Mr V*n«ittart, »oino membm of tHe conneO 
were of opinion that tlio ofieoder should bepubludj whipped and 
Mr Jolmstoue suggeited cutting off hU etrs aa s good method of 
expressing the displeosure of the cotmoL In s letter sji dreasr d 
by the Nabob to Mr BHu oa this oecasson he sa^ i I hare 
just received intelligence that you bare sent a force and 
earned off a collector of the gorernment, who was at Pmwh 
mahb, in the districts of Mongbeer If that p er son had com 
mltted any feult, rt would hare bmi proper to hare informed me 
of it, smcc my mterests and the Companj a are nnitiHL It £11 
became you to amxe an officer of my goremment who was en 
tnifted With affairs of great consequence and then to desire a 
to fibere All Khan. [The purpose of the desired letter was 
to teenr e &« passes for the Company a goods m Pmneah.] Since 
my serrants are subjected to such insults my wntmg can be of 
no use You are the master — oend for ai^ of my officeii, semm 
dars tahsHdari or fbojedan where and wbomsoeTer you please 
How much my goremment and anthonty are weakened by these 
proceedings I cannot describe. There is certainly some reason 
m the Nabob s remonstrance and some force m the tanntmg re 
quest the Botish oluef will send for his uffiocn tmee he is 
the master but Meer OoaEm had m effect, acknowledged that 
the English were masters of the country when he consented to 
receive from then- hands a kingdom prmonsly m poesesoon of 
one to whom he owed aU^iance 
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to the Nabob’s deputy in Patna for an order to the chap vi 
commander of the fort to give them up, or suffer a 
search to be made for them The request not being 
complied with, Mr. Elhs dispatched a party of Bri- 
tish sepoys to enforce his wishes. The sergeant 
claiming admittance to the fort was answered by a 
warning to keep out of reach of the guns, or other- 
wise he would be fired upon. The party thereupon 
withdrew, but remained withm sight of the fort for 
about three months. At length a search was granted. 

No deserters were found ; but this certainly does not 
prove that the fort harboured none at the time when 
Mr. Ellis received his mfoimation . abundant time 
and opportunity had been afforded for their escape. 

An mvahd Frenchman, however, who had been in 
the fort some months, and who was tempted by the 
offer of reward to reveal all that he knew on the 
subject, declared that he had never seen a single 
European theie 

“ Things,” says Mi. Vansittart, “ could not stand 
long upon the pomt to which they were now brought. 

Eveiy word and action of the Nabob’s was constmed 
into a declaration of a design against the Enghsh, 
and particularly from the chief and council at Patna 
suggestions of the kmd were frequent ; whilst, on 
the part of the Nabob, eveiy ordmarj’^ motion of 
ours was represented to him in such colours as would 
most add to his appiehensions of oui intending to 
bleak with him” To endeavom to lestore con- 
fidence 111 the mind of the Nabob, the governor 
proposed a special mission, to be entiusted to Mi. 
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CH AP \i Ilnfitlngs, The council consented but ^\bon his 
jiistnictions ^\o^o under consideration, it "was pro- 
posed to add to thorn a clause directing hini to ap- 
ply to tlio Nabob for pajment, for the use of the 
Compan} of the twenty lacs of rupees ofiered by 
him to tho governor and otlier persons engaged m 
concluding tho treaty ^nth lum This ^Tn^ stronu- 
oualy resisted by Mr Vonsittart , and Ins resistance 
was reasonable although tho interest which he had 
in tho question precluded his obtaining credit for 
punty of motive Tho proposal for the additional 
iustruction was undoubtedly factious, and its effect 
could scarcely be expected to aid the object of the 
mUsiOD: — concibation , but the pnvate feelings of the 
governors enemies overcame their sense of pubhc 
dut) and they succeeded In carrying their motion.* 

• The mmatw re c orded by the t ' uppa i ten of the demand 
ennee great delicacy of feeling od the snbject of presenti llr 
in propoemg that the money ihonld be bronght to the 
credit of the Oompany asngns aa a rcaacoo, that if dutribntad 
among the memben of the Board it conld not fall of raicmg a 
anspiciaa that onr OMenti to the rerolatum were bonght.” Mr 
Johnatooe took the nme new be thongbt that, ae the promuo 
to pay UiT ram was gi ren m conseqaence of eemcea to be ren 
dered by the repreaentatnea of the Company and by their power 
and mflaence it might be conaidered the Company a doe other 
wme the pioce edinga of their serranta m the adranconent of Coasnn 
Ah WHti wonld be Itahlr to the raipicion their m tea bona 
were other than thoee they hare deolaied j — a ratpiciaa winch 
Mr Johnatone, it appean coold not bear ahonld be meurred eren 
by men whom he bated. Major Carnac waa of o pmum the 
ilmnnH pr o p oaed to be made to the Nabob by Meam Amyatt, 
Johnatone end Hay of the twenty lacs ought to be done, were 
it only in joitihcatioo of themaelTee for bowerer n rn or mt tho 
gentlemen of the Board may be the wodd probably i m ngine a 
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The answei of tlie Nabob to tlic demand Avas sufli- chap vi 
ciontly decisive , it was contained in a Miitten paper 
delneicd by linn to j\li Ila'^tings lie said, “By 
the "lace of God I lane completely fulfilled the 

that they have all recen cd some pccuniarj' consideration in return 
for having appointed Cossim All Khan to the Eoubahdarrj' , hercas 
from this demand being made, tlic coiitrarj ’ m ill appear on record ” 
l\Ir Amyatt, the originator of the proposal, had shared in the 
wealth so liberally showered by Mcer Jaiher on those who aided 
in his clc\atioii, and of tins Mr ^^ansittart did not fad to remmd 
him m the foUowang passage in one of Ins minutes " Tlic de- 
mand now proposed tends to aggnwate that uneasiness [the Na- 
bob’s] instead of remonng it I hope such is not Mr Amyatt’s 
^^cw in making the proposal, but it is hard to concenc from wdiat 
raoti\e it can ha\c proceeded Certainly it is not from pure re- 
gard to the Company, nor from any connction of the justness 
of the claim, for he ncier thought of offenng the Company 
what he received of the Nabob Jafficr Ab Khan’s present to 
the council and committee, nor ever ga^c it as his opinion that 
the Company had a nght to it ” Mr Amj'att’s rejily to this, wlule 
aiming to estabhsh a distinction betw'een the two cases, suffers 
the real motive to the proceedmg to become apparent " Now it 
IS not to be imagmed that he [the Nabob] would have offered so 
large a sum to these gentlemen [Messrs Vansittart, Calliaud, Hol- 
well, Sumner, and M’Guire], to the exclusion of the other members 
of council and select committee (an offer before unprecedented), 
but as a consideration to engage them to conclude with him a 
treaty from w'hence he w^as to reap so much advantage, without 
regardmg the opmions of the rest of the Board As, therefore, they 
could have no nght to receive money upon such terms, and Mr 
Amyatt is wilhng to beheve they have not, if they thought proper 
of themselves to sign a treaty on the part of our honourable mas- 
ters, the consideration for so domg ought to be paid to those who 
were to be the only losers, m case of ill consequences ansmg thence- 
from The parallel between the present received by Mr Amyatt, 
in common ibith the whole Board, as well as with the army and 
navy, and this of twenty lacs, intended for five gentlemen only, 
is as unjust as it would be to make a parallel between the two 
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trcnt), and linvo not in a single instance deviated 
from it Yet, gentlemen, notwithstanding this treaty 
you solemnly made mtb me, and ratified with the 
scaloftho Company,you nowdemand a sum of money 
from mo which I have nover borrowed of you, nor 
obliged myself to pay, nor have you m any manner 
the least claim upon me I owe nobody a smgle 
rupee, nor will I pay your demand ” 

"While engaged on this mission, Mr Hastings 
tooV occasion to call the attention of the govern- 
ment to certain abuses connected with trade, which 
were perpetrated under the authority of the Bntish 
name and flog Tho Company had long enjoyed 
the pnvilege of carrymg on their trade clear of 
customs duty but this immumty was well nnde> 
stood to be confined to goods imported or exported 
by sea such, m fact, was the only trade m which 
tho Company had ever engaged. The mtemol trade 
of the country was in the hands of the natives, 
Tho oxcinsive right of dealing m some arbclee was 
claimed hy the government, and by being formed 
was converted mto a source of revenue All other 
articles, in accordance with the absurd and vexa- 
tious system then umversal in the East, were sub- 
jected to duties levied at various stations, so that 
goods could scarcely be removed at all without ren 
dermg their owner liable to make some payment 

rerohitioiu — tbe one estabhibed m ccaueqoence of tlic orertlirDTr 
of a oammon enemy the other m direct breach of the former 
engagementi, — the act of only part of tho conucD end to which 
had all tho memberi been ccamilted, the ma^nty would probably 
hare otigected.” 
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to tlie state, and could not be transferred to any chap pi. 
considerable distance without subjecting him to 
many such payments The influence acquu’ed by the 
Enghsh fiom the revolution in Bengal encouraged 
the seivants of the Company to enter on their pri- 
vate account into the internal, or what was called 
the countiy trade. At first, they appear to have 
paid duties, but befoie long they claimed the pnvi- 
lege of canying on their trade free As between 
traders burdened mth the payment of heavy duties 
and those who paid none, no competition could be 
mamtained, it was obvious that the ultimate and 
not very distant result of the course taken by the 
Company’s servants must have been to throw all 
the tiade in the country into then* hands, and it 
was equally obvious that the virtual abohtion of 
both tiansit duties and monopoly profits, which 
must accompany the change, would be seiiously felt 
in the Nabob’s treasury Both prince and people, 
therefore, were interested in opposing the claims of 
the English. The assertion of those claims on the 
one side, and the resistance offered to them on the 
other, gave rise to innumerable disputes Each 
party accused the other of resoitmg to violence 
The Nabob complained that the illegal trade was 
upheld by the exercise of force — ^the residents at 
the English factories alleged, that even the lawful 
trade of the Company was mtemipted by the Na- 
bob’s servants — and on both sides theie was some 
truth Mr Vansittart was well disposed to abate 
these evils, but he possessed no influence with his 
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CHAP n conncjl, nnd was inorco%cr mclincd to regard tbo 
pono<l of fivo or fit during -n-hicli the Com 

panj- s porvnntfl bnd been largely engaged in tbo pn 
Tate trade, rk having given to their claim to retain 
it floraotbing of tbo force of presenption • TIiuf, 
powerless m bis own government, nnd not fully 
jircparcHl to exorcise power bad ho possessed it ho 
applied himself to bring about a compromise , and 
in the hope of oflbctlng this object, bo proceeded to 
Moorsbedabnd to fry whether bis personal influence 
with the Nabob woro greater than it was among his 
own coimtrymcn He found the prmco greatly in- 
censed but not altogether intractable, nnd a body of 
regulations for the go%omment of the inland trade 
was agreed upon The mam provision related to 
tho amount of duty to be levied, which was fixed 
at nine per cent to be paid on the first moving of 
the goods, nnd no further demand was to he 
made either danog transit or at the place of sale 
Most of tho other provisions were directed to the 
suppression of abuses, the existence of which could 
not be denied Had this arrangement been ad 
hered to it is probable that neither party would 
have had much reason for dissatisfaction , hut by 
the cupidity of one of the parties, between whom 
the governor stood as a mediator and the precipi 
fancy of the other the good effects which its anthor 
had anticipated were finstrated It had been agreed 

* I ^ru unwillmg to gire up inadniitt^ vhichhsdbeenen 
joyed by tbe Compeny § eerrutM m a greater or law degree ftir 
fire or »ix yean — Vanaittarte NarratiTe roL iL page 143 
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to iDostpoiio the publication of the regulations till chap vi 
after the ainval of Mr Vansittart at Calcutta, rrheu 
copies of them Aveie to be tiausmitted fiom the 
council to the different factoiies, accompanied by the 
orders of the Nabob, with which the governor was 
fuinished Slow as for the most part is the progress 
of business in the East, the piospect of pecuniary 
advantage sometimes quickens it wondeiduUy. The 
taidy process by which the legulations were to be 
canied into effect accorded not with Meer Cossim’s 
impatience to reahze the gratifying vision of a mne 
per cent duty, and he resolved to anticipate the 
pioposed commumcation from Calcutta Scaicely 
had Mr. Vansittart left him, when he dispatched to 
all parts of the country copies of that gentleman’s 
letter embodying the pioposed regulations; the 
Nabob’s officers weie oidered to act upon them, and 
all English gomastahs or agents who refused obe- 
dience were to be turned out of the countiy. The 
regulations being received at Dacca, the council of 
the English factoiy theie lost no time in trans- 
mitting them to Calcutta ivith a letter of remon- 
strance agamst the new plan This missive found 
the minds of the council well piepared to ensure 
its effect. They had previously informed their 
president that the subject reqmred consideration, 
and that they had consequently ordered his com- 
mumcation to lie on the table till his leturn The 
news from Dacca converted dogged discontent into 
active hostihty The council forthwith resolved 
that their president, in concluding the agreement 
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CHAP Ti Mecr Cossim hud assumed a right to which ho 
was not entitled that tho regulations wore dis 
honoumblo to Englishmen, and tended to tho de- 
struction of all public and private tmdo , that tho 
presidents conduct m octmg independently of tho 
council ■u-as an absolute breach of their pnYiIogcs , 
that tho regulations should bo resisted and that 
tlio absent momberB of council excepting such as 
were at on inconvenient distance, should bo imme- 
diately called to Calcntta, that tho whole might bo 
consulted on a matter of such * high consequence ” — 
for thus did they chometonxo a measure which the 
chief and council of tho factory of Dacca had re- 
presented 03 affecting “ all” their “pnvileges,” all 
thoir “ fortunes and futnro prospects."'^ 

In this spirit did Mr Vonsittart s colleagues meet 
Ills views of accommodation Whether or not he was 
empowered to moLo a final arrangement, is a pomt 
which seems not to have been clear even to him- 
self t Imt it 18 quite cortam that the motives of 
Ills European opponents were entitled to no respect, 
and for the hasty and ill judged enforcement of tho 
regulations by the Nabob he was m no way account- 

• Vijirtttirt ■ Narratrro, toL iu 

f At page 141 of the aecond Tohnne of hu Namtire, be re< 
fen to r<‘T t* TT' wards oied by tbe cormcH iiv tmumittmg to him 
tax extract of a letter ai endence of Hi aothonty to make a foil 
BettJement the word* are wWch ftbo extract] we imagine may 
be of aemce to yoa in finally aettbng tbeae mattere npon a aolKl 
pl.Ti Bat at page 253 be nye I wu mnob dupleased with 
the Nabob for hia eageniow in making u*e of my letter aa a final 
agreement " 
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able, that step having been taken in violation of a chap vi. 
positive agieement. The spirit in which it was 
followed was calculated to add to the existing trou- 
bles and embariassments, and as an amicable ar- 
rangement was pieviously a matter of gieat diffi- 
culty, it now became almost hopeless. “ The views 
of ,the violent paity in Calcutta,” says Mi. Van- 
sittait, “were but too well seconded by many of 
the Nabob’s officers.”^ Armed as they were with 
their master’s authority, and, as they supposed, 
with that of the Enghsh governor, they not only 
executed their duties m the most offensive manner, 
but pioceeded to use their newly acquiied power foi 
other pui poses than the piotection of the revenue 
These abuses gave nse to fresh complaints from the 
factones — complaints the more difficult for the pre- 
sident to deal with because they had some founda- 
tion in justice. In this state of things the resolution 
of the council for convening a frill board was carried 
into effect. The number assembled (including two 
mihtary officers, whose right to attend, except on 
the discussion of militaiy questions, the president dis- 
puted) was twelve Excepting the piesident and 
Mr. Hastmgs, all were of opinion that the Company 
and its servants had a right to cany on the inland 
trade duty free, but some indulged a spirit of liberal 
concession so far as to be wilbng to pay a trifling duty 
on certam articles. A stimg of questions relating to 
the various points in dispute was prepared, and at a 
subsequent meeting of the board answered in the 

* Narrative, vol u page 254 
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ciiAr VI following mnnncr Tho firet question demanded 
” Wliotlior tho firman (or patent) granted a riglit to 
trade m nil articles enstoms freof” Ten of tho 
council voted in tho affirmative, Mr Vansittnrt and 
Mr IlaEtinga being tho only dissontienta. Tho 
second question -was, ** Wlicthcr any customs should 
bo paid on some articles ?” salt, betel-nut, and to- 
bacco being tho articlos contemplated Seven 
members of council voted tho affirmativo of this 
question and five tho negative The third question 
related to tho modo of carrying on the inland trad© 
Mr Vonsittart had proposed that tho Company s 
dostuck (or pass) should bo granted only for goods 
imported by sea, or intended for exportation by sea 
—“in other words, the Company e passport was to 
cover only tho Company’s trad© , the pnvate trade 
of tho Company’s servants was to be protected by 
tho dustuck of the officer of the country government 
granted at tho place where tho duty should be paid 
The question proposed to the council was, “ Whether 
the Company s dostuck should bo granted for the 
inland trade I” One member declined to vote, nine 
voted m the ofibrnative, and two only m the ne- 
gative The fourth question had ongmally stood 
thus Whether certificates should m future be 
granted to any but the Company's servanter* but in 
consequence of the decifflon on the second question, 
t.knf, duties on certain artiolee should be paid, it was 
put in the following form As it is determined that 

duties shall be allowed on certain articles, whether 
certificates shall be granted to those who pay that 
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duty but are not Company’s servants Six voted chap vi. 
in tbe negative upon this question, and as the two 
nnhtary members of the boaid abstamed from giving 
any opinion, only four voted in the affirmative ; but 
it is somewhat strange that among the four the 
name of the president appears. The remammg 
questions were, “ Whether the English gomastahs 
(or agents) should be subject to the control of the 
officei-s of the countiy governments , and if not, 
how disputes between them and the goveinments 
should be settled On these all the membei*s of 
the board, except Mr Hastings, were of opmion that 
the Enghsh agents should not be under any actual 
control of the officers of the countiy governments, 
but be lestramed by such regulations as might be 
laid down. Other questions were proposed for an- 
swer on a future day, the object of which was 
to ascertain on what articles duty should be paid, 
and what should be its amount Some of the an- 
swers were so vague, that the course adopted by 
the Calcutta government on a former occasion might 
have been followed — what were called opimons 
might have been voted no opinions at all. Mr. 
Vansittart and Mr. Hastmgs adhered to their former 
view, that rune per cent should be paid on all 
articles without exception. Mr. Amyatt thought 
all articles should be equally taxed, but that the 
duty should be only two per cent. Most of the 
members were for confimng the payment of duty 
to salt, and one, Mr. Batson, was willing to include 
tobacco Finally, it was deternnned that salt only 

2 F 2 
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ciiAF M should bo subjected to duty nnd that tho amount 
should bo two and a half jKir cent. Tho resolutions 
of tho board on this subject, with others subsequently 
pa*ise<l for regulating tho conduct of tho gomastahs, 
were convoyed to tho Nabob in a letter from the 
governor but somo of his enemies insisted upon tho 
insertion of a paragraph, explaining to tho Nabob 
that tho authonty of tho English government was 
vested in tho entire council and that tho governor 
on such occasions was only tho channel of making 
known their will As a further annoyance to the 
governor it was proposed also to demand from tho 
Nabob tho return of Mr Vonsittarts letter assent- 
ing to tho former regulations for the pnvato trade 
Both pomta wore carried These proceedings can 
only be characterized as factions and mischievous. 
They tended to dimmish the influence of the gover- 
nor m native pobtics, already shaken by the refiisal 
of the board to confirm tho arrangements into which 
he liad entered for regulating the private trade, to 
embarrass the mind of the Nabob as to the actual 
seat of the Bntish authonty to convmce him that 
the English government was divided within itself 
nnd thus to encourage him to presunie upon the 
weakness likely to result finm such a cause The 
return of Mr Vansittort s letter was unnecessary be- 
cause its proYifflons were to be superseded by others 
of later date and the formal assertion of the rights of 
the council was a virtual, if not a positive violation of 
the orders of the Court of Directors, that aU corres- 
pondence with the native powers should be earned 
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on by the governor alone. Liteially the ordeis chap vj 
'weie obeyed, for the governor alone signed the let- 
ter; but then’ spirit was disregarded by an inti- 
mation that the duties of the governor were little 
more than to register the deciees of the council 
and cany them into effect.^ 

Meer Cossim, anxious to adorn his newly-acquned 
Clown "with the wi’eaths of conquest, had been en- 
gaged in an expedition against Nejianl, but his suc- 
cess was not equal to his confidence, and in jilace 
of gaimng, as he had hoped, both gloiy and wealth, 
he returned under the shame of defeat Almost 
the fiist news that gieeted him was that of the 
members of council being summoned fiom the out- 
lymg factories to take part in the consultations at 
Calcutta; and he seems to have infeired from this 
unusual proceeding, that it was m contemplation to 
make provision for his immediate descent fi’om the 
throne He next learned that his oiders for carry- 
mg into effect Mr. Vansittaii’s regulations were dis- 
regarded at the Enghsh factones, and that until 
oiders from the council were given, obedience would 
not be yielded He complained heavily of these 
giievances m various letters addressed to Mi Van- 
sittait, and his complaint led to the extraoidmaiy 
detei-mination of the board to enlighten him on the 

* One member, Mr Johnstone, proposed at once to set the 
orders of the Court at nought He moved, that the letter should 
be signed by the board, and sealed Avith the Company’s seal, not 
the president’s A sense of decency prevented the acquies- 
cence of his colleagues m this proposal, and ^he letter was signed 
and sealed m the usual manner 
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CHAP VI extent of tholr powore tn rcintion to those of the 
governor Wliilo nflairs voro in this unsettled state, 
serious aflrn}^ took place at Dacca and other places. 
The council of Patna employed a military force in 
the defence of their trade, and made one of the 
Nnboh B collectors pnsoner The Nabob dispatched 
a body of horso to release him, but amTing too late 
to effect tholr object, they attacked a party of Bn- 
tish Bopoys in charge of some saltpetre at Tng^pore, 
killed four and made prisoners of the rest, with the 
Company s gomostah The Nabob, however feared to 
countenance this movement, and after repnmondmg 
the gomastah ho dismissed all the prisoners. Weaned 
vlth a contest which he saw httle prospect of ter- 
minating with any degree of satistaction, ho now 
resolved to put in execution a plan which he had 
previously threatened to adopt. He ordered the col- 
lection of all customs duties to cease. 

This was felt at Calcutta as a death blow to the 
profits which the Company s servants had been m 
the habit of deriving fix>m the inland trad^ and of 
which they had hoped to secure a continuance It 
excited an alarm proportioned to the fatal conse- 
qnenoes that were anticipated. The connoil did not 
wait for an official announcement of the plan, but 
upon the first rumour of its adoption proceeded to 
take into consideration its probable effect upon their 
interests. Such was the real, though not the osten- 
sible, object of the inquiry It was pretended that 
the effect of the change would be to prejudice the 
Company s trade, and that it involved a violation of 
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the lights of the Company under authority long re- chap vi 
cogmzed No pretence could he more fallacious. 

The abolition of customs duties, indeed, extended to 
all other traders the advantage which had been foi- 
mally conceded to the Company, and which was 
claimed by the Company’s servants on their private 
account ; but practically it could aifect only the 
latter — ^to the Company’s trade it could make no 
difference. In the management of the inland tiade 
the natives under equal advantages might compete 
with the Europeans, and probably with a better 
chance of success, but no native at that time had 
ever thought of exporting goods to England, or im- 
porting any from that country — consequently with 
the tiade of the East-India Company nvalry was 
out of the question Yet eight membeis of council, 

Messrs Johnstone, Watts, Maniott, Hay, Cartier, 

Billers, Batson, and Amyatt, recorded their opinion, 
that a regal d for the interests of their employ eis 
compelled them to call upon the Nabob to revoke 
his deteimination to reheve the inland trade of his 
dommions from duties, and to require him, while 
suffering the servants of the Company to trade on 
their own account without charge, to tax the trade 
of his own subjects for their benefit Selfishness 
has rarely ventured to display itself under so thm a 
veil as was beheved sufficient on this occasion to 
disgmse it The president and Mr. Hastings re- 
corded their judgment against their colleagues, but 
the force of numbeis being opposed to them, it was 
resolved to insist upon the mland tiade bemg again 
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CHAP Ti subjected to duties, with the exception of so much 
ns tho Componj^fl semmts might bo nblo to secure 
to themselves, whicli by tho force of ordinnry causes 
must scKin hn\e boon tho whole Tlio only mode 
by which native traders could have been enabled to 
maintain themselves in their occupations would have 
been by collusion with tho Company's servants , and 
this ^va8 practised to n great extent • 

Before tho Nabobs intention to abandon the col- 
lection of customs duties was knoim at Calcutta 
it had been resolved that a deputation should be 
dispatched to oxplom m personal conference the 
Views of tho council and endeavour to prevail upon 
tho Nabob to adopt them Mr Amyntt tendered 
his semccs, which wore accepted, and at his request 
Hr Hay was associated with him. The Nabob 
showed some disinchnation to receive them and 
observed m a letter to the governor that if the 
basmess of Hr Amyatt was to dispute about cus- 

* In the fbiknnng potsage fium a letter eddreseed by tlM Coart 
of Dnecton to Fort WUham l*t April, 1760 the eriatenoe of 
■wii practicea u l ef eri 'cd to aj matter of notonety It le a 
well kDOwn fact, can be proved abroed, and also m Bnglind, 
that oar chiefi at tabardmatea [rnbordmate factories] gam fall 
twenty per cent, npon the goods they provide the prirate trader 
and often exdaatra of comnuuioc ao that the merchant camea 
hu goods to market at an advance perhap# of twenty five per 
cent, open then- vahi© m Bengal t tho black merohanti they ap- 
ply to oar janwr aervanta, and for valnahle conaideratamB recetvo 
their goods covered with onr aervanta names i even a writer trades 
m this manner far many tboosandj when at the same fame be 
has often not real credit for an hundred rupees For the truth 
of these asaertams w« need only appeal to yourselves 
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toms, lie liad better not come, as the point was chap vi 
alieady settled by tlie abolition of those duties. 

But as this was a mode of settlement very distaste- 
ful to the majonty of the council, it was deter- 
mmed, nevertheless, that the deputation should pro- 
ceed ; and an addition was made to their instruc- 
tions, requiring them to demand the revocation of 
the obnoxious immunity. The lesult of their eaiher 
interviews with the Nabob seems to have been a hope 
that he would yield to their demands : but he had 
no such intention ; and an opportunity soon offered 
foi mamfestmg his real feelings Some boats laden 
with arms for the British troops at Patna were 
stopped at Mongheer by the Nabob’s guards Messis 
Amyatt and Hay demanded their release, but the 
Nabob lefused, unless the British foice assembled at 
Patna were withdrawn, or that Mr. Elhs were re- 
moved fiom the office of chief of the factory there, 
and his place supplied either by Mr. Amyatt, Mr. 

M‘Guu’e, 01 Mr. Hastmgs While demanding the 
removal of the tioops from Patna, the Nabob was 
taking measuies to dimmish their number by hold- 
ing out to the men inducements to desert Acts of 
positive hostility followed ; and there being no lon- 
ger any doubt as to the course which events would 
take, the piesidency began m earnest to make 
preparation foi war. Messrs, Amyatt and Hay de- 
manded their dismissal from the Nabob It was 
accorded to the former, but Mr Hay was detamed 
as a hostage for the safety of some agents of the 
Nabob, who were m confinement at Calcutta These 
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ciTAp Ti with Mocr Jcfficr confirmed to the Englisli the 
possc^^sion of Dardwan, Mldnaporc, and Chittagong 
The restored Nabob also agreed to maintain twelve 
thousand horso and twelve thousand foot, and more 
in caso of omorgenej*, to receive an English resident 
to enforce within bla dominions the receipt of the 
coinage of Calcutta without batta or allowance , to 
give thirty lacs of mpecs to defray the expenses and 
losses of the Company from the war and from the 
suspcnsionof their Investment (a measure which had 
become necessary by the failure of their funds) to 
Tcimburso the losses of private persons duly proved 
before the governor and council to renew bis former 
treaty with tho Batch, which limited their power of 
crcctmg fortificatlonB and raising troops, and to 
restrain the French should they over appear again 
in tho country, from erecting fortifications, maintain- 
ing forces, holding lands, or undertaking the manage- 
ment of land rents 

The treaty bemg signed, ileer Jalfier left Col- 
AJ3 17C3 cutta on tho 11th July to jom the Bntrsh force 
which had been put m motion to effect his restora 
bon to the throne It was commanded by Jil^or 
WilUams, a kings officer On the 10th, an engage- 
ment took place, which terminated in favour of the 
English, and compelled the enemy to abandon the fort 
of KutwoL On the 24th, the Bntish force stormed 
tho lines of MootejO, and thus ohtomed possesmon 
of Mooishedabfld and about fifty pieces of cannon 
Pursuing then* victorious course, the Enghsh, on 
the 2nd August, crossed a ravme m tho face of the 
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enemy, •who waited for them on the plain of Geriah, 
near Sootee. Here a general engagement took 
place. The battle was obstinately fought, and foi 
a time victoiy seemed to oscillate between the com- 
batants. At one jieriod the enemy had succeeded 
in breaking pait of the Biitish hue and taking pos- 
session of some of their cannon ; but the advantage 
was soon lecovered, and, after a desperate conflict of 
four hours, the precipitate flight of the enemy trans- 
feired to the English possession of all their cannon, 
and of one hundred and fifty boats laden with giain 
The defeated aimy fled to Outahnulla, a fort situate 
between a chain of hills and the river, and defended 
by an intienchment, on ■which were mounted a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon. The ditch was deej), about 
fifty or sixty feet wide, and ftill of water. The 
ground m fiont was swampy, and there was no ap- 
parent mode of appioach but on the bank of the 
river wheie the ground was dry for about a hun- 
dred yards ; upon this spot the Enghsh commenced 
approaches and batteries, but the design was only 
to deceive the enemy, and di’aw olf their attention 
from the point which was seriously menaced On 
the 5th September, while the enemy were amused 
by a false attack on the bank of the river, the real 
attack was made at the foot of the hills, and after 
an obstmate resistance on the part of the enemy, 
attended by gTeat slaughter, the English obtamed 
possession of the fort and cannon It was said, 
that Meer Cossim had sixty thousand men in arms 
■within the intienchment — the Enghsh force, Euro- 
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CHAP vj peons and Sopojs, did not exceed throe thou- 
sand 

The victorious army ndvanco<l to Jlongheor This 
place Meer Cossim had made ins capital and hod 
strengthened it os for os time and circumstances 
would permit but, as ho had no inclination to sus- 
tain a siege m person, ho quitted it on the approach 
of the English leaving a garrison for its defence 
Ho had pronoosly signalired his temporaiy resi- 
dence there bp a chamctonstic act of cmeltp, in 
putting to death sovoraJ prisoners of distmotion, 
some of them his own relations, of whose fidelity he* 
did not fool entirely satisfied Among them was 
the nnfertunflto Ram Narnun, a victim to his own 
Qvanco and the unhappy divisions in the British 
Government It is said that he was drowned with 
a bag of sand fiistened rotmd his necL On the way 
to Patna, to which place he was returning, Meer 
Cossim further gratified his disposition for blood by 
putting to death the two bankers Seit, whom he had 
some tune before compelled to attend him, lest they 
should give assistanco to the English,* Their bodies 
wore exposed, under the care of a guard of Sepoys, 
to the voracity of beasts and birds of prey that they 
might not be disposed of in conformity with the prac- 

* Gbolanm HoaKm u ajclmited with the wealth of theee tm 
fortanate capitalist! 'nwy ctwld,” tty* he pay a bill at fight 
for a crore of rupee!, — ^ milhoii fteiUng Tho hiitorian con 
tfnn#m when dnnng the fint mTauem of the Mahimttu in 
the of Mihabad Jong [Alirerdi Khan] their warehcraees 
were phmdered of two ororei the b« w* cenmdered by them 
aitnfliDg — Scott • Hiatoiy of Bengal, page 416 
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tice of tlieir country ; and on the advance of tho chap vi 
English ainiy then bones were found secieted in an 
apaitment of a house. 

]\'Iongheer was regularly attacked, and, after a 
practicable breach had been made, capitulated to 
the Eughsh The news of this leached Meer 
Cossim at Patna, and inflamed him to such a pitch 
of fuiy, that he resolved on the perpetration of an 
act of wholesale slaughter, exceeding in enoimity 
even the atrocities of the Black Hole. While the 
Enghsh aimy were on their march towards Mongheer, 
he addressed a letter to Major Adams, threatening to 
put to death his European prisoneis, and conclud- 
ing thus : “ Exult not upon the success which you 
have gamed, merely by tieacheiy and mght assaults 
in two or three places, over a few jemadars sent by 
me By the will of God you shall see in what 
manner this shall be revenged and retaliated ” He 
was threatened with the utmost vengeance of the 
British nation if the prisoners sustained haim ; 
but neither the desperate guilt of the act which 
was meditated, nor the fearful consequences which 
might follow to its perpetrator, deterred Meer 
Cossim from giving orders for its execution. He 
found a fit instrument in a renegade Euiopean 
named Sumroo f The prisoners were of course 

* Gholaum Hossein ascnbes the surrender of Mongheer to the 
treachery of the governor The English authorities say nothing 
of this , but it IS worthy of notice that the garrison was two thou- 
sand strong, and that the place was surrendered without sustain- 
ing an assault 

t This man was a Swiss “ Notwithstanding,” says Gholaum 
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imnrmod ond in order that this murder might bo 
accomplished Anth tho greater facihty, a prenous 
search was instituted for knives and forks, 3rhich 
wore seized and sent aivay * 

Tho 3rd of October 3vns tlio day of slaughter 
Some of tho victims were surrounded and fired 
upon — otliers woro cut to pieces by tho sTvords of 
the soldiers employed In tho dreadful 3vork It is 
said that they made all tho resistance in their 
power by throwing bottles and stones at their 
murderorSvf Among tho murdered was Mr Elhs, 
whoso impationco for hostilities had been so con- 
spicuously displayed and Mr Hay, who had oc 
coropaniod Mr Amyntt on the mission finm the 
English government to Meer Cossim One En 
glishman only was excepted from the sentence of 
general massacre He was a snigeon, named Fnl 
larton and tho value of his professional knowledge 
probably was the cause of his preservation The 
English prisoners m other places shared the fate of 
those at Patna Mr FuUarton, notwithstanding the 
favonr which had been shewn him, feeling some mis- 
givings as to his own security succeeded m effect- 
ing his escape about three weeks after the slaughter 
of his companions. It is said that the total number 

Hosvcm, hu bemg of one of the lectB of dmetuni be com 
^ndi the order of Meer Coeinm The TOrpnae imj£od hj 
the langtnge of the lostonen u well justified by the oircuin 
stances. 

* FnDsrton ■ letter to the boezd at Calcotts. 

t Scott's Hiitoty of Bengsh page 
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of Englisliinen niurdcrccl m various places amounted 
to two hundred 

Patna, wlieie the principal scene of this tragedy- 
had been acted, was soon to pass out of the hands of 
the miscieant by whom it had been thus polluted. 
Ou the 6th November it was taken by stoim, and 
fiom this peiiod the fortune of Meer Cossim was 
decided His aiiuy was pui-sued by that of the 
English to the banks of the Caiamnassa, which livei 
he crossed to seek refuge in the teiiitoiies of the 
Soubahdai of Oude, with whom he had previously 

t 

concluded a treaty 

This campaign was most honouiable to the Biitish 
force and to those by whom it was commanded. 
Then numbeis would bear no comparison -with 
those of the aimy of Meer Cossim, which a militaiy 
witness declared to be better appomted and better 
disciplined than any he had seen in India befoie f 
Meei Cossim, though possessed of little mihtary 
talent and less coui’age, had been veiy anxious to 
improve his army by the introduction of European 
discipline, and he had to a considerable extent suc- 
ceeded. 

When Meer Cossim crossed the Caranmassa, the 
Emperor and the vizier were in camp at Allahabad 
Thither the fugitive proceeded, and was honoured 

* Evidence of Major Ghrant m Third Report Other statements 
make the number greater 

t Major Grant m Third Report The witness bemg asked 
whether the probabihty of success was m favour of the Engbsh 
or Meer Cossun, said, that to a reflecting mind it must evidently 
have appeared ih favour of the latter 
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Arltli a moat gmcioiis reception , but the dcslro of 
Moor Cossim tbnt the vizier should march n^nst 
the English %vas evaded, on tho ground that ho was 
about to employ bis army in reducing to ohodioneo 
some refractory dependents in Bundiccund, who had 
refused payment of revenue , ^Iccr Cossim offered 
to undertake tho task, and his services being accep 
tod ho performed tho duty entirely to tho eatisfhe- 
tion of tho Mtier, who on Ins return to the camp 
agreed at once to march into Bchar in support of 
tho claims of tho exiled Nabob Tho English au- 
thonties liad been led, by communications from both 
the nzicr and his master tho Emperor to boheve 
tliat Mccr Cossim would bo surrendored, or at least 
stripped of his wealth and power , but in case of the 
failure of this expectation. Major Carnao (who had 
euccoodod to tho command of tho army*) was m- 
Btructed to advance his army to the banks of the 
Conilnnassa to oppose the entrance of the enemy mto 
the country Unhappily the services of the army 
could not bo depended upon- A spirit of disaffoc 
tion had widely spread some of the troops went off 
to the enemy s comp and the fidelity of those who 
remained was very douhtfiiL The mutiny was in- 
cited and kept alive pnncipally by a body of French 
troops, which in the exercise of a very questionable 
policy had been taken mto the English service. The 

• Major Adam* retired, and aoon after died. Major Knox 
held the cominand for aoms time after Major Adams a dejwrtnre, 
but iH health compelled him to relmqmih it, and the commattd 
thus derolred cm Major Canuio 
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alleged object of the movement was to obtain a dona- 
tion m recompence of the extraordinary labours to 
which the troops had been subjected, but the distribu- 
tion of money only partially allayed the discontent. 
The pie valence of this feehng m the ai*my, the scarcity 
of provisions, and the dismclmation of Meer J affier 
to commence hostihties, all tended to compel the 
British commander to confine himself to acting on 
the defensive, instead of adopting the bolder Ime 
which was repeatedly pressed upon him from Cal- 
cutta. On the enemy’s approach an advance had 
been resolved upon, but it was subsequently found 
necessary to letire upon Patna. There, early in the 
mormng of the 13th May, the British force was 
attacked. The conflict lasted till sunset, when the 
enemy was compelled to letire. Overtures for ac- 
commodation were at this time made both by the 
Emperor and the vizier, but the English authorities 
insisted, with great propriety, upon the dehvery of 
Meer Cossim, the ruflSan Sumroo, and the English de- 
serters who had fled to the enemy ; and on the other 
hand, the vizier proposed to diminish the territory 
of Meer Jaffier, by severmg from it the province of 
Behar. Nothmg resulted from these attempts, real 
or pretended, at negotiation , and late m the month 
of June the enemy retunied mto Oude, a move- 
ment accelerated by a demonstration made by Major 
Camac of carrying hostihties beyond the frontier 
In the action on the 13th May the Biitish troops 
had behaved most cieditably, and from this the 
council at Calcutta infeiTed that theie was no rea- 
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CHAP M Ron to npprclicnd nn} rctnm of insubordination 
AIi\jor Canines ophiion vms Iors fn^otlml)lo, and ns 
his op|K)rtiinItiC3 of olwei^ntion wore bettor, this 
circiimstniico might hn^o sbioldcd an ofliccr of his 
cxpcncnccd diameter from tlio censure inth irbidi 
ho was visited by tho council for not entering upon 
a more nd^cntu^o^s course than ho thought fit to 
jmrsuo Tlio name of Mrjor Comae was not un 
hnoUTi In Indian inirfarc and those under whom 
ho served must have boon aware that ho avob not 
a man likely to cmdo cncountcnng tho enemy 
without good cau'»o IIo had avowed lus opimon 
tliat tho army under his command, if staunch was 
a full niatdi for tho enemy,’* but bo had added an 
oxprofisloii of Ids fear, that tho open display of dis- 
ftfToction had only been kept down by tho fear of 
punishment and tho want of opportunity and that 
numerous desertions would Lavo taken place had 
not desertion been rendered exceedingly difScult 
by ‘ tho position ho had taken, and the good look 
out that was kept,”* Wlulo he held the command 
solitary instances of Insubordmation wore not of 
uiifrequent occurrence and Ills successor M^or 
Munro, found the army on his arrival to assume the 
command in a state which, in his judgment, called 
for tho infliction of punishment, extensive, sum 
mary, and severe The latter officer who was in 
the kmgs service had boon called from Bombay 
with as many troops, 1>otb King s and Company s, 
as could bo spared frem that presidency m conso- 
• Seo of Fort WIIliaiD Tlurd Report, page 378 
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quence of the alann cieated by the invasion from chap vi 
Oude Aiimngat Calcutta, he lost no time in pro- 
ceeding vrith the troops which had accompanied him 
to Patna The anny previously assembled theie, 
Europeans and sepoys, were in a state of mutiny. 
Desertions weie frequent, and the mutineei-s soon 
went to the extent of thieatening to carry off their 
officer’s and deliver them up to the enemy Not 
only did they clamom’ for payment of a donation 
alleged to have been promised by the Nabob, but 
an augmentation of pay was demanded , and the 
entire force of the British which had been assem- 
bled in the neighbourhood of Patna seemed on the 
pomt of breaking up. Such being the situation of 
the army, Major Mumo, to use hrs own words, 

“ determined to endeavour to conquer that muti- 
nous disposition in them before” he “ would attempt 
to conquer the enemy In the spirit of this de- 
temnnation, he proceeded with a detachment and 
four field-pieces to one of the cantonments at a 
short distance from Patna On the day of his ar- 
rival a battahon of sepoys marched off with their’ 
arms and accoutrements to join the enemy. A party, 
consistmg of a hrmdred Europeans and a battahon 
of sepoys, whose officers lepoi’ted that they might 
be depended upon, was dispatched with two field- 
pieces in pursuit of the deserters They came uji 
with them in the night, surprised them while asleep, 
made them pi’isoners, and marched them back to 
the cantonment The officer commanding the de- 

Evidence before Select Committee, First Report, page 167 
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CHAT n tnclimcnt sent fonrnnl nn Depress, amionncin^ tlio 
precise liour nt which his arnval with the prisoners 
miglit bo expected, and Mf\|or Monro was pre- 
j»arcd to recoivo thcni with the troops under onus. 
IIo immetliatolj ordered their oflicers to pick out 
from the de<iortor8 fiflp of those who boro the worst 
clmractor, and who were likelj to have been ao- 
fliors of the movement or cLfcf actors m It This 
being done, a further selection of the twenty-four 
reputed to bo the worst men in the Sfty wdj made, 
and those were immediately placed upon trial be- 
fore a 6cld court-martial composed of native officers 
assembled on the spot They wore found guilty of 
mutiny and desertion, and sentenced to suffer death, 
the mode of carrying tho scntenco into effect being 
left to tho direction of the commander in-chief He 
ordered them forthwith to he hound to the gons, and 
blown away The order was no sooner made known 

than four grenadiers represented, that as they had al- 
ways enjoyed the post of honour, they were entitled to 
suffer first Their desire was comphed with, the four 
men bound to the guns were released, the grenadiers 
fastened m their places and executed. The officers 
of tho native troops m the field then informed the 
major that the sepoyswere resolved not to permit any 
more men to suffer He immediately directed the 
four field pieces to be loaded with grape-shot, and the 
Europeans to be drawn up with the guns m intervals 
between them The officers who had made the com 
mumcation were commanded to return to the heads 
of their battahon^ and the men were ordered to 
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ground tlieir arms under pain of bemg fired upon 
in case of disobedience or attempt at flight The 
Older was complied with — sixteen moie of the 
offenders weie blown away, and the remaining four 
caiTied to another cantonment where considerable 
desei-tion had taken place, there to suffer in like 
mannei. From this time mutiny and desertion 
were at an end Such measm*es can only be justi- 
fied by strong necessity, and though it is impossible 
to regard them without a feeling of honor, Ave must 
not, under the indulgence of such a feeling, forget 
the paramount necessity of upholding military loy- 
alty and suboidination, and the dueful mischief of 
which an insurgent army might be the cause 

The aimy bemg once more in a state in Avhich it 
might be trusted to meet an enemy, Major Munro 
piepared to take the field as eaily as possible aftei the 
rams ; the 15th Septembei was fixed for the rendez- 
vous of the troops from the different cantonments 
Before the army was put in motion, intelhgence 
was received that the enemy had advanced seve- 
lal parties of horse, and throAvn up some breastwork 
on the banks of the Soane to impede the passage 
of the English. To lemove this obstacle, Major 
Champion Avas dispatched Avith a detachment and 
four field-pieces to cioss the nver some miles below 
the place where the main body were to pass, and ad- 
vance on the opposite bank for the puipose of dis- 
lodging the enemy and covering the landing of the 
British troops It was important that Major Cham- 
pion should aiTive on one side of the river at the same 
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cii^M time timt tlio main bmlj reaclietl tlio other Tliu 
nio\cnicnt8 of both jrtrts of the British force T\ero 
regulatoil -mtli n view to Bccnro this — and witli so 
much prociBioii were they executed, that Major 
Ciifliiipion R detachment began to fire on tlio cnemj' 
at the moment Tvhon tlio van of Sliyor Munro s army 
ni»jH?ared on the opposite bank TIio enenij' was 
pooii dislodged — tlio English force was thus enableil 
to cross the nror adthoat molestation, and in four 
hours the operation was completed 3fq[or 3fnnro 
then contmued his march towards Boxar, whore the 
enemy laj On the 22nd October he omrod there, 
and encamped just beyond the range of the enemy s 
shot. lie found thorn intrenched with the Ganges 
on their left and the Tillage of Bnxar in their rear 
Tlio first intention of Major Munro was to attack 
them before day break on the morning after his 
amvol Some spies wore sent out to ascertam in 
what part of their encampment the force of their 
artillery Jay whore tlio tents of the viaer and 3feer 
CoBsim stood, and whether the Bntish artHIery could 
bo brought to bear on the enemy s right, Mi^Jor Mnnro 
bemg resolTed to avoid attacking them on their left, 
in order, and he, ” that we might have a better chance 
to drive them mto the Ganges than they should us."^ 
Midnight arrived without bnnging back the spies 
The Bntish commander concluded that they had 
fallen mto the hands of the enemy and he resolved 
to postpone the attack till the following morning 
As the day broke, two of the spies returned and 
• Endence of Major Munro Pint Report 
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repoited that tlie enemy had been under aims all chap vi 
night, that they had been moving theii* artiUeiy, 
and that the ■women and tieasme had been sent 
a'way A reconnoissance took place, and many of the 
enemy’s troops weie perceived under arms, but not 
beyond the mtienchmeuts ; and it was the opinion 
of Major Muuio and all the officers who accom- 
panied him, that the bustle apparent in the enemy’s 
camp was a femt “ In this belief,” said the major, 

“ I letmned to om* camp, ■wishing they would come 
out and attack us, foi om* aiToy was encamped in 
order of battle.”^ His ‘wish was giatified At eight 
o’clock the field-officer of the day announced that 
the enemy’s right was m motion, and that he was 
confident that they were seiiously lesolved on mak- 
mg an attack The diums weie immediately or- 
deied to beat to aims, the troops advanced fiom 
then encampment, and in a few mmutes Avere ready 
to receive the approachmg enemy The action com- 
menced at mne and laged till twelve, when the 
enemy gave way They retired, howevei, leisuiely, 
blowmg up several tumbrils and thiee large maga- 
zines of powder as they went off The Biitish 
aimy broke mto columns to pursue , but pursmt 
Avas frastiated by the vizier saciificmg paid of his 
army to preserve the lemamdei Two miles fi’om 
the field of battle was a rivulet, over which a biidge 
of boats had been constructed This the enemy 
destioyed befoie their lear had passed oim, and 
thiough tins act about two thousand of them AA^erc 
■^ Evidence of Major Munro, First Report 
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cn^n <lroiniCKl or othendso lost Dostmctivo os ^vns this 
proceeding It iro-s Pnjs Major Munro, «tl(o best 
piece of gcncmlship Shoojah ad DowIaU sheared that 
day , iK^causc if I Imd cros'«Hl tho nviilet Mith tho 
army, I ivould cither Imvo tnhon or drowned his 
^Iiolc army In tho CarnTOrmssn, and como up with his 
treasure and jewels and Cossiin AJi Khans jewels, 
winch I was Informed, amounted to between two 
and three millions"* 

Tho Bntish force engaged m this memorable 
battle conslstod of eight hundred and fiftr-seven 
Europeans, fire thousand two hundred and nmoty- 
soven sopofB, and nine hundred and eighteen native 
cavalry makiog a total of seven thousand and se- 
venty*two men. They had a train of nitiUeiy of 
twenty field-pieces Tho force of the enemy ac- 
cording to some reports, amounted to sixty thousand 
men, and tho lowest estimate fixes it at forty thour 
sand Of this vast number two thousand were left- 
dead upon the field of battle, exclusive of those who 
perished from the destruction of the bridge the 
enemy also lost ono hundred and thirty-three pieces 
of cannon of various sixes The loss of the Enghsh 
m killed and wounded was severe, amounting to 
no less tbnn eight hundred and forty-seven. The 
situation of the wounded enemy wus pibahle, hut they 
received all the attention which it was m the power 
of the victors to afford Surgical assistance could 
not be rendered for all that was avadahle was in- 
Bufficient to meet the wants of the wounded of the 
• Endence of Msjor Monro Fint Iteport, 
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Euglisli aimy ; but for five successive days the field chap vi 
was tiavei-sed in search of those in whom life was 
not extinct, and rice and water bestowed on all who 
would receive it To ensure the due discharge 
of this humane provision, it was peisonally su- 
perintended by the commander-in-chief, who thus 
shewed that, although when ciicumstances leqmred 
seventy he would not shrink from its exercise, he 
was not less prompt m executing the gentle offices 
of charity than m enforcmg obedience to the de- 
mands of militaiy law. 

On the day after the battle the Empeior ad- 
diessed a letter to Major Mum-o, congi-atulatmg 
liim on the victoiy which he had gained over the 
viziei, by whom the Empeior alleged he had been 
treated as a pnsonei — sohciting the protection of 
the English, and adding, that though he had been 
in camp with the vizier he had left him on the night 
before the battle. The British army remamed seve- 
lal days at Buxar, making provision for the wounded 
and bmying the dead. Major Munro then maiched 
in the du’ection of Benares The Emperor maiched 
with his guards in the same direction, and eveiy 
mght pitched his tent withm a very short distance 
of the British encampment Subsequently to the 
transmission of the letter, the Emperor had sought 
an interview with Major Munro, in which he re- 
newed his request for Bntish piotection, and offered 
to bestow m return the dommions of Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah, or any thing else which the British Govern- 
ment might please to demand. Majoi Munro had 
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cn,^M rofcrrtJ tlio Ruhject to tliocc nndor whom ho was 
noting and declined giving nn^ countenance to 
the EmjKirors wishes until nnthonrctl hy instmc- 
t ions from Cnicuttn At length instructions arrived 
Tiioj* ^voro favoiimblo to tlio Emperor, and lie was 
thenceforward regarded ns under British protection 
^^^ho that had seen the throno of DcUu nt the sum- 
init of its power could liavoanticipatod a penod when 
the lawful successors of those monarchs, to whom 
myriads of dependent princes bent in lowly acknow- 
ledgment of subjection, should ho flying with a few 
guards from the face of ono of his own semiDts, and 
humbly supplicating protection against him from 
an ofllcor who held tho commission of a Bovereign 
ruling a country of no great extent at the western 
extremity of Europof BTio that had witnessed the 
appearance in Bengal of the first party of mercantde 
adventurorB from that country — who that liad seen 
them craving ^vitIl profound respect, and acceptmg 
w-itU deep expression of gratitude, the pnvilege of 
carrying on thoir trade without mtemiption — had 
marked their chequered fortune and seen them somo- 
timea fostered and sometimes persecuted but always 
anxious to rocommend themselves to the favoui of 
the Mogul, could have supposed it possible that an in 
vitation to minister to his nnpenal pleasure should nt 
first have been coldly evaded — that it should have 
given nse to doubt, hceitation, and reference for m 
structions, and should at length have been cautiously 
yielded, after due consideration, by the servants of 
tho merchant strangers into whoso hands had passed 
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as though by enchantment, the balance in which chap. ti. 
weie jioised the destinies of India and its loid 
The Empeior was not the only peison who had 
leason to complam of the friendship of Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah. Meer Cossmi had become anxious to 
enjoy his alliance at a greater distance, and in the 
hope of escapmg had proposed to depart foi a sea- 
son under pretence of collecting revenue. The 
wary viziei was not to be thus deceived Sus- 
pectmg that the real pm-pose of the proposed ex- 
pedition was not that which was piofessed, he ob- 
jected to its bemg undertaken, and Meer Cossim 
was compelled to subnnt. But though the vizier 
thus refused to allow his friend an opportumty of 
collecting his revenues, he was not disposed to foi- 
get that Meer Cossim had purchased his alliance by 
an engagement to pay a monthly subsidy Payment 
was demanded, but Meer Cossim pleaded his in- 
abihty to comply The vizier then called to his aid 
the name of his mastei the Empeior, who, he 
affirmed, was pressing for the Bengal tribute, and 
that if it were not forthwith paid, the effects of Meer 
Cossim would be seized by the imperial officers. 

Meer Cossim, as was natural, besought the friendly 
offices of the vizier to avert this extremity, but the 
vizier declared that he could not interfere, and that 
the accounts must be settled with the Empeior. 

Meer Cossim felt, or affected to be in despair , and 
to shame the viziei mto greater consideration, he 
relmquished the state which he had been accus- 
tomed to maintain, and assumed the mortified habit 
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M nnd bearing of n devotee • The vizior hearing of tbo 
change api>earcd greatly flbocked , bo lost no timo in 
visiting tbo desponding prince, and by repeated as- 
surances of tbo imdiTninlsbed warmth and smeonty of 
his friendship, nt length induced him to abandon the 
dress and deportment by which his fcollngB of disap- 
pointment nnd dejection wero expressed, and reas- 
sumo his pnnccly Iiabillments and mode of life But 
iMecr Cossim had yet to gain further oxpenence of 
the chameter of his friend His troops became oln 
morons fortlicirpay, nnd surronnded the tent of their 
master demandmg a settlement Mcor Cossim was 
unprepared with the ordinary coin of the country ,*f 
nnd to appease them bo was obbgcd to have recourse 
to a cherished hoard of gold This, however was 
not a process to be repeated, and to avoid the neces- 
sity of again resorting to it, Jleer Cossim resolved to 
got nd of on army which he was no longer able to 
pay without trenching upon resources that were re- 
served for the Inst pressure of extremity The not 
ous troops wero headed by Soraroo the wretch who 
had boon the willing instrument of executing the 
murderous orders of the Nabob at Patna. To him 
Jleer Cossim communicated his Intention of dispens- 
ing with the services of the force which he command- 

• Thi» !• m Scott ■ Hiitoiy of Bcngil (cm the an thont y 
of ^rtuch itateniciit rett®) to be regarded as a great refleo- 
tionon a patron. — See page4JW 

f The c iii rency n almcwt cxclaBiTel 7 lilTer Gold is scaicelj 
m use, except for the fedmeabon of peraonal omamciitB, or fen- the 
porposo of hoarding for which it w more conrenient than lilTer 
BM affardmg the means of secreting great Tslue m a small ^lece 
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ed, and lie requested that the cannon, as well as the chap vi. 
aims and accoutrements of the men, might be re- 
turned to one of his officem Sumroo was not pre- 
pared to recognize the justness of the demand; 
he had a strong opimon of the right of possession 
He answered that the articles belonged to those 

who had them in their keeping, and his practice 

*■ 

illustrated his principle. He immediately tendered 
the services of himself and his battahons to the 
vizier, by whom they were most giuciously accepted. 

Such an accession to the vizier’s aimy was valuable, 
and it is not recorded that the piince enteriained 
any scruples on account of the arms and eqmpments 
of the men having been fuimshed at the expense of 
his friend This transfer had taken place before the 
battle of Buxar. Sumioo had there acted on be- 
half of the vizier ; but, as has been seen, he gained 
for his new employer neither honour nor advantage 
The day after the discharge of the troops by Meer 
Cossim his tents were sm’rounded by the troops of 
the vizier, who, suspecting that his fiaend’s stock of 
gold was not exhausted, was desiious of transferring 
it into his own coffers Meer Cossim was mounted 
on an elephant, and carried to the camp of his ally 
A rigid mvestigation was made as to the extent of 
his effects, and all that could be discovered were 
appiopriated by the vizier. Meer Cossim, howevei, 
was able to secrete a number of valuable jewels, 
which were dispatched by one of his followers to the 
Roliilla country. 

In the plunder of his friend, the vizier obseiwed 
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noitlicr modcmtion nor morcy IIo would Iiavo 
(nkcn (ho lost nipco wMcli Sfecr Cossim possessed 
if lio had boon able to discover where it was de- 
posited But ^hilo thus indulging bis mpacity 
■nithout restraint, ho stcadil} refused — and his con 
duct in this respect \ras certainly crc<litablo — to 
Rirrendor Moor G)«slm into the hands of tho Eng 
lish Tho demand had been made before the battle 
of Btixar and rejected , it was repeated afterwards 
^nth no bettor success When Mryor llnnro ar- 
nvcfl nt Benares^ tho vitlor dispatched to him an 
envoy named Beny Bahadar, to make proposals of 
peace Tho major insisted ns a preliminary upon 
tho delivery of Mccr C<«3im and Sumroo Deny 
Bnhadar declared the concession of this demand to 
bo impossible, but said that if it were abandoned, 
tho vizier would give twenty five lacs of mpeefl to 
the Company towards tho oxjicnseg of the war 
twenty five lacs to tho army and eight lacs to the 
British commander Tho manner in which th 
proposal was received by Jltyor Munro is thus re 
latod by himself — " My answer was, that if he gavi 
me nil the lacs in his treasury I would male ui 
peace with him until he had dehvered me up thos( 
murdering rascals for I never could think that m^ 
receiving eleven or twelve laca of rupees* was i 
sufficient atonement for the blood of those unfortu 

* Be*ide» the eight le» intended u u perKmal pre»ent to him 
kU Mid™" Mimro. had tbe propowl been complied with wooh 
have thflied m the twenty fire laca dengned for the army 
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nate gentlemen who were murdered at Patna This chap vi 
decisive declaration silenced the viziei’s envoy, and 
he departed. He returned after a time, in the hope 
of softening the British commander, but tlfbjatter 
lefused to vary his determination m the slightest de- 
giee. Beny Bahadur then requested that an officer, 
named Captain Stables, might accompany him back, 
as the captain was familiar with the country language, 
and the vizier wished to make a proposal to him 
The officei whose piesence was thus sought was left 
by liis commander at peifect libeity to accept or 
dechne this invitation accoiding to his own dis- 
cretion. Major Mum’o told him that he neither 
advised nor vnshed him to go, as he might peihaps 
meet the fate of the sufferers of Patna. Captain 
Stables, however, resolved to mcur the danger, and 
he proceeded to the vizier’s camp A compromise 
was now proposed. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah would not 
deliver up Meer Cossim, but he was ready to with- 
diaw from hmi his protection (if protection it were) 
and comuve at his escape With regard to Sumroo 
the vizier was prepared to go further. He would not 
sui render him, though his scmple was mexplicable, 
inasmuch as the course which he proposed as a sub- 
stitute for this measm’e was moie dishonomable 
than the surrender would have been. His plan was 
that two or thi’ee gentlemen from the Enghsh camp 
who were acquainted with Sumroo’s person should 
visit the camp of the viziei Sumioo was then to be 
invited to an enteitainment, and amidst the festive 

* Evidence of Major Mimro, in First Report 
VOL I 2 H 
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aiA^vi rites ttos to moot liis dcntli m presence of tbo 
Englisli witnesses Tlio vixier snpportcd Ms plnn 
b} an nr^ment seldom neglected In the field of 
Oncntal dialectics — lio oflered Captain Stables a 
laigo sum to uso bw influcnco with bis commander 
to got tbo terms accepted , bat tbo project was not 
one likely to moot tbo conntononce of Englishmen, 
and its fmmor was still doomed to find bis proposals 
rejected 

All hope of making tonns with Sboojah ad- 
Dowlab being at an end tbo British army contmuod 
its march towards AUoliabad Chunargbnr was be- 
meged and a practicable breach oflbeted, but tbo as- 
sault failed fbrongh tbo bad bcbaTioTu of tbo sepoys, 
and tbo success of a second was fynstrated in liko 
manner by tbo faUuro of tbo Enropecn troops who 
led tbo ran these running back, the whole gave way 
In tbo meantime Shoojob-ad-DowInb was endeavour- 
mg to get mto tbo rear of the Bntish army, and 
one object of this moTcment inis to carry off the 
Emperor But tbo attempt was unsuccessful Mtyor 
Munro converted the siog© of Cbunargbur mto a 
blockade, and leaving a sufficient fore© to maintain 
it, retired with tho rest of the army to Benares 
Sboojab-nd-EowIab continuing to approach the En 
gbsh commander concentrated his force by with- 
drawing the detachment from Cbunargbur m expec- 
tation of a general action.* The two armies, how- 
ever long re main ed in a state of quiescence, and 

* Sepomte Letter frtTm Fort "Wniniin 30tli June, 1765 MB 
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befoie activity was again manifested Major Miinro 
had relinquished his command and quitted India 

The death of Meer Jaffiei, which occuired in 
Februaiy, placed the throne of Bengal once more at 
the disposal of the English authorities. The com- 
petitoi-s were Noojum-ad-Dowlali, the second son of 
Meer Jaffier (but the eldest suimving), and the infant 
son of Meeiun. The foimei was on the veige of 
manhood, the latter was only about six yeai’S of age 
As both were illegitimate, neither had any legal light 
to the succession; but both had enjoyed the advantage 
of having been publicly lecogmzed by the former 
Nabob as entitled to it."^ The Biitish Goveimneut 
deteimmed in favour of the candidate of nper age 
Their decision appears to have been influenced 
by a regal d to the public feeling in his favoui*, and 
by a pmdent desire to avoid giving to the succession 
the appeaiauce of a new levolution. Piewously the 
new Nabob seems not to have stood high in then 
esteem They avowed that they had no favourable 
opinion either of his abihties or hjs character ;f but 
banang liis illegitimacy, Noojum-ad-Dowlah was the 
successor to whom the Mahometan law pointed 
The son of Meerun was an infant, as were the 
younger children of Meer Jaffier, and though the 
elevation of one of these might have contributed to 

* Mr, Leycester, a member of council, testifies to the recog- 
mtion of Noojum-ad-Dowlah, and another of the Company’s ser- 
vants, Mr Sykes, to that of Meerun’s son See Third Report 

t Letter fi-om Government of Fort Wdliam to Court of Direc- 
tors, 8th Feb 1 765 MS 
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cn^\L incrtnso tlie nctiml po^er of tlio Company, It would 
nleo Im\o rendered that poflrer more consincuous 
tliau mis desired nnil to roraoTo tbo succession out 
of the family of (ho Into Nabob might, ns tlio coun 
cil oliscrvcd, cronto trouble*' ” But thougli tlio now 
Nnlwb apparently ascended tbo musuud according 
to ordinary rules ho was. In olTcct, but tho creature 
of tho Dntish power and In bestowing on him tho 
throne tho opportunity oITordcd for adduig to the 
stnhilit} of tlint power nos not neglected. Tho ten 
dency of events for some years past had been to throw 
on tho Companys govcnimont tho military defence 
of tho three provinces They woro now to ho for- 
mally in> cstod with this office. The Nabob was to be 
roUovcd from tho exponso of keeping up any greater 
nuJitary force than might ho necessary for purposes of 
state, for tho mamtonanco of mtomal peace, and for 
enforcing tho collection of revenue To meet the 
mcrcascd oxpenso that would thus be thrown on the 
Comjianj a monthly payment of five lacs, which 
hlecr Jaffior had made for a short time^ was to be 
continued In advertmg to tlie mcapacity of the 
now Nabob, tho council had promised to take care 
that proper officers were appointed for the mana ge 
ment of the affoiTB of the government.* To ensure 
this was tho next object of anxiety The old Nabob 
had been madly attached to a man named Nun- 
comar, one of the most Jajthleas and profligate poli- 
ticians that could be found even in an Eastern 

* Letter to Court of Direeton 8tli Febrnary 17S6 
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coui't ; to him all the power of the state had been chap vi 
committed almost without control. Nuncomar was 
an enemy, and a tieacherous enemy, to the Enghsh 
The diminution of his power was consequently m- 
disjiensable to the security of their interests, and 
this it was proposed to effect by transfening the 
exercise of the chief authority in the state to one 
beheved to be better entitled to confidence The 
man selected for the office of cliief mimster was 
named Mahomed Reza Khan, and the favour shewn 
liim by the Enghsh gave Nuncomar an opportunity 
'of insinuating that it was mtended to place him on 
the throne Nuncomar’s station gave him great in- 
fluence, and his cunning and activity enabled him 
to make the best use of it for advancmg his own 
ends Without concert with the English authoiities 
he had aiiphed to the Emperor for sunnuds confirm- 
ing Noojum-ad-Dowlah in the succession ; and they 
amved before the fonnal recognition of the Nabob 
by the Bntish government had taken place. But the 
power of that government was in the ascendant 
The influence of the objections raised by Nuncomai 
to the terms proposed by them had been removed — a 
tieaty founded on those terms had been signed, and 
Mahomed Reza Khan had been acknowledged as 
naib or chief manager. Besides the militaiy defence 
of the country, and the recommendation or appoint- 
ment of the chief mmister of the Nabob, the council 
had stipulated for such a degine of influence in the 
ajipomtment of officeis of levenue as should be suffi- 
cient, it was thought, to guaid against any flagiaut 
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^ n1)uec^ in tlmt important branch of tho public Borvico 
All thcpo arrangements mayfairly ho suppwed to Imvo 
Imd their origin in an honest zeal for tho benefit of 
tho Compan}- by whoso sorvnnts they wore made, 
and of tho country to which they belonged. Tho 
saino fa^oumbIo view cannot bo taken of their 
conduct in another instance They renewed with 
Noojum ad Dowlah tho agreement contained m tho 
last treat} made with his father for continuing to 
tho English tho pnvilego of carrying on tho in- 
land trade free from duties, excepting the two and 
a half per cent, paid on salt Not only was this 
imrcasonablo and unjust m itself, but it was m direct 
contravention of positive orders from the Company at 
homo Tho Court of Directors, by letter dated 8th 
robraary 1704 had required the inland trade to be 
discontinued Tho Court of Proprietors shortly afte> 
wards rccommondod a reconsideration of the subject, 
with a view to Its regulation in such a manner as 
should “prevent all further disputes between the 
Soubahdnr and tho Company ** The Court of Di 
rectors accordingly, m a letter dated the Ist June, 
1704 desired the council of Fort William to form, 
■\nth tho approbation of the Nabob — m the language 
of the disimtch, “with his free will and consent, and 
in such a manner as not to afford any just grounds 
of complamt” — a proper and equitable plan for 
carrying on the pnvate trade hut it is to be re- 
marked in giving these directions, the Court took 
occasion to express their disapprobation of those 
articles in tho treaty with Moor Joffier which pro- 
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Tided for the immunity of the Company’s servants chap vi 
from customs duties except on salt, while the ge- 
neral exemption granted hy Meer Cossim was to 
he reversed. The Court write, “These are terms 
which appear to he so veiy injmTous to the Nahoh and 
to the natives, that they cannot, in the veiy natm’e 
of them, tend to any thing hut the producmg gene- 
lal heart-humings and disaffection; and consequently 
there can he httle reason to expect the tranqmllity 
in the countiy can he permanent : the orders theie- 
fore in our said letter of the 8th of Fehmaiy” — 
the ordere directing the entire abandonment of the 
inland tiade — “are to remain in force, until a more 
eqmtahle and satisfactory plan can he foimed and 
adopted.” In the face of these ordeis, the council 
of Calcutta inserted m then* treaty with Noojum- 
ad-Dowlah an article, reserving to the seivants of 
the Company the pnvilege of continumg to tiade 
upon the same terms as had been granted by Meer 
Jaffier — tenns which the Dhectors declared inju- 
rious to both prmce and people, and incompatible 
with the tianquillity of the countiy. Well might 
the authority whose orders were thus set at nought 
address those hy whom the new treaty was framed 
and concluded, iu language of seveie and indignant 
reproof. In expiessing then opimon upon the treaty, 
the Com!, after adverting to this article and to 
their previous ordeis, say, “we must and do consider 
what you have done as an express hi each and vio- 
lation of our ordeis, and as a detei mined lesolution 
to sacrifice the inteiests of the Company and the 
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CHAP VI pence of tlio conntiy to lucmtivo nnd selfish tiovt? 

Ting nnnccounttthio bclmviour puts nn end to all 
confidonco in tlio<o who mode this trenfp 

AVniilo tho private trade was thus secured for tho 
lx*ncfit of tho Company s somints in general, those 
vho had been instrumental in placing tho now Na- 
bob on tho throno bad the usual opportunities of 
promoting thoir o%rn special interests Presents of 
largo amount wore tendered, and thongh for a time 
tho members of council displayed a decent coyness, 
they wore not unrelenting as nsual on sneh oc- 
casions, their scmpIes gavo way before tho argu 
ments of their tempters Tho Nabob dispensed his 
wealth with 0 liberality becoming his rank The 
gratitude of Mahomed Kcza Khan was mnmfestod 
by tho caruostncffl with wldch bo pressed a particf- 
pation In Lis good fortune upon those who had 
bestowed it on him, and Juggnt Seit,t nnzions 
for tho sap2>ort of the Bntiah connciJ m aiding 
his inllaonco with tho Nabob, was ready in the 
spirit of commercial speculation to purchase it. 
Mr Vonsittart had retired from the government 
before tho death of Mecr Joffier, and tho chair 
was occupied by Mr Spencer a gentleman who 
most opportunely for himself had been brought 
from Bombay just in time to improve his fortune to 
the extent of two lacs of rupees. Among other 
largo BhareiB m the shower of wealth were Messrs, 

• Letter to Bengal IJKhFetaiary 1766 

t A banker reUtire of the two nnfcatnnate peraon* murdered 
by Mccr CoMim and locceaaor to tbar vait trade end wealth 
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Johnstone, Leycester, Senior, and Middleton These chap vi 
gentlemen had formed a deputation, to whom was 
entrusted the arrangement with the Nabob of the 
terms of the treaty. Mr Johnstone had formerly 
laid down the principle that money bestowed m re- 
ward of service rendered by the representatives of 
the Company, and by their power and influence, 
rightfully belonged to the Company ; he had ex- 
piessed a tender regard for the reputation of Mr 
Vansittart and his colleagues, by recommending the 
diversion of Meer Cossim’s bounty into another chan- 
nel, lest suspicion should attach to their motives ; 
and he had manifested some disappointment, that 
when a bond of large amount was offered them, it 
had not been immediately placed to the credit of 
the Company His views had undergone a change, 
neither the cause nor the process of which is any- 
wheie explamed ; but he accepted (and did not 
place to the credit of the Company) two lacs and 
thirty-seven thousand rupees — ^his share thus con- 
siderably exceeding that of the governor. Mi Se- 
nior received one lac twenty-two thousand five 
bundled rupees ; Mr. Middleton one lac twenty- 
two thousand five himdreH , Mr Leycester one lac 
twelve thousand five hundred Pleydell,^' 

Bm’dett, and Giay, membei-s of council, received one 
lac each. How the money had been merited in the 
case of Mr. Burdett does not appear, as lie had voted 

* Mr PleydeU, who was dismissed tlie semce for signing an 
oftensive letter to the Court of Direetors (see page 422), had 
been restored 
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cii^vr niono for cnlHng the infant Bon of Mcomn to the 
throne PoHmps it \vns to present tronhlo nneliig 
from Jjfs d/scontent A gcnrccly less rcmarlablo 
object of the Nabobs gonorositj Mns Mr Gideon 
Johastonc, ^vbo \nis not in tho conned, nor at tho 
time bad over been in tho Componjs semce, ho 
rccoivo<l fifty thousand rnpecs for no reason that 
can bo discovered, except that ho mis tho brother of 
tho gontloman n’lio mas chief of tho dcputatiom 
WHiilo tho arrangements consequent on tho death 
of JlccrJafijcnroroio progress, thoivarin tho north- 
ern proWnccs contlnncd to bo carried on to tho ad- 
vantage of tho English Tho conned being, hom- 
over anxious to bring it to on end made o very 
oxtraordmaiy proposal to\ninla accommodation The 
demand for the snrrondor of Sfcor Cossim and Sum 
roo being tho pnncipal obstacle, they expressed 
their mUingncss to rocode from it on one condition 
and tho condition ■was, that the viner should put 
Meor Coaaun and Snmroo to death ‘ns an act of 
justice Tho Court of Directors, when informed 
of the proposal, declared it impossible to belieye 
that this experiment on the Tuders regard for his 
friends was eenously meant, adding veiy justly “ if 
tho law of hospitality forbad his dehvermg them up 
surely it forbad his murdering them 

• Separate Letter to Conrt of Dntetori from GoTeniment of 
Fort WnEam lltb March. 1765 MS 

\ to Bengal, l»th Febrooiy 1766 Itmurt not be for 

gotten i KT CT w er that the tibct had been quite ready to murder 
Somroo 
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Chimargliur and Allahabad surrendered to the chap vi 
Enghsh in Febmaiy In the latter place the Em- 
peror took up his residence. The vizier fled to 
Lucknow, and from thence to seek refuge among 
the RohiUas Meer Cossim had made his escape 
from the protection of the vizier, and followed the 
jewels which he had preseiwed fi’om the plunder 
to which he had been subjected Sumroo, havmg 
no affection for a falling cause, was seeking a new 
service. 

The power of the vizier had indeed been com- 
pletely bioken, and the Enghsh were in a con_^tion 
to strip him altogether of dominion, or to tolerate 
his retention of it upon any terms which they 
pleased to dictate; but before his fate was deter- 
mmed Mr. Spencer had ceased to be the head of 
the British Government in Bengal, and Clive, who 
dm mg his residence m England had been created an 
lush Peer, anived to supply Ins place. The cir- 
cumstances under which this appointment had taken 
place being remarkable, it will be proper to sus- 
pend the progi’ess of the narrative for a shoit space 
in order to take a brief view of them. 

The unsettled state of Bengal, the setting up and 
pulhng down of kmgs which for some years past had 
been the pimcipal busmess of the English authoii- 
ties there, the oppiession of the people and the 
distress caused by the interference of poweifril 
foieigners with their industry and tiade, the coi- 
iTiption alleged to prevail among the Company’s 
servants, and the financial embarrassments winch 
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cii^Ti lind jinralpwl tlio Compnnys operations nnd placed 
tlicir credit m dungcr Imd nttractod a largo slmro of 
public attention in England Tbo sensation pro- 
duced bj tbo extraordinary intelligence Tvbicb year 
after year bad brought from Bengal, iras naturally 
greater among those 'n bo had an immediate mtercst m 
tbo prosjwnty of tbo Comjmny The propnotors ’svoro 
readil} alarmed by any thing wbicb threatened their 
income with diminution or the sources whence it 
was derived with danger nnd the state of their nfiaire 
in Bengal was sncli as well to justiiy discontent with 
tlio post and dark forohodlngs for the futuro* Party 
spint and porBonoI feeling added to the elements of 
disturbance, and gave abundant indications that a 
storm was inovitablo nnd not far distant. Clive 
after bis rotnm bad naturally bcMDn led to mix much 
in tbo field of Indian politics. Such talents and 
information could not have been despised m n man 
destitute of oxtrinaio aids to fame, but in Chvo tboy 
were supported by vast wealth oud great parlia 
montary influonce Ho had formerly been on terms 
of friendship oith on able and influential director of 
the Company named Subvan. They afterwards bo- 
camo alienated from each other and a short time only 
was required to change mdiflerence mto bitter hatred 
As the contest between these two ohiefe advanced, 
the greater part of thepropnetors became arrayed on 
the side of one or the other of the combatants and 
each party strove to multiply the number of their 
adherents and mcrease their strength on a division 
by splitting large amounts of stock for the purpose 
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of creating fictitious Yotes.^' The directors at that chap vi. 
time seived for only one yeai, and the result of the 
annual election afibided a test of the comparative 
strength of parties The first pitched battle be- 
tween Clive and Sulivan was fought at the elec- 
tion of 1763, and Chve was defeated But he was 
gradually gaining stiength, and his own exertions to 
mciease his power were aided by the co-operation 
of circumstances. Before the time anived for re- 
newing the contest, a special general court was 
called, upon the reqmsition of the prescnbed num- 
ber of proprietois, there bemg, as was declaied, “just 
leason to be alanned at the present dangerous and 
critical situation of the Company’s afiau’s in Bengal 
and othei parts of India ” The obj'ect of those who 
had called the comt was to prepare the way for 
the letm’n of Chve to Bengal; but aftei thiee days’ 
discussion, amajoiity of the proprietois deteimmed 
against putting to the vote a motion, refen mg back 
to the Court of Directoi-s foi reconsideration the 
lecent appointment of Mi. Spencer to the chair 
of that presidency. This new defeat served but to 
give fresh spmt to Chve and his supporters They 
weie deficient of votes — ^more were made and an- 
othei comt was called. Here, after a fierce debate, 
a resolution was earned, to the effect that it was the 
desire of the geneial court that Loid Chve should 

* Five hundred pounds stock then constituted a qualification to 
vote, and Chve on one occasion employed one hundred thousand 
pounds in the creation of votes His friends were equally active 
to the extent of their abihty 
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cn^M iKJnppointod to tho oxorciso of tlio chief civil nnd 
niilitaiy nuthonty fn Bengal 

This was n great victory, bat it was as yet imper- 
fect Tlio outworks bad been carried — tho citadel, 
wliich Avas tho scat of tho oxccutivo power, was next 
to bo stomiofl — and Chvo dcclinetl acceding to tho 
^vi^lh cxprc<tscd in liis favour, until ho was assured 
of tho support of tiioso to ^hom ho would bo 
directly accountable, and who possessed so largely 
tho power of aiding or frustrating tho success of bis 
administration At a subsequent genond court the 
subject was renewed It was moved that the court 
should bo informed what measures bad boon taken 
by tho Court of D/rcctore in coasoquenc© of the 
resolution respecting Chvo A letter addressed by 
ordor of tho Court of Directors to Clive, and bis 
answer, were produced Tbo former enclosed copy 
of tbo resolution of tho general court, expressed 
Uio readiness of tho Court of Directors to carry it 
into efibet nnd to prepare for his lordship s passage 
Chvo 8 reply addressed to tho secretaiy was redan 
dant neither in words nor information It ran thus 
— Sir I have received your letter enclosing copy 
of the resolution of the last general court. I must 
desire you will return the (hrectors my thanks 
for their offers of preparing every convenience for 
my passage ” The letters having been read, an m 
quiry was made, whether Clive would express him 
self ready to accept the appointment which the 
court desired should bo conferred upon hnn ? Clive 
UTshed to postpone his answer till after the elec 
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tion of directors tlien approaching. A motion was chap vi 
made liy one of his opponents, that as Loid Clive 
declined to accept immediately the service proposed 
to him, the Comi: of Du’ectors should he desired to 
make “ the proper arrangements in the present cri- 
tical situation of the Company’s affau’s foithivith.” 

This gave lise to a debate, in the comse of which 
Chve again spoke. His language was more exphcit 
than it had previously been, and he avowed that his 
mam objection to an immediate acceptance of the 
honom* tendered him lested on his hostihty to Mr. 

Sulivan, then deputy chaiiman He said, “ that he 
differed so much fiom” that gentleman with regard 
“ to the measures necessary to be taken for the good 
of the Company, that he could not consider” him “ as 
a proper chaii-man of the Cornii of Diiectom — that 
it would be m vam for him to exert himself as he 
ought m the office of governor and commander-m- 
chief of their (the Company’s) forces, if his measures 
weie to be thwarted and condemned at home, as 
they piobably would be, by a Court of Duectois 
under the mfluence of a chairman whose conduct, 
upon many occasions, had evmced his ignorance 
of East India affairs, and who was also known 
to be his peisonal and inveterate enemy; that it 
was a matter totally indifferent to him who filled 
the chair if Mi. Suhvan did not — but that he 
could not, consistently with the regard he had foi 
his OAvn reputation, and the advantages he should 
be emulous of establishing foi the Company, pro- 
ceed 111 the ap])omtment with which they had ho- 
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CH AP Ti nourcd Jiim If tlmt gentleman continued to Imre tijo 
lend nt Iiome"* This called up Sir Sulivan, ^\Iio 
“ eTj»ro<»5ed liimsclf rcadj to co-opemto in the most 
hoiioumblo and fncmUy manner In any measures 
tlmt might prove ngroonhlo to his lordship and con- 
dneho to the Company s Interest, in confirmation 
thereof, ho pledged his faith and honour with the 
Court ** A wish was expressed by many propne- 
tors that the diiTtrenccs hehvccn the contendmg 
parties might bo consigned to obhvion, and the 
sceno which followed seems to have been one of no 
ordinary c-Tcifement The record sny^ “on omica- 
blo conclusion of all difficulties and dUTerences upon 
tho occasion havmg ^nth great energy and very 
patbotlcally, been rccommondod from motives of the 

* Malcolm a Ue of Clire roL ii page* S91 232 — Sir John 
AfaJcoIm profetaca to qaoto from o AIS report dr&vnx xrphy Sir 
Henry Straefaey Hb eutbonty baa been foDowrd m relating tbe 
anhatonce of CHitq a apeecb hb report being tbo moat foil that la 
extant, and probably the moat correct. In ba narrabre of some 
other part! of tbu eenea of tianaactiona Sir John Afalcolm b 
oxccediii^y maccorate He atatn (roL n. p 2S4) that the letter 
of tbe Co^ of Directcra to COire informed him that a aiip waa 
ready to receive him TTua a not tbo &cf— tbe le tter only 
stated the c oui ’ t a reodineaa to prepare every conTenience for 
hiapasaage, m tbe manner that might be moat agreeable to'* bun. 
Kir John Malcolm a report of Clrre a anawer u atID wider frem 
tbe troth Clive la repreaented aa having replied, that, for 
reaaona be had atsigned at tbe general coert, be ctrald not think 
of ^heTV mg tin he knew the reault of the election of dnectam, 
which was to take plmyt m the enromg month. Tho letter of 
Chve which will be found m the text, (xntains nothing of tbu 

Sir John bad evnkntiy nerer aeen either the letter of the Court or 

Cbre a answer 
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great benefits that might accrue to the nation in chap vi 
general and to the Company m jiaidicular theiefiom; 
his lordship then signified, that he would declare his 
final resolution in a few days”"*^ The motion ap- 
peals to have been withdiuwn, and thus ended this 
stormy debate. The few days’ consideiation re- 
quired by Clive produced nothing but a letter to 
the Comd; of Directors, reiterating his refusal to 
proceed to India while his rival, Mi. Suhvan, had 
the lead at home.f But the annual election of 
du’ectoi*s was approaching, and upon its result the 
final detennmation of Chve depended. It passed, 
and neither party had any great cause for tnumph, 
about one half the number of du*ectors being re- 
turned by each party t The balance of success, 
however, was rather in favom* of Chve. Sulivan, it 

* Minutes of General Court MS 

t This letter Sir John Malcolm appears to have mistaken for 
that addressed by Chve to the secretary of the Company, in an- 
swer to the letter of the Court of Directors espressmg their 
readmess to make provision for his passage Between the wntmg 
of the two letters a general court had been held, and it was m 
consequence of what then took place that the second letter was 
written 

X Su John Malcohn states, that at one of the general courts, 
in which the appomtment of Chve was discussed, the party of 
Mr Suhvan was desirous of obt ainin g a ballot , but that, though 
upwards of three hundred propnetors were present, the proper 
number of signatures to a reqmsition could not be obtamed It 
seems, however, incredible that, while Mr Suhvan was able to 
procure his own election, though by a bare majonty, and to carry 
with hun as many supporters as amounted to nearly half the 
Court, he should have been unable to find mne propnetors willing 
to demand a ballot on a question m which he took a deep in- 
terest 
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cii^vi 13 pnld, eocurctl Ids own oloction by a majonty of 
onl} ono , and notm and Bolton, botli fnonds 

of Ciivc wore appointed to tbo clmlrs. CJiro no 
longer booitatcd to comply bnt accepted the ap- 
pointment Avlilcli lie was regarded os so pro-omi 
nontly fitted to fill 

Among tbo points In dispute botTreon Cllvo and 
Ills opponents was ono of great personal importance 
to bJmseJf — tbo possession of the jogbiro granted 
blm by Mccr Jofiior after tbo retreat of tbo Sliaxadn 
For tbreo years bo received the profits. The Court 
of Directors then forbade any further payments 
being made ordered tbo future profits to be earned to 
tbo account of tbo Company, and rctjmred nccoTmts 
of all payments provjonsly made * Cbro thereupon 
instituted a suit m Chancery against the Company 
■winch -was not decided -when bo wus called to re- 
sume tho government of Bengal Ho then pro- 
posed an arrangement, which, with some slight 
modification ■was accepted and earned into effect. 
It was agrood that Clive should retain the jaghire 
for ten years, if ho should bvo so long and that at 
tho tonnmation of that period, or upon his death at 
an earber date, it should revert to the Company 
All difficulties "were now remo'ved, and Cbve de- 
parted for the scene where, some years before, ho 
bad bud the foundations of the wealth and power to 
which he had attorned Vast was the contrast be- 
tween this and his first visit to India ^ 

Cbve arrived at Calcutta on the 3rd May 1766 
* liCtter to Bengtl 2 7 th April, 1763 


A.D 17M 
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Ho had been accompanied fiom England by t'svo chap vj 
civil servants of the Company, Mr. Sumner and 
Ml Sykes , and these, "vvitli Mr. Verelst and General 
Caraac, -svere to foim a select committee, vested 
Tvith exti-aoidmaiy jioweis, to puisue whatever 
means they should judge most pioper to lestore 
peace and tranquillity to the countiy. Whenever 
it could be done conveniently, the council at large 
were to be consulted ; but the power of determining 
was to lest in the committee alone As soon as 
peace and tranqmllity should be “lestored and esta- 
blished in the soubahdaiship of Bengal,” the extra- 
oidinary powers of the committee were to cease, 
and the committee itself to be dissolved f At the 
time of Clive’s ariival, the son of Meer Jaffier was in 
peaceful possession of the throne of Bengal, under 
the piotection of the English Government, before 
whose victoiious arms the Vizier was flying, while, 
with the Emperor, relations of fiiendly alliance had 
been established. The state of affairs was theiefoie 
•widely different from that which had presented itself 
to the imaginations of the proprietors dunng the 
stormy contest which pieceded the appointment of 
Chve ; and but for the fact that the relations of the 
Company’s government and the Vizier weie yet to 
be detei mined, the committee would scarcely have 
been waiTanted m exercising the extiaoidinaiy 

* Mr Sumner was one of the servants dismissed for signing an 
offensive letter to the Court of Directors He had been restored 

t Letter from the Court of Directors to Bengal, 1st June, 

1764 
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powers Antli wliicli tliej* Imd been invcfltc<l Clive 
seems to Imvo been disnppointed that there this so 
little left for him to achiove, and ho felt more 
cspccmlly nggnovctl by the government having pro- 
%idc<l a Bucccpsor to Mccr TolTier before his arrival 
The promptitude of the council might have been 
influenced by news of personal advantage but the 
du^^^tlsfaction of CIivo \vns unreasonable, and must 
bo referred to n feeling more lofly perhaps than 
that of his nvnh but not more dismtercsted Tho 
ardour of the council might bo stimulated by cupi- 
dity — the complaints of CJivo ivero tho frmts of 
disappointed ambition Nothing could have been 
moro pomiclous than to keep tho succession to tho 
throne m abeyance for sovoml months, nothing 
coaid have tended more directly to nnsottlo the 
country to relax tho springs of government, and to 
shako tho foundations of obedience Chve him 
self would certainly not hare acted m the manner 
in which ho professed to think that his predecessors 
should have acted 

Tho committee lost no time m entenng upon 
their duties , hut, ns might have been expected, 
the members of council shewed no alacrity in ro- 
cognixmg their authority Mr Loycester and Mr 
Johnstone were desirous of obtaining some explana- 
tion from the committee as to the meaning and 
mtent of their power*, which were especially limited 
to the restoration of peace and tranquillity hut 
Chve answered, that he would not discuss such 
points — that the committee themselves wore the 
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sole juclges of their omti powers, and were resoh^ed 
to cany them into execution The fieice and 
haughty beaimg of Clive silenced Ins opponents, if 
it did not satisfy them ^ 

A subject which was among those that fiist occu- 
pied the attention of the committee, was one which 
the council would gladly have postponed. The 
enoiTnous piesents, by which many of the Com- 
pany’s seivants had enriched themselves at the ex- 
pense of opulent and powerful natives, had atti acted 
attention at home The danger and the scandal of 
permitting such piactices to be continued nuthout 
restraint had been felt, and it had been resolved to 
prepare forms of covenant to be executed by the 
civil and mihtaiy seiwants of the Company, binding 
them not to accept the gift of any land, rents, or leve- 
nues whatevei, nor of any othei property, beyond a 
very small amount, ■without the consent of the Com t 
of Diiectors. The covenants had anived at Calcutta 
in Januaiy, but the council had not taken any steps 
towaids piocuring their execution, and, indeed, as 
the death of Meer Jaffier and the accession of his 
eldest surviving son immediately followed the ai- 
rival of the covenants, it is obvious that a hasty 
execution of those documents would to the council 
have been exceedingly mconvement. It a2)peais, 
also, that they disapproved of them on principle , 
they thought them too unreasonable and absurd to 

* Letter from Clive to General Camac — Malcolm’s Memoirs, 
vol u page 321 — Jolmstone’s Letter to the Propnetors of East- 
India Stock, page 31 
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cii^-VT 1)0 ndojitod or nctcd upon One of tlicjr own body 
btntcd, tlint lio had heard from life hrothron that 
fho regulation appeared to them bo now and extra- 
ordinary, and seemed hablo to so many objections, 
that they jrroposed sending homo a romonstrance 
against it setting forth their reasons for jndgmg the 
measure moxiiedient and improper* Tho select 
committee took n diflcrent viow They peremp- 
torily required that tho covenants shonJd bo exe- 
cuted and tho demand mot with little resistance, 
though it excited much discontent 

* Johnitone t Letter to IV o yri tto n oi £aft lodio StocIc« pige 
C3 Wr Johrutone laboart to »iicw tiiat eren thcrogh tbe core 
naoU bad been the members of ctmncQ might, nrcrertbeleai 

bare rceored tho preientsi and bu rmonlog m the foUcrv 
ing patsago i« ccrtninly omiulng if not eonTmong j — It u 
nud that tbe corcmmti bad amved bdoro tbe death of Meer 
Ja£er; that tboae coreoantx might to hare hem zmmedistdf 
rigned rrhich vrould hare effectoally pr e r en ted the receinng 
tbe present! and that therefore tbe gentlemen ongbt to be m 
DO better case thnn if they bad ngned the corenanti 1 ansver 
that tbe covcnanti do not abaohitelv prohibit the accepting 
preaenti in all cases, bnt onty reqnlie tbe consent of the dnecton 
to fxidi prcaenti The lotentioii of whicb plainly ttss to mtiCN 
dace a cbeck which did not before exati that tho dnectof* of 
tbe Cotnpeny and still more tbe whole propneton shonld bam 
a power of mqmry Into tie motires for which roeb preecnti were 
grren and rec ei red i end when these motirea ibonid appear to bare 
been perfectly with &jr and boncnnBhle conduct with 

respect to tbe Company s affiur* it was not to be suppoeed that 
the directors or tbe propnotors would ohstmot thar serrants 
from accepting preeents agreeable to the umreTial practice of tbe 
cotmtry or eeue epon sudi pre sents and appropriate them to 
thcmeelTes when they were tmly given merely as presents and 
by which tbe Company lost nothing tbongb mdivninals ^ere 
benefited. The presents hi queatKm can be feirly supported njen 
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This was not the only mortification to which the chap vi 
members of the council were subjected by the 
authoiity of the select committee The Nabob 
complained that his minister, Mahomed Reza Khan, 
had abused liis ofiice, by impoveiishing his mastei’s 
treasmy for the purpose of conciliating the favour 
of the powerful servants of the Conijiany. An lu- 
quii}’- was foithwith instituted into the presents 
which had already been received. It was peihajis 
not conducted m the faiiest spiiit, nor m the 
manner most likely to elicit the truth It was a 
subject of complaint that some of the witnesses 
Aveie subjected to impiisonment, and that their 
testimony was given under the tenor of a militaiy 
foice These circumstances, combined with the 
tendency of Oiiental witnesses to temper the true 
with the agreeable, may be piesumed to have had 
some weight m deteiniimng the charactei of the 
evidence against the offending members of council ; 
but upon then own admission theie was quite 
enough to shew that, when the gifts of fortune fell 
m their way, they were not scrapulously mqmsitive 
as to the dehcacy or propiiety of seizing them. It 
was alleged that they did not follow the precedent 
afforded by Clive and his associates, and at a latei 
date by Vansittart and his council — that they did not 
wait till money was tendered, and then decently 


tills footing — that theywere such as the directois and propnetors 
ought themselves to approve and confirm, even if the gentlemen 
had actually signed the covenants before they received them ” 
■ — Pages 62, 63 
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ciiAP Ti iicccpt it, but tlmtthoir cupidity had ontstnppod tbo 
courtesy of tho Nabob and bis mimstcre — that they 
bad violated the decorum of covetousness by actu- 
ally demanding presents, and that their demands 
had been enforced by menaces To what extent tho 
charge was true it is not worth while to inquire 
Tho accused parties might liavo ovorstoppod tho 
discretion observed by tbeir predecessors,* and this 
was unwise as it exposed them to unnecessary ob- 
loquy , tho presents would have come in duo tune, 
whether demanded or not, and some volontaiy offers 
were certainly made to them. Thoro was probably 
littlo diffbrcnco between thoir conduct and that of 
tholr predecessors, except m ono respect, they 
know that, m indulging their desire for the sudden 
accumulation of wealth, they woro disobeying the 
orders of thoir snperiors. The covenants which 
wore to restram their avarice had amvod, and they 
ought to have boon signed They refromed because 
they intended to profit by tho forbidden sources of 
advantage and then contended that, as the cove- 
nants were not executed, they could not be obliga- 
tory f They thus added to the violation of prmciple, 
of which they were guilty m common with their pre- 
decessors, Q violation of tho positive orders of those 
whom they were bound to obey , and this appears 
to be the chief perhaps the sole, ground of distmo- 

* CQire howerer it matt bo remembered did not think it 
p i p ing toatk. fora jagbne — ot teaithe atked, •wbetlier be tboagbt 
It wrong or not. 

t Letter from Select Committee to Ccrat of Directon lot Oct. 

1755 — Tbird Report, page 438 
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tion between tbeir offence and that of Chve, Van- chap 
sittart, and others.^ 

* Mr Jolmstone did not fail to refer to the example of Chve, 
as warrantmg the conduct of himself and his colleagues In a 
long mmute, which he recorded on the 17th June, 1765, he says, 

“ With regard to presents m general, we have the approved 
example of the President, Lord Chve himself, for our gmde, who, 
though this Nabob’s father’s prmcely bounty on his co min g to 
the government had made his fortune easy, and the Company’s 
welfare his only motive for staymg in India, yet acknowledges 
his havmg made use of the mfluence of Juggut Seit to apply for 
a jaghire, which, though amountmg to £30,000 per annum, was 
not thought improper by him to accept of, even in the circum- 
stances of distress he then represents the old Nabob to have been 
m — his hfe twice saved from his troops mutmymg for their 
arrears only by the awe of our arms, and large balances then due 
to the Company, which were not all paid tiU after the revolution, 

1760 ” — ^Third Report, page 434. In his letter to the Proprietors 
of East- India Stock, Mr Johnstone returns to the charge with 
some force of reason, and some fehcity of language “ Let it be 
considered who is the person that appears to push this mqmry with 
a zeal so very active and unrelentmg It is that man whose whole 
fortune, a fortune that is immense, arose from the presents which he 
received upon another occasion from an Indian pnnce, the father 
of the present Nabob, who is now happdy under the protection 
of his lordship’s gratitude, who received that present at a time 
when the Nabob’s treasury was almost empty, when he was 
imable to pay the sums stipulated to the Company for their 
losses, and the sums due for losses to pnvate individuals, which 
were put off to a distant find imcertain day, and when he was even 
unable to pay the presents themselves, for some of which assign- 
ments or tuncaws were given upon the revenue It is he too who 
took a grant of a jaghire for thirty thousand pounds sterhng yearly 
to himself, when by every rule of duty he ought and might have 
obtamed it for the Company.” — ^Letter, page 74 Chve endea- 
voured to draw a distmction between his own case and that of 
others, but the attempt was vam, except as to the alteration m the 
position of the Company’s servants by the introduction of the 
covenants Sir John Malcolm labours strenuouslv, but scarcely 
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ciij^^T A Tory unfnvoumblc report of the condact of 
tho<io ulio Imd boon engaged in placing Noojum-ad- 

XDorc tocccnfallj than OiTC binvel/ in tho nine coTUO^ Rcfctnng 
to the prT«ot» rccared oo the tcccsdon of Noqtnn id DowUh 
Sir John ThcfeprwcnU haro been Jojtl/ wraigned u 

fomulun^ powerful ototKca to the Compony b tcmuti for mah 
lug rcTolutloui by which they were ennehed and it la one of the 
bcanat chargea agumat Chre that hia example waa the angin of 
thia baneful practice The fiict la oot dixpnted ; but it happened 
in thia coao oa in moat otben where mftTI men attempt to 
great, that they reach only the defecta and fail m e vay other 
part. — Metnotra of Chre roL £L pagta 297 298 Aa the uro 
gular indolgenco by dim of hia deaire to possen a fortime u here 
tnatly admitted to be u defect, hia caae ia nrtrully aun endefed. 
Great men can claim noexemptiem from the moral and bonouxahle 
obligahoua to which all men are auliject, nor when th^ nolate 
thoac obligibona can they aecnre a monopoly of the indulgence 
Thoflo who can follow tb^ m nothing elw will £od no di^onlty 
in emoUting their weakness and their VKea Those who followed 
CliTe mi^t bo — they were smaller men— but the exerciae of 
grasping avarice requtrea not high mteBect, and the biographer 
of Cltre might bare remembered that, if the auccetaon of hia 
hero w er e smaller their acquiattiona also were smaller Not one 
of them obtained a jaghire of £50 000 a year "With regard to 
the effect of preaenti m stimnlating reroluboni It la to be ob- 
scTTcd that tboae who placed Noojam bd Dowlah on the motmid 
are leas open to suBpiaan on this ground than them predcceteora 
The arnmgomect which placed Meer Jaffier on the throne was a 
rerolotum that which elevated Ueer Coesun in his place waa 
fJan a rerolotioii. In the caae ofNoojuzn-ad powlah there wanted 
nothing but legitxmaoy of both to constitute him the lawful sue 
cesaor of hia hither } and though in thu respect. Ins title was 
defectire, there waa no competitor who could produce a better 
Among a number of nnpoiect chmna, his was the least imperfect, 
and the regular order of eocce sa ion was odh&ed to as fijr aa 
practicable 

It ia remaitable that CairB himself ahraya seemed to be xm 
pressed with a deep admiration of hia own djamteJestedneaB and 
a amcerc connctiOD that be wbj quite free from fiie offencee 
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Dowlah on the thi’one was made by the select com- chap vi 
mittee to the Court of Duectors. Some of Clive’s 

which he condemned so severely m others These feelmgs are per- 
ceptible, not only in his pubhc statements, where they might be 
assumed from motives of pohcy, but not less in commumcations 
which might be expected tobe more free and unreserved In a letter 
to General Camac, relating the proceedings at the first meetmg 
of the board, he says — “ After dispatching the current busmess 
the board broke up , and to-morrow we sit m committee, when I 
make no doubt of discovenng such a scene as will be shocking to 
human nature They have all received immense sums for this 
new appomtment, and are so shameless as to own it pubhcly ” 

After some further blame of the council, he breaks out into the 
following passionate exclamation “ Alas, how is the Enghsh 
name sunk ’ I could not avoid paying the tribute of a few tears 
to the departed and lost fame of the Bntish nation ” — Malcolm’s 
Memoirs of Chve, vol n page 322 In another letter, written about 
the same time to Mr Palk of Madras, Chve says, “ The large 
sums of money already received and obhgations given for the rest, 
on account of this treaty, are so very notonous through the whole 
town, and they themselves have taken such little pains to conceal 
them, that we cannot, without forfeitmg our honour and reputa- 
tion, possibly avoid a retrospection as far back as the receipt of 
the covenants and MeerJaffier’s death ” — Ibid page 326 Chve 
would have been very unwilling that the retrospection should 
have extended “ as far back as ” the elevation, instead of the 
“ death” of Meer Jaffier , he was very unwilhng that mquiry 
should be made into his jaghire, and expressed himself m language 
of bitter mdignation agamst those who sought to disturb his 
possession In observing the different rule of judgment which he 
apphed to the conduct of others and to his own, it is impossible 
to refrain from the conclusion that either he was guilty of the 
most consummate and odious hypocrisy, or that, where his own 
actions and mterests were concerned, he was subject to the in- 
fluence of aberrations, so far surpassmg the ordmary delusions of 
self-love as to be scarcely consistent wuth perfect samty 

Chve promised that he would not enrich himself by proceed- 
mg to India at the time under review , and he boasted that he 
had kept his word . but he had previously reaped his golden 
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I opponents ivoro men of energy scarcelj inferior to 
Ills own ,* but lie Imd the power to emsb tliom, and 
wns not indisiHisod to exert it Some of tbo dlicon 
tented, to avert worse consequences, retired , some 
of the more refractory were suspended, and no 
incoiisidemblo number ncro ultimately dismissed 

hiirTcat tad for r mtn who wm one of the nebest sobJectR of the 
British crown tho racnficc wm not great. ^ et cren whflo thos 
promirfng and thoi botutuig— wh3e preponng to laoncH the 
thondcr of hit aothontj aguQjt oil who bad manifeated an nndae 
impaticocc to become Rch he abewed that m hmuelf the detire 
of accomolatioa waa not cnbrelj tnbdoed bj the vast amotmt of 
gniti£cBtioa which It hod enjojed On bu amml at hradnii he 
beard of the flaecesafol progre aa of the Britub arms in Bengal 
t report widdj* dtderent from that which be had expected to re 
cerre. He Immediately wrote to o gentleman who acted as one 
of hie Qttonua la Eaghmd metroeting him to inrestmEaet India 
Stock. KliAmrt t<ya of « mlnuie all money that Clire might at the 
time hare in the pohbo fonda or anywhere elae, and aa much aa 
could be borrowed In hia name. To guard aganut others amillng 
themaelres of hie news if the letter ahoold be opened by any one 
except the party to whom it waa addreaaed. tbu matruction was 
WT it t eii m cypher the key to which could be obtained only at the 
East India Hoose So greatwas the anxiety ofthe agoit^Ir 'W’alsb 
that it seems to hare impaired fais consoousnesa and perwen ofrecol 
lection On recemng the letter ho immediately m companywith 
Mr Hoos a <T i r^r n r anH friend of C3iro a. to whom also a letter was 
addressed in cypher proceeded to the East India House to pro- 
cure an Interpretatioa of the myatenoua charactaa fbrgetfol. as 
it would teem tTvt it bang Sunday there was bttle probabihtj 
of the object bang attained 'When the instructian waa decy 
phered, Mr Walsh proceeded to aot upon it. *1110 amount of stock 
bought was not rery large the reason, it is to be presumed, bemg 
that the agents of Chre had not much m o n ey at comman d but 
some was bought at 16^ 'wWch a few months afterwards was 
worth 190 —See Third Report and Appendix 83 
• Mr Johratono more especially 

\ 
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the sei’^dce."^ Mahomed Reza Khan was exonerated chap vi 
from the charges pieferred against him, hut he was 
not peimitted to enjoy his vast power ummpaired f 
The Nabob had manifested gieat dishke to the 
arrangement by which it had been placed in his 
hands, and it was reduced by admitting J uggut Seit 
and Roydooloob to a participation. The Nabob 
gained nothmg by this division of power , but it 
might possibly in some degree soothe his imtated 
feelmgs, and it had the additional lecommendation 
of annoymg Clive’s opponents 

* In consequence of the disclosxu*es made by the select com- 
mittee, legal proceedmgs •were mstituted agamst Mr Johnstone 
and others, •with the •view of procuring a refund of the amounts 
which they had received as presents after the arrival of the cove- 
nants, but by a vote of the general court they were directed to 
he discontmued 

f On the character of Mahomed Reza Khan Chve seems to 
have expressed himself, at different times, •with httle regard to 
consistency In a letter to General Camac, quoted in Mal- 
colm’s Memoirs (vol u page 560), he says “There seems to 
have been a combination betvv’-een the blacks and the whites to 
divide all the revenues of the country between them, for the Na- 
bob knows nothmg about the matter Large sums have been 
taken out of both treasuries by Mahomed Reza IGian at Moor- 
shedabad, and by Nimcomar at Calcutta ” In another letter to 
General Camac, quoted m the same work (vol u page 359), 

Chve says “ I am as fully averse to Reza Ah Khan’s remainmg 
in the great post of Naib Soubah His bemg a Mussulman, 
acute and clever, are reasons of themselves, if there were no 
others, agamst trustmg that man ^vlth too much power ” Yet the 
select committee, of which Chve was chief, unanimously acqmtted 
him of malversation (see Appendix, No 84, Third Report) , and 
m their letter to the Court of Directors, 30th September, 1765, 
the administration of Mahomed Reza Khan is pronounced “ irre- 
proachable ” 
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More important mattcre remained to bo adjusted 
— tlio conclusion of tlio \rnr ^tli the Vizier, tho 
settlement of tho relations of tbo Company mth 
tho Emperor, and a now arrangement with tho Na- 
bob , for this too formed part of tho plans of Clive 
TIio Vizier, Anth his allies, tho Jlalirnttas, hav- 
ing on tho 3rd Ma) been defeated by tho English 
ho signifiofl a few days afterwards his desire of 
peace upon any conditions which tho victors might 
think fit to presenbo Chvo jirocccdod to tho 
English camp to arrange tho terms , and tho van- 
qulshod pnneo had no reason to complain of their 
harshne^ Tho transfer of tho entire dominions 
of tho Vizier to tbo Emperor had been senously 
contemplated , hot tho design was regarded by 
Cllvo (as well as by tho Court of Directors at homo 
when they bccamo nwnro of tho project) as im- 
politic and dangerous Tho Vizier was, therefore 
restored to tho possession of all the temtones 
which ho had previously governed with the ex- 
ception of Korah, and such parts of the province 
of Allahabad as were then actually occupied by tho 
Emperor * A defensive olhonce was to subsist 
between tho Vizier, tho Nabob, and tho English 
the latter wore to carry on trade duty free , but the 
Vizier objected to granting them permission to esta- 
bbsh factories withm his dominions, and the claim 
was not pressed The smrender of Meer Cossim 
and Sumroo was no longer withm the Viziers 

• The Bmperor held hii coiirt in the city of A Ja lmb ed — See 
page 475 
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powci — one impediment to peace 'v\ as thus removed, chap vi 
and tlie pimce eMiiced no lelnctance to stipulate 
that he would noAor enteitain, leceno, or coun- 
tenance them. As an indemnification for the ex- 
penses of the war, he agiecd to pay fifty lacs of 
lupees within thirteen months This amount Clive 
and the select committee allowed to bo inadequate ; 
but the reasons which they urged against piessmg 
for more weie creditable both to then libciahty and 
pi'udence The Vizier’s “circumstances,” they re- 
presented, “would not afibrd more vithout oppress- 
ing the country, and thereby la} ing the foundation 
of future contention and tioublo ” " This explana- 
tion was followed by pointing out that no money 
had been granted “foi any other consideration 
Avhatsoever ” f The intent of this remark is obvi- 
ous; but as some of the select committee v ere not 
distinguished for shunning the favours of fortune, 
its good taste is less palpable 

The Emperor was less fortunate than his rebel- 
lious officer Not only was his expectation of esta- 
blishing himself m the place of the Vizier disap- 
pointed, but in the settlement of his lecogmzed 
claims to tiibute from Bengal, more legaid was 
shevTi to the convenience of those who had to pay 
than to the right of him who had to receive The 
Emperor demanded the amount m money and jag- 
hire, which had been fixed by engagements with 

* Letter of Select Committee to Court of Directors, 30th 
Sept 1765 

t Ibid 
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CHAT M jMocr Tnflier nnd Mccr Cc^sini CIivc sncccssfuIJy 
olycctcfl to the jfighirc, nnti five Joes nnd n half of 
nijM?cs uoro thus nnnttnlly sawl to tho rercnucs of 
Bengal This point Iwing yielded, tho Emperor 
npplic<l for tlio nrreare ahich ucro doe amounting 
to thirty two lacs CJi\T> answered that it was im- 
po««iblo to pay one rupee, on account of tho im- 
poTcnsliment of the treasury from vnnous causes, 
more especially tho war wluch ho did not foil to 
remind tho Emperor had been maintained partly on 
his majesty 8 account Tho Emperor resisted this 
attempt to confiscate the arrears of his tribnte, and 
tho * obstinacy" of the English negotiators (so it 
is termed bj themselves) drew from him expres- 
sions of “warmth nnd displeasure,*” but the de- 
scendant of the Emperors of EoUu bad no choice 
but to abandon his claim with a good grace, or to 
contmuc to assert it without any hope of profiting 
by his pertinacity He took tho former course, and 
tho thirty-two lacs of arrears were numbered among 
things to bo forgotten The negotiation proceeded, 
and in its progress tho English Government gamed 
an important accession to its power nnd influence. 
The Emperor had some years before offered to 
bestow upon tho Company the dewanny of the 
three provinces of Bengal Behar, and Onssa, but it 
WES then declmed It was now sobcited, bestowed 
and accepted The English East-India Company 
was acknowledged as the representatiYe of the 

* Letter* from Lord dm and General Camac to the Select 
Committee 12th Apul 1766 — Appcwlii 89 to 'HiirdR^rat. 
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throne of Delhi in tlie tlnec ]lro^inccs; and the 
nizamnt being at the <=:ame time confiniicd to the 
Nabob, the British authorities ^\ele foi titled by the 
sanction of that pon cr ivliich, not long before, had 
been paramount in India, and ^^hich still com- 
manded ic^^pectful homage e\en ^^hen unable to 
enforce obedience.'' 

The way to lender the gift of the devranny avail- 
able had been previou'^ly piepared Cine, by le- 
jnc'^cnting to the Nabob the financial difficulties by 
■which he uas siirioundcd, had pi evaded upon him 
to accept of an annual allo-wance of fifty-three lacs 
of rupees for the sujiport of bis dignity and contin- 
gent expenses, lea's ing the lemainder of the revenues 
to be disbursed by the English Government. The 
grant of the Empeior entitled the Company to any 
sui-plus that might remain after the stipulated pay- 
ments ■were made ; and they now lacked notliing of 
sovereignty but the name. The ^^ews under which 
Clive and Ids colleagues acted are thus expounded 
by themselves • — “ The perpetual stniggles for su- 
periority between the nabobs and your agents, to- 
gethei 'svith the lecent proofs befoie us of notorious 
and avowed coiTuption, have lendered us unani- 
mously of opinion, after the most mature delibera- 
tion, that no other method could be suggested of 
laying the axe to the root of all these evils than 
that of obtaining the dewanny of Bengal, Behai, 

* The duties of dewanny consist m the collection and manage- 
ment of the revenues The nizamut comprehends the other 
functions of government 
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lIlRTOnY or THK 


M nnd Origin for tlio Company"* Tlioy observe far- 
ther “ TJjo cTjwncneo of years has convinced ns 
that n division of power js impo^tsible without gene- 
rating discontent and hazarding tho whole. All 
must belong either to tlio Company or tho Nabob , 
and nt? leave 3 on to judge which nltcmntivo is tlio 
most destmblo and the most expedient in thoprc- 
pcnt circumstanccfl of aflTalrs As to onreolves, wo 
know of no eystera wo could adopt that could less 
a/Tect tho ^ahobs dignity, and at tho same trmo 
Bccuro the Company against tho fatal effects of 
future revolutions, thon this of tho dewoimy The 
power is now lodged whore jt can only be lodged 
with safoty to ua.”t Soch were tho representations 
of tbo select committee to tho Court of Directors , 
and tho langnngo held in his private communications 
by Clive, the pnmo mover of their proceedings, 
ontlroly concurrod with their official statements. 
“‘With regard to the magnitudo of our posses- 
dons," said he, ‘ be not staggered- Assure your- 
self that tho Company must either bo what they ore 
or bo annihilated Hitherto at leasts one can see 
no alternative for In a moderate state, though the 
power might still be preserved, corruption and fre- 
quent revolutions must in the end overset us.” f 
Clive denied that he had formed the resolution 
of obtaining for the Company the dewanny whde 
• lirtttr <rf Select Committee to Ooort of Dirtctors, 30th 
Sept 1765 
t Ibid- 

t PnrafB Letter to Mr I>iuD«y Depotj ChinTMB 25th Sept 

176&' Miloolm 8 Memoir*, VoL ii. p»ge 844 
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he was at Madras yet the reasons which he as- chap vi 
signed in justification of the measure were as valid 
then as when he ai lived m Bengal; and it appears 
fiom a private letter wi’itten by hmi fi’om Madras, 
that if the resolution had not been actually foimed, 
it had been a subject of meditation witli Iiim He 
says : “ We have at last arrived at that ciitical 
peiiod which I have long foreseen , I mean that pe- 
riod which lenders it necessary for us to determine 
whether we can or shall take the whole to our- 
selves. Jaffier Ah Khan is dead, and his natuial 
son is a minor, but I know not yet whether he is 
yet declaied successor. Slioojah-ad-Bowlah is beat 
fioni his dominion — we are in possession of it, and 
it IS scarcely hyperbole to say to-morioiv the whole 
Mogul empire is in om* power. The inhabitants of 
the country we know, by long experience, have no 
attacliment to any obligation ; their forces are nei- 
ther disciphned, commanded, nor paid as ours are. 

Can it, then, be doubted that a large aimy of Eu- 
lopeans will effectually preserve us sovereigns, not 
only holding in awe the attempts of any country 
pnuce, but by rendering us so truly formidable, that 
no French, Dutch, or other enemy will presume to 
molest us ^ You will, I am sm’e, imagine with me, 
that after the length we have run, the princes of 
Hmdostan must conclude om* views to be bound- 
less ; they have seen such instances of our ambition, 
that they cannot suppose us capable of moderation ” 

As Clive could not mean to cast blame on his own 


* See Third Report, page 314 
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nrH» 

CIIAP VI poltc} in dethroning SooTT\j-oo Bowlnh, it is to be 
Fiipposcd tlmt his remarks hero apply to tho war 
irith tlio Viricr, nnd tho ongagemonts entered into 
VTth tho Emperor but Cli\o might Imvo romcm- 
bered that tho war with tho Vizier was forced upon 
the British Government, and that tho conntenanco 
of tho Emperor was of some vnluo in tho conduct 
of it Chvo was di‘JSatisfiod with those who excr 
cjscd tho goTomment, and ho considered their policy 
in tho spirit of n partisan, not of a etate^Tuon* The 
Vizier protected and onconmged men guiJtj of de- 
liberate nnd extended murder Would Clive have 
nclaiovdo<igcd that in this respect the Bntish nation 
had no ground for complaint t Tho Viaer demand- 
ed tho surrender of Bebar — Chve would certainly 
have boon tho last man to grntiiy him Subse- 
quently ho observes “The very nabobs whom we 
might support would bo either covetous of our pos- 
sessions, or jealous of our power Ambition, fear 
avarice, would bo daily watching to destroy us , a vie 
tory would be but a temporary rohef to us, for the 
dethroning of the first nabob would be followed by 
setting up another who from the same principles 
would when his treasure admitted of his keeping 
np an army pursue the very path of his successor 
We must mdeed become nabobs ourselves in feet, 
if not in name — perhaps totally so without dis- 
guise but on this subject I cannot be certain until 
my amval in Bengal*’ After adverting to some 
mihtary anangements which he deemed necessary 
and blaming the march of the Bntish troops beyond 
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the Nabob’s dominions, lie says : “ I could have chap vi 
unshed that our operations had been cariied on upon 
a plan of moie moderation, and that we had not 
been obliged to maintain any other militaiy foice 
than what might be sufficient to pieserve and pursue 
our commeicial advantages ; but since our views are 
extended, and since commerce alone is not the 
whole of the Company’s support, we must go forwaid 
— to retract is impossible Nothing can be moie 
sound than Clive’s conclusion ; and if, in his judg- 
ment of otheis, he had allowed to the force of cir- 
cumstances the same weight wliich he gave it in 
detei mining his owu policy, there would have been 
little to impugn in the leasoning by which it was 
supported It is a remaik too tiite almost foi re- 
petition, that the British empire in India is the 
creation of circumstances ; but, like many similar le- 
maiks, it has become trite because incontiovertibly 
tiTie. That empiie owes its extent and giandem* to 
the ambition, not of those by whom it has been 
1 eared, but of their enemies The mam causes which 
had contnbuted to its gio^vth up to the time of Chve, 
weie the hostility of the French, the perfidy of Soo- 
raj-oo-Dowlah, and the ambition of the Vizier. These 
had changed entirely the position and character of 
the Company’s government Notmthstanding the 
instmctions from home, which were invariably pa- 
cific, it had been found impossible to avoid war* 
the lesults placed at the feet of the Engbsh mei- 
chauts power and dominion which they nevei sought, 

* Private Letter to Mr Rous, I7tli April, 1765 
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CHAP Ti Lut "vrliicli they could not decline without pmUng 
into abject weakne<ts ond contempt, and what would 
have been worse, without afTordmg opportunity to 
European nvals to profit by theJr unreasonable and 
suicidal abandonment. In the language of Clive-— 
to retract was impossible 

In the arrangements made at this tune with Chvc 
the Nabob seems to have had little reasou for com- 
plaint. His title to the throne was not tho clearest 
and it is admitted alike by tho testimony of fncn<Ls 
and foes that ho was altogether unfit for tho active 
dntics of government There is no ovidcnco tliat 
ho evinced any unwillingness to accept tho name of 
sovereign and a loigo rovenue, as a full satiifaction 
of Ills claims , and as ho was one of tho weakest if 
not one of thoworet of Onontal princes— uttorlysunk 
m intemperance ond sensuality, incapable of rational 
thought or rigorous olTort — an arrangement which 
proMded him tho means of unboundetl indulgence 
and relieved him from the cores of state, ofilrtd ns 
tlio pneo of power (hot which a mind like the ^n 
liobfl might bo presumes] to vnluo more To^rnnlH 
the rm|K?ror Clivo scarcely shcncil equal 111)001111} 

It might not l>o cxpe<liciit to gratif} hi^ mi h to 
employ tho EngJjeh ns tho in'tninunts of making 
conquests for his Kntfit, but the mo<1e in Mhirli 
Ins tiecunlarr cbinis upon the three praMUce^ M<n 
di'‘po<H*<l of was not that wliirh the 1 mj>en»r of Oi Ihl 
had a right to txiK‘et at tin hands of thon toMlmni 
III Mas p\ing n pbee mmmg (Ik ftatc- of Jmha. 
\niong tilt \anous qui^lnui of Mhich CIi\« had 
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to dispose, duriug this his third period of residence chap 
in India, was that of the private trade. The Court 
of Directoi’S, it will he recollected, had foi hidden 
their servants engaging in that trade, till some plan 
should he devised more equitable than that con- 
ceded hy Meer Jaffier, and confirmed hy his weak 
successor."*" Clive, when at home, had strenuously 
urged the necessity of restraining the servants of 
the Company from tradmg m salt, hetel-nut, and 
tobacco, articles which were among the chief ob- 
jects of internal commeice, and with which the 
interfeience of foreigners had been felt as pecuharly 
vexatious. In a letter to the Court of Directors 
befoie he left England he said, “ The trading in salt, 
betel, and tobacco, having been one cause of the pre- 
sent disputes, I hope these articles will be restored to 
the Nabob, and your servants absolutely forbid to 
trade in them.” f Again, in another letter * “ the 
odium of seeing such monopolies m the hands of fo- 
reigners need not be insisted on It could scarcely, 
therefore, have been doubted that Chve would have 
been zealous m carrymg out the orders of the Court of 
Directors, consonant as they were to his OAvn avowed 
opinions * yet, withm a month after his arrival at 
Calcutta, Chve entered into a partnership with his 
colleagues in the select committee, Messrs Sumner, 
Verelst, and' Sykes, for the purpose of deahng m 
salt An attempt has been made to excuse Chve, 

* See page 471 

t Letter to Court of Directors, 27tli Apnl, 1764 Appendix 2 
to Fourth Report 

t Malcolm’s Memoirs, vol. u page 313 
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CHAP Yi on the ground that hiB share of the profits of the 
speculation (which were enormous) was not appro- 
pnated to his own benefit, but was distributed 
among certain friends and dependents This cannot 
alter the character of the proceeding Chve had 
declared that the trade onght not to be permitted to 
the serranta of the Company, and the Court of 
Directors had forbidden them to engage in it 
Under these circumstances, be could no more be 
justified m entering upon the trade in salt for the 
benefit of others than for his own Clive, too, nt 
the very time he was thus ectmg ims claiming the 
character of a reformer and addressing the Court of 
Directors in such language as the following Is 
there a man anxi ous for the speedy return of his son, 
his brother, or his friend, and sohcitous to see that re- 
turn accompanied by affluence of fortune, indifieront 
to the means by which it may have been obtained ? 
Is there a man who, void of all but selfish feelings, can 
withhold his approbation of any plan that promise* 
not sudden nches to those, his dearest connections ? 
who can look with contempt upon measures of 
moderation and who can cherish all npstart great- 
ness, though stigmatized with tho spoils of tho 
Company? If thoro is such a man, to him all 
arguments wquld bo vain — to him I speak not. My 
address is to those who can judge coolly of tho 
advantages to bo deairod for their relations and 
friends, nor think the body corporate wholly un 
entitled to their attention ”* "V ct Clive at this time 

* Letter of Chre to Coait of Director! 30U» Sept 17CJ 
Appendix 73 ITurd Report 
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was engaging in a trade forbidden by tbe orders of chap vi 
bis supeiiors, for tbe pm’i)ose of enriching suddenly 
several peisons, some of whom, at least, bad small 
claims upon either tbe Company or the country. 

One of them was a near relation of Lord Cbve 
be bad been m tbe service of tbe Company ; bis 
good fortune bad been far mfeiior to that of bis 
patron, but it seems, from tbe testimony of a witness 
not indisposed to speak favourably, that it was 
tolerably proportioned to bis merits f Another of 
Captain Maskeylyne 

f Sir John Malcolm says (Memoirs, vol u pages 162>163), 

“ I should conclude from what appears m the manuscnpts in my 
possession, that though a pleasant and respectable gentleman, 

Captam Maskeylyne had httle talent as an officer His conduct 
to part of the Nabob’s family while commandmg at Arcot had 
been severely condemned by Mr Pigot We find amongst his letters 
to his brother-m-law an mdignant remonstrance agamst the treat- 
ment he had met mth from the governor, who also wrote Chve 
fully on the subject The latter, in his reply to Mr Pigot, states 
the great uneasmess which the circumstance had caused him, but 
adds, that he derived consolation from the behef that it entirely pro- 
ceeded from an error of judgment ” Surely the orders of the Court 
of Directors ought not to have been violated for the sake of mak- 
mg a fortune for one who had no better claim than that of bemg 
“ a pleasant and respectable gentleman,” who on one partic ular 
occasion had behaved so lU that his warmest fnend could defend 
his good mtentions only at the expense of his understandmg 
The pecumary circumstances of Captam Maskeylyne are of no 
pubhc mterest, but Chve gave different accounts of them at dif- 
ferent periods In a letter to his father, 29th December, 1758, 
quoted by Sir John Malcolm (vol u page 164), Chve says — 

” My brother-m-law, Captam Maskeylyne, goes by this convey- 
ance, and will brmg you this — ^he is worth £10,000 or £11,000 ” 

In a speech dehvered m the House of Commons, 30th March, 

1772, Lord Chve stated, that when Captam Maskeylyne qmtted 
the service (previously to his accompanying Chve back to India) 
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CH^VI the forttuiftte eharere in the salt profits mis the pn- 
TBte Burgeon of Lord Cliye ^ and another appears to 
have contributed to his comfort in an humbler 
capacity — he is stated to have been his lordships 
footman** On the inconsistency of auch conduct 
•mth either the public duty or the public professions 
of Chve, it IS nnnecessaiy to d^U 
While the select committee were thus enriching 
themselves or their dependents by a qiecniation m 
salt, a plan wns m&tmwg for distributing the profits 
of the trade m that artiol^ as well as of tho trade in 
betel nut and tobacco, among the civiJ and mibtary 
servants of the Company, and this plan was ulti- 
mately earned into effect without the sanction of 
orders from home. Two reasonB have been urged 
m justification of this measure — that circumstances 
were changed by the virtnal transfer of tho sove- 
reignty of the country to the Company and that 
the salaries of public servants being notonously in- 
adequate to their support, both justice and pru- 
dence required that some authorized means of mak- 
ing up the deficiency should bo adopted Both 
these reasons have some ireight Under tho native 
governments, the trade in each of tho throe articles 
had been a monopoly there was nothmg oxtmor- 
dinnry in contmuing tho monopolies, and applying 
the profits either to tho general puiposcs of tho 

he WM not worth £3 000 in the world Huuard ■ Pwha 
mentnry Hiatory toL xriL poge 3-18 

• See fpeech of Gorenwr Johjwtoneinthe House of Conunow 
— Hanwrd « Ptaiounratary History tcO zni pege 371 
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new government, or to any special object connected chap vi 
with it If Clive and the committee thought it 
wise and beneficial to raise from this souice a fund 
for paying the servants of the state, it was their duty 
to represent their views to their superiors at home, 
and to wait for their sanction or prohibition."^ But 
after the strong opinion that had been expressed on 
the impohcy and injustice of the Company’s ser- 
vants engagmg in those departments of trade, and 
while they continued to receive communications 
shewing that the "sdews of the Court of Directois 
were unaltered,! they ought not at once, and of their 

* As required by the Court, m despatch, dated 1st June, 1764, 
after Clive’s appointment, and not long before bis departufe “ You 
are thereupon to form a proper and equitable plan for carrying on 
the smd trade, and transmit the same to us, accompanied by such ex- 
planations, observations, and remarks, as may enable us to give our 
sentiments and directions thereupon in a full and expbcit manner ” 

t Some passages have abeady been quoted from the letters of 
the Court on this subject In a letter, dated the 15th February, 

1765, the following occurs — " In our letters of the 8th February 
and the 1st June last, we gave you our sentiments and directions 
very fully m respect to the inland trade of Bengal We now 
enforce the same in the strongest manner, and positively msist 
that you take no steps whatever towards renewmg this trade 
without our express leave, for which purpose you must not fail 
to give us the fullest information upon the subject agreeable to 
our above-mentioned directions ” Agam, m letter under date 
24th December, 1765 " Your dehberations on the inland trade 

have laid open to us a scene of most cruel oppression, which is m- 
deed exhibited at one view of the thirteenth article of the Nabob’s 
complamts mentioned thus m your Consultations of the 17th Oc- 
tober, 1764 ‘ The poor of this country, who used alivays to deal 
m salt, betel-nut, and tobacco, are now depnved of then daily bread 
by the trade of the Europeans, whereby no kmd of advantage ac- 
crues to the Company, and the government’s revenues are greatly 
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C EAF Ti own authority, to have established a plan which 
there was ground for apprehending might be dis- 
approved by those to whom they owed obedience 
The second reason may be answered in the same 
manner The eril was great. If Europeans ore 
to labour for a mere subsistence, and that a scanty 
one, India is not the field in which they will 
choose to labour If they apparently suhnut to the 
hard terms imposed upon them, the most ordinary 
knowledge of human nature will load to the con- 
viction that their submission is only apparent — that 
they are lookmg to mdirect means to make up for 
the insuffiaenoy of their remuneration , that when 
temptation amvea it will not be resisted , and that 
if its pace should be slow its advance will be rather 
invited than repelled.* These things are clear, as 


mjttred- We thall for the present obterve to you, th*t every one 
of our Bcrvanta oancemed m tld« trade hai been gidlty of e 
breach of hu covenant! and a diaobedicnce to our orden ” Fur 
tber in the aame letter We ihall «ay nothing further at pre 
sent on the inland trade tm that na p or ta nt subject shall hare 
been tahea up by Lord Clive and the gentJemen of the eeJect 
comnutteo only to obeerre that the regnUbon proposed In Con 
enltation 17th October 1764 of confining the tmde of our aer 
TButa m the artuds of aalt to the capital cities of Patna Pa cca 
HTwl Moorshedabad on paying the Nabob 2^- per cent, u a ma 
mfest duobedience of our or^ra of the 8th February then under 
your deliberation, whiA podtivdy forbid eH trade in solt betd 
nut, and tobacco 

* According to Clirea deatuipticm of the procct* tempto 
tion m tho But u raffioratl, dttiTti to wtafy tlio» mOlt remly 

to yield to it. Ttc Compsoy • lOTUiti " mid he •‘hmort 

been the aothon of thow .cti of Tioleiico end opprcMHm of 
\iWch It ii the fkflhnm to meco« theio Such cninei ere com 
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well as true, and they furnished very proper grounds 
foi pressing reinonstiance to the authority under 

mitted by tbe nahves of tbe country, actmg as their agents, 
and for the most part Tvithout their knowledge Those agents 
and tlie banyans never desist till, according to the mmistenal 
phrase, they have dragged their masters into the kennel, and then 
the nets of Molence begin The passion for gam is as strong 
as the passion of love ’* Chve pursues the parallel for some 
time , and after pamtmg the situation of a man placed m circum- 
stances of danger from the softer passion, he thus contmues 
" Now, the banyan is the fair lady to the Company’s servant 
He lays his bags of silver before him to-day , gold to-morrow , 
jewels the next day , and if these fail, he then tempts him, m the 
way of his profession, which is trade He assures him that goods 
may be had cheap, and sold to great advantage up the country In 
this manner is the attack earned on, and the Company’s servant 
has no resource, for he cannot fly In short, flesh and blood 
cannot bear it ” Chve then adverts, with much truth, to the cir- 
cumstances by which the way was then prepared for the tempta- 
tion to prevail " Let us for a moment consider the nature of 
the education of a young man who goes to India The advan- 
tages arismg from the Company’s service are now very generally 
known, and the great object of every man is to get his son ap- 
pomted a writer to Bengal, which is usually at the age of six- 
teen His parents and relations represent to him how certam he 
IS of makmg a fortune , that my lord such-a-one and my lord 
such-a-one acquired so much money m such a time, and Mr such- 
a-one and Mr such-a-one so much m such a time 'Thus are 
their pnnciples corrupted at their very setting out , and as they 
generally go a good many together, they mflame one another’s 
expectations to such a degree m Hie course of the voyage, that 
they fix upon a penod for their return before their arrival ” 
Chve then dehneates the writer’s course m India Let us now 
take a view of one of these writers arrived in Bengal, and not 
worth a groat As soon as he lands, a banyan, worth perhaps 
100,000/ , desires he may have the honour of servmg this young 
gentleman at 45 6d per month 'The Company has provided 
chambers for him, but they are not good enough — the banyan 
finds better The young man takes a walk about the town , he 
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C HAT Yi irhicli CliTG acted. Sapported by hia energy and 
indnenco, they coold scarcely have iaiJed to prodnco 

obserrei th*t otter TOtBTf armed cmlf a year before him Iivein 
splendid mpartmenta or hare honMis of ttar own ndo upon fine 
pranang -Aimbfan iKtraea, and in palanqmn* and rhaiitwi — that 
they keep Kra^oi make emtertaimnent®, and beat with 
pagne and claret. When he rettnns, he tells the banyan what 
he has obterred. Tlio banyan assures he may soon amre 
at the same good fortune he fornisbca him with money j be is 
then at his merey The adrentagea of the banyan adrance with 
the rant of ha master who m acquiring one fortune generally 
spends three. Bnt this is not the worst of it i he a in a state 
of dependence tinder the banyan^ who commits such acts of vio 
lence and oppression tis ha mterest prompts brm to under the 
pretended sanction and anthority of the Company s servant. 
Hence Sir arises the clamonr aganist the Bnghsh gentlemen m 
India. After thas pnmtmg out the sources and operation of In 
dian cufiuptiOD Clive paid a generous and bononrable tribute to 
the Tntaes of that b(^ with whom be was so intimately con 
aecte<t and among whom so large a pcrticm of ha hfe had been 
passed Look said be, at thm (the Company s eerrants) 
in a retired Ktuaban when returned to JSngland whmi they 
are no longer nabobs and eorereigns of the £ast{ see if there 
be any thmg tyrannical in their disposotioa] towards them infe- 
ixns see if diey are not good end humane masters Are theynot 
rfiarrtable? are they not bcDcrolmt? are they not generons? 
are they not hospitable ? If they are thus fax not contemptible 
members of sodety and if In aS tirir dealings between man and 
man tboT condoct is stnotly honourable ( if in short, there has 
not yet been one character foend amongst them sufficiently flag! 
bona for Mr Foote to exhibit on the theatre m the Haymarket 
may we not conclude that^ if they haro erred it has been because 
they were men placed in sitnatioDS sulject to little or no coo 
trol ? — CItre • Speech on East India Jadlcaturo BUI SOtb March 
1772 Hanwrd i Parimmentaiy History pages 355 350 Footo 
however in Ins comedy of The Nabob " cterdsed the heense 
wHoh be assumed with regard to an subjects u wefl as all dssscs 
of society and extended ha satire in the dirccUm which CUre 
seemed to think unafsallable. 
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a proper effect ; but for that effect he should have chap, vi 
waited He was the servant of the Company, not 
its master. 

Chve, however, found employment of a different 
nature to that of bestowing fortunes on his friends, 
and caiTying out the inland trade among the Com- 
pany’s servants. Whatever might be thought of 
these acts at home, they could not fail to be popular 
in India Not so the reduction of the emoluments 
of the army, which was one of the duties imposed 
upon Clive by his iustmctions, and one which he 
was resolved to perfoim. 

After the battle of Plassy, the Nabob Meei Jaffier 
had granted to the English tioops whom he was to 
support double batta, or field allowance. When the 
mode of defraying the expenses of the army was 
changed, by the assignment to the Company of cer- 
tain districts for the pm’pose, the Couit of Duectors 
ordered that double batta should be abohshed 
These instmctions, though often repeated, had never 
been canled mto effect ; and, as in the case of the 
covenants against the leceipt of presents, it lemained 
for Chve to enforce orders which apathy, or fear, 
or inclmation had previously peimitted to slumber 
The select committee accordingly issued an older, 
directmg that, from the 1st January, 1766, double 
batta should cease, except at Allahabad, wheie, on 
account of the distance from Calcutta, the allow- 
ance was to be continued while the troops were 
actually iu the field, but was to be reduced to smgle 
batta when they retiied into cantonments At 
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CHAP VL Patoia and Mongheer the troops Tvore to have half 
batta "when not on service At the presidency they 
■were to be placed on the same footing as at Madras , 
they "were to draw no batta, except ivhen actually 
marching or servuig in the 6eld Against this order 
remonstrance ivafl offered, but in vain The order 
was enforced , and the enforcement led to a wide- 
spread conspiracy among the European officers, or- 
ganized with much care and great secresy, the ol^ect 
of which was the sminltaneous resignation of their 
commissiona on a given day The details of this 
discreditable hnsmesB would afford neither instmc- 
tion nor pleasure, the subject may, therefore, bo 
passed over with more thftT^ ordinary brevity Chve 
exerted himself vigorously to repress the mutmous 
movement , he was ably supported by Sir Robert 
Barker and Colonel A Smith, who commandod two 
of the three brigades into which the army was di- 
vided* The remaining brigade was commanded by 
Sir Robert Fletcher, and he, it was discovorod, 
though not untd the mutmy was very far advanced, 
was the contnver and Instigator of tho guilty pro- 
ceedings He was brongbt to a court-martial, con- 
victed, and cashiered — a lenient punishment, consi- 
dered with reference to his nggravutod guilt, and to 
tho fetal consequences that might have followed his 
treacherous desertion of doty A few officere of 
infenor rank were also brought to tnal, and sen- 
tenced to punishment * tho remainder were per- 

* 1110 fact that Done of the offenden vrm sentenced to death 
a stated to have anaen from a mlscoostrnctjon of the MutiHf 
Act. See Mcmolri of Cllre roL El p 71 
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mitted to enjoy the benefits of timely penitence, by chap vi. 
lestoration to their commissions. 

At the time that Clive was engaged in recalhng 
the army to their duty, he had an opportunity of 
evmcing his regard for that body by a hbeial dona- 
tion for its benefit On his arrival from England, 
he was infonned that Meer JafiBer had bequeathed 
to him five lacs of rupees, which were in the hands 
of Munny Begnm, the mother of the reigning pimce 
He at first hesitated as to leceivmg the legacy, on 
the ground, as he stated, that he had pledged his 
word that he would not benefit himself, diiectly or 
mdirectly, by the government of India. But at the 
time of enfoicmg the order for the discontinuance 
of double batta, he deteimined to accept the bequest, 
and apply it to the foimation of a mihtaiy fund 
for invahd officers and soldiers, and then widows. 

This legacy formed one of the subjects of inqmiy 
when Chve’s conduct in India was submitted to par- 
liamentaiy mvestigation The fact of any such bequest 
having been made by Meei Jaffier was denied , and, 
supposnig it had, the right of Chve to benefit by it, 
aftei the piohibition of the receipt of piesents, was 
disputed. The bequest was ceitainly mvolved in 
some mystery but those who had to pay the money 
do not appeal to have objected , and if they had 
any peisonal object in heapmg wealth upon Clive, 
they shewed great dismteiestedness in renouncing 
the ciedit of then own liberahty, and placing it to 
the account of a dead pimce. In itself, moicovei, 
the bequest was not altogether impiobable. hleer 

VOL I 2l 
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CHAP VI Jaffier owed eveij tiuug to Clive, and iflien ho re- 
flected on thetreatmentwhichhe had metfrom Clives 
succeesors, as contrasted rnth that which he had 
experienced from the great European soldier, he 
might naturaUj' be desirouB of marking his sense of 
the difierence by some indication of his gratitnde 
to Chve There seems nothmg therefore, m tho 
circumstances of tho case that could render tho 
acceptance of the legacy dishononiablo , and a cove- 
nant prohibiting presents could not, accordmg to tho 
letter be apphed to a testamentaiy bequest.* There 
WHS little reason, however, for raising any question 
on the subject, as tho acceptance and appropriation 
of the money were sanctioned by the Court of Di- 
rectors, and 08 no part of it was applied by Cbvo to 
his own use, or to the benefit of his personal friends.f 
If all hia pecumory transactions had been equally 
free from reproach, his memory m this respect would 
have stood clear of any imputation that oonld cast 
a shade upon it J 

* An opmlon fiTcraimhle to Cbre $ ngiit to rectire tli« boqtrtit, 
irre ap ective of tl>o consent of the Ctmrt of Directera, wai giTcn 
by Sit Fletcher Norton, ono of the meet diftingonhed lawjeii of 

"t In the agreemcDt under which tho deed wm tetUed there 
was a pr ovi aioii that, ht caae of the &nare of Clire e interest 
m luf jaghire the fire laci abotdd revert to haa ; eui^ect, how 
ever to a jnat pro po rtion of the charge* npon the fond In one 
of the parhniDentaiy oommittee* Gliro wa* oilced whether this 
dame wni of no value ? He amw er ed iharply It will be time 
enough to amwer that queetiou when the money U itJcdrcd nnd 
dopoeed of by me Fifth Hepoct. 

X The fund thm formed was tubseqocutly increased by a dona 
bon of three laci of rupee* from the tuccessor of Noojtna ad 
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In April, 1766, in confonnity with ancient cus- 
tom, the Nabob held his poonah, or annual cornet 
for the adjustment of the zemindary accounts The 
foims pioper to this anniversary were rigidly ob- 
served, and nothing was wanting of its accustomed 
state and splendour. The prince sate as nazim, 
and Clive, as the representative of the Company, 
ajipeared as dewan, or collector of the imperial 
levenues. ^ Noojum-ad-Dowlah never assisted at 
another ceremony of like nature In May he was 
seized with mahgnant fever, which his constitution 
and habits were httle adapted to overcome, and 
which in a few days put an end to his hfe His 
bi other, Syef-ad-Dowlah, was placed on the tkrone, 
and the opportunity was embraced of effecting a 
consideiable reduction in the loyal expenditme f 

Dowlah, and it has since been supported by the Company with 
great hberahty 

* Letter from Lord Chve, Greneral Camac, and Mr Sykes, to 
Governor and Council of Fort Wilham, 30th AprJ, 1766 Ap- 
pendix, No 102 Third Report 

•f As it w^ a prevalent opmion at this tune that Eastern 
prmces never died from natural causes, the death of Noojum-ad- 
Dowlah was ascnbed to poison, and the Enghsh Government 
vpas accused of prepanng it The tale was the ofFspnng of pure 
mahgmty, and wns unsupported by a tittle of evidence or a shade 
of probabdity There was nothmg remarkable m the death of 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah, and no mdividual of the Enghsh Govern- 
ment profited by the event A saving was effected to the Com- 
pany , but men are not often poisoned for the benefit of corpora- 
tions It may be added, that the character of Chve ought to have 
exempted him from suspicion On many occasions he shewed 
himself sufficiently unscrupulous , but his was not the hand to 
prepare the poisoned bowl, nor the heart to consent to its em- 
ployment 
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CLve had regarded his mission to India as an 
extraordinary one, and from the first had meditated 
returmng at no remote period He had fonnd less 
occasion for exertion than he conld have anticipated, 
and the httle that remained for him to perform had 
been accomplished. Peace had been concluded with 
the Vmer the position of the Company and the 
Nabob towards each other had been fixed as well 
as that of both with regard to the Emperor tho 
coveimnts against the receipt of presents had been 
enforced, and the inland trade — not prohibited, m- 
deed till the pleasure of the Court of Directors could 
be known — but regulated according to Chves views, 
with some regard to equity There was thus little 
left for him to perform and the state of his health 
rendered hfan anxious not to protract his stay in 
India. He had renewed the arrangements for car- 
rying on the inland trade for a second year, m spite 
of tho denunciations receiTod from home, but at 
length the orders of theCourt of Directors became too 
peremptory to be disregarded by a man whoso fnends 
were about to solicit for him farther favours from 
the East-India Company to whom consequently, 
tho influence of the governing body was important, 
find who could not decently appear ns a candidate 
for reward m tho character of a contumacious sor 
vant. One of tho latest acts of Clives government 
was to give orders for tho abohtion of tho soclctv of 
private trade from tho period when the existing 
contracts expired TIio dispatch reporting tins tardy 
act of obedieneo was dated tho 24th January, and 
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before the month expired Clive quitted Bengal for 
e^er He had no icason to complain of the recep- 
tion Mhich avaitcd him at home On being intro- 
duced to the Court of Directors, lie leceived fiom 
the chaiiman a Mann assiiiance of the approval and 
satisfaction of the Court In the general court, his 
incuts were acknowledged by a lecommcndation to 
grant to him and his lejnesentativcs the enjoyment 
of his jaghire for an additional pciiod of ten yeais, 
to commence fiom the cxjnration of the former 
teim Tlie recommendation nas adopted, and the 
grant formally made. As this gift must be re- 
garded ill the light of a reward for Clive’s services 
during his last government, it is difficult to under- 
stand how he reconciled Ins acceptance of it with 
his often-repeated deteimination not to deiive any 
pecuniaiy advantage fiom the apjiointment. 

The public life of Clive may now be regarded as 
at an end. He was subsequently called upon to 
answer for much in which he had been culpable, 
and for some things in which he was blameless 
These inquiiies, for the most part, oiiginated in 
factious and discreditable motives ; neither the ac- 
cuser nor the accused appear in a favourable bght 
— ^personal hostihty and political intrigue prompted 
the charges — ^while Chve, in repelling them, is no 
longei the soldier whose cannon had shaken the 
thrones of Hmdostan to their foundations, nor the 
statesman who had laised a goodly edifice of Bii- 
tish power upon their ruins, but occupies the un- 
digmfied position of a man who, having amassed 
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CHAP 71 boundless wealtb by means not always defensible, is 
resolTed to struggle to the death for its preserra- 
tiom In India the very magnitude of Chvo s errorB 
gave them something of greatness— at home, apart 
from the nnpenahable wreath of military renown 
which faction could not tear from his brow there 
appears httle to distinguish him from the mass of 
successful Indian fortune-hunters. 

The reader who looks back upon the scenes 
through which he has been conducted, will at once 
perceive that it is on his mihtary character that 
Chve 8 reputation must rest All the quahties of a 
soldier were combined m him, and each so admi- 
rably proportioned to the rest, that none prcdo 
mi Dated to the detriment of any other His per- 
sonal courage enabled him to acquire a degree of 
influence over his troops which has rarely been 
equalled, and which in India was before his time 
unknown , and this, muted with the cool and com- 
summate judgment by which his donng energy was 
controlled and regulated, enabled him to effect con 
quests which, if they had taken place in remote 
times, would be regarded as incredible Ont of 
materials the most unpromismg ho had to create 
the instruments for ofiectmg these conquests, and ho 
achieved his object where all men but himself migiit 
have despaired No ono con dwell upon the moro 
oxcitmg portions of his history without catclung 
some portion of tho ardour which led him through 
these stimng scenes , no ono who loves tho country 
for which ho fought can recall them to monior} 
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without mentally breathing — honour to the name chap vi 
of Clive. In India his fame is gi eater even than at 
home, and that fame is not his merely — it is his 
countr}'’s 

Well had it been for Clive, well had it been for 
the countiy which he so nobly served, if Ins brilliant 
qualities as a soldier had not been alloyed by any 
base admixture. It was not to be expected that 
he should be exempt from all touch of human 
weakness, but his faihngs were such as could scaicely 
have been behoved to co-exist with the admiiable 
militaiy wtues whicli he jiossessed and exeicised 
They were not the splendid infirmities of an aspir- 
ing spiiit, but the mean propensities which might be 
thought incompatible with gieatness of mind In 
the field, daring, self-denying, and self-devoted, Clive 
seemed a miracle of chivalrous valour — hut the 
hero was assumed and cast off Avith the occasion , 
and he whose noble bearing fixed the admiiation of 
nations, and decided the fortune of thrones, could 
descend to the exeicise of trickeiy and rapacity 
equal to that of the banyan, so accuiately and powei- 
fuUy depicted by himself m one of his parhamentaiy 
speeches.^ While history preserves the name of Omi- 
chund, the reputation of Chve must labour undei a 
foul and fearful blot ; while men remember the 
means by winch his princely fortune was accumu- 
lated, their admiration of his gemus and comage 
wll be qualified, in gentler minds by a feehng of 
* See note on page 508 et seq 
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CHAP TL pity for his waknese, in those of etemer cast by 
mdignation and scorn Clive spoke of the love of 
wealth as one of the master passions of the hnman 
heart, and his conduct leads to the behef that, in 
this instance, he was no cold rhetonoi^in — that he 
spoke as he felt. He was enslaved by the demon 
to whose power he bore witness, and the effects of 
his thraldom are discernible m almost oveiy action 
of his life Grasping m India gold jewels, and 
jaghire, with more than Oriental avidity- — commn- 
mcatmg secret mtelhgenco to his agents at homo 
to enable them to make favourable bargains m 
India Stock— every where pnvate interest and plans 
for self aggrandisement are mixed np with the 
highest pnbbc objects. Yet while truth requires 
that his imdae appetite for wealth be noted, justice 
demands that it be at the same time recorded that 
this passion, powerful as it was, never intorforod 
with his duty to his country When his personal 
interest and the honour of the British name wero 
opposed, he could, apparently without an effort, 
expel from his breast the ravening spint which 
usually possessed it, and cast tho darhng passion 
of his soul a willing offering at the sUnno of 
patriotism When he determined to resist by 
force the hostile demonstrations of tho Dutch tho 
greater part of his fortune was m their hands Ho 
thought not of this , or if the thought occurred, it 
wns only to be despised Cll\o, indeed, loved wealth 
too well, but ho loved his country better A mind 
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sometimes scaling so far above the level of Imman chap yi 
nature, and sometimes sinking so much below it, 
is raiely to be found. 

As a statesman, Clive’s vision was clear, but not 
extensive. He could promptly and adi oitly adapt Ins 
policy to the state of things which he found existing ; 
but none of his acts display any extraoidmary poli- 
tical sagacity. Turning from his claims in a field 
wheie his talents command but a moderate degiee 
of lespect, and wheie the means by which he some- 
times sought to seive the state and sometimes to 
promote his own mteiests give rise to a very dif- 
feient feeling, it is due to one to whom his country 
is so deeply indebted, to close the nairative of his 
career by recuiTing once more to that part of his 
chaiacter which may be contemplated with unmixed 
satisfaction. As a soldier he was pre-eminently 
great. With the name of Chve commences the flood 
of gloiy which has rolled on till it has covered the 
wide face of India with memorials of British valour. 

By Chve was formed the base of the column which a 
succession of heroes, well worthy to follow in his 
steps, have carried upward to a towering height, and 
surrounded with trophies of honour, rich, briUiant, 
and countless. 
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CHAP TIT Soon after the Bntish possessions on the coast of 
Coromandel had been placed in some degree of 
secorlfy bj the redaction of Pondichenj and tho 
annihilation of the French mteresta m the Carnatic, 
the mini stars bf the crown projected an expedition 
against Manilla, a Spanish settlement, and the ca- 
pital of the Philhppme Islands. The East-India 
Company were mTited to aid in this object, and the 
government of Madras, in consequence, furnished 
about two thousand men for tho purpose. General 
Lawrence remonstrated against the draft of so largo 
o force, which he thought mconaistent with tho 
safety of the British interests on tho coast , but his 
opinion was overruled Port of tho force loft Ma- 
A.D 1762. dras at the latter end of July, 1702, and tho re- 
mainder ill the beginning of August, Bevoml civil 
servants of tho Company accompanymg, to take 
possession of the anticipated conquests. Tho land 
forces engaged in the expedition wore commanded 
by General Draper* tho naval force by Admiral 

• Aftemani* Sir WHliam Draper K J3 dirtu^ulBlied u one 
of tbo caillMt u wdl m ooe of the tbleet. of the aatngoiiiflts of 
the ipectral author of the Lettcra of Janlui 
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Cornisli. The operations against Manilla occupied 
twelve days, when it was taken by storm with very 
trmal loss. Ai tides were subsequently signed by 
the British commanders and the Spanish authorities, 
by which the private property of the inhabitants 
was secured, and the Spanish officers admitted to 
parole. On the other hand, all the dependencies of 
Manilla were to be suriendered, as well as all mili- 
tary stoies, and a sum amounting to about a million 
sterling to be paid by way of ransom, one-half im- 
mediately.’’ Manilla was restored to Spam at the 
geueial peace in the following year, and neither the 
East-India Company nor the Bntish derived much 
advantage from the capture That peace also re- 
stored to the French their former possessions on the 
continent of India — a most unwise concession on 
the part of the British negotiators, who ought to 
have been more ahve to the interests of their own 
countrymen in the East than to suffer their intrigu- 
ing and restless neighbom’S to regain the means of 
assaihng them. 

In^the meantime the government of Madras had 
been engaged in assistmg Mahomed Ah in reducing 
several lebeUious vassals to obedience. The object 
was effected with a tolerable degree of ease, except 
in the case of Madura, which was held in opposition 

* This moiety was all that was ever obtained The court of 
Spam resisted the payment of the remamder under various pre- 
tences Sir Wilham Draper for a time pressed the clanii by re- 
presentations to the mmisters, and by appeals to the pubhc, but 
it IS one of the charges of Jumus against him, that he subse- 
quently neglected the mterests of his companions m arms. 
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C HAP TH to his master by Mahomed Isoof, formerly a distm- 
gmshed, and it iras believed an attached, foUoTrer 
of the English. The siege of Madura Teas both 
tedious and erpensive, but it ultimately fell, and 
Mahomed Isoof paid the ordinary penalty of rebel- 
bon in the surrender of his life 

Another subject, T?hich threatened to disturb the 
peace of that part of India, ttos a dispute betrreen 
Mahomed AU and the soTereign of Taiyore, relating 
to the repairs of a mound by TThlch the Traters of 
the nver Cavery were protected. By the mediation 
of the British (Jovemment the quarrel was arranged, 
and this cause of hostihty removed 
But the energies of the Bntish Government Tvero 
not long to be expended solely m reducing depen- 
dent chiefe to obedience or arranging personal 
disputes between prmces of greater dignity and 
domimon A man of comparatively obscure ongin 
was rising mto notice, and gradually moreasmg that 
power which subsequently STvept over a large por- 
tion of the south of India Tnth the rapidity and 
■withenng influence of a destructive meteor Hydor 
the new candidate for conquest and domimon, has 
already been mentioned ns affbrdmg temporary 
assistance to the French cause at Pondicherry* 
He was the son of a man Tvho had hold the dignity 
of a foujdar but who, m one of those revolutions 
which aro of such frequent occurrence in India, had 
lost his lifo— on event foUoTvod by the plunder of 
lus family of all that they po‘;sesscd At this time 
• See page 347 
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Hycler was not more tlian seven years of age His chap vir. 
advance towards manhood gave little indication of 
fiitme gi'eatness, and for some time after lie had 
reached the period of matin ity his life was totally 
devoted to pleasure. The spoits of the field occu- 
pied a large portion of his time, the remainder was 
surrendeied to voluptuous enjoyments He had an 
elder hiothei, who at an eai'ly period of life had 
obtained mihtaiy emplojunent in the service of 
]\Iysore It was not till Hyder had completed 
his twenty-sei enth year that he entered upon a 
similar comse of life, by joining his biothei’s coi^ps 
as a voluuteei Heie he soon distinguished himself 
by the display of extraoidmaiy courage, and of a 
degree of coolness and self-possession not less ad- 
miiable. In time he advanced to the command of 
a body of freebooteis whom he had collected around 
hmi, who might, says Colonel Wilks, “ well be 
characteiised as biave and faithfiil thieves In the 
ordmaiy circumstances of a campaign,” it is added, 

“ they more than realized the charges of theii esta- 
bhshment by a vaiiety of plundei and simple theft 
fiom fi lends, when the enemy did not offei con- 
venient means Hyder thus commenced his 
maich to empire in the same manner as the dis- 
tinguished founder of the Mahrattas, and his little 
band followed their avocation with a zeal, spiiit, 
and success, not mfeiior to that displayed by the 
adherents of the illustiious Sevajee In the 
confusion that ensued on the death of Nazii 
* Histoncal Sketches of the South of India, vol i , p 269. 
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managed to mix -with the crowd near the treasure of 
the deceased prmce, which the treasurer had began 
to load on the first alarm But the caution and 
promptitude of the oflBcer did not prevent the separa- 
tion of two camels loaded with gold coin, which before 
order was restored were clear of the outposts, and 
considerably advanced on their way towards the head- 
quarters of Hyder Horses, mnskets, and other spoil 
of inferior note, travelled m the same direction. Sub- 
sequently the number of Hyder s predatory troops 
was considerably mcrwised, and with the aid of a bmh 
min, distmguished by his proficiency able in calcula 
tion and m all the arts of crooked pohey, a plan was 
devised for the regular organisation and govormnent 
of this extraordinary force, so ofi to at once promote 
their active devotion to the service and to seonre to 
their chief a great proportion of the friuts of their 
ingenuity and daring The men, beaidee thoir direct 
pay were to receive one half the booty which was 
realized , the remamder was appropriated to Hyder, 
and its fin th fi ll dehvery secured by a system of 
checks, which rendered it nearly impossible to de- 
fraud the captain of his duo. Under these oxcoUont 
arrangomeuta the trado of Hyder flourished won- 
derfully, his power and his resources increased, 
his stock of elephants, camels, tents, and equip- 
ments, enabled him to vio in this respect witli the 
great chiefs in the state of Mysore, and finally lio 
admitted to rank with thorn by being noini 
♦ Be© page 92 


was 
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nated foujdar of Dindigul, Math a right to all the chap. vii. 
lucidents attendant on the appointment Hyder 
proceeded, at the head of a consideiable force, to 
suppress a confedeiacy foi-med hy the Polygars in 
the neighhonrhood to resist the pa}Tnent of tiibute, 
and he succeeded. The news of his success was 
conveyed to court in teims which did not dimmish 
its importance nor veil the difficulties which the 
victorious commander had surmounted , and the des- 
patch was closed by a fonmdable hst of Idlled and 
wounded So satisfactory was the intelligence, and 
so gieat the admiration felt for the commander and 
his troops, that a special messenger was dispatched 
with rich piesents for the officeis who had distin- 
guished themselves, and a sum of money to be 
applied to the lelief of the wounded men. To 
guaid against imposition (for it was felt that precau- 
tion was not unnecessaiy), an inspection was to take 
place The actual number of wounded was sixty- 
seven Hyder thought that the honour of his anus 
required that the return which he had made should 
be supported. To effect this he caused to be 
mingled with the leal sufferers seven hundred men, 
whose limbs, though uninjured, were enveloped in 
bandages of fonmdable size, and these passed muster 
just as well as the rest The allowance which the com- 
missioner was authorized to distnbute was at the rate 
of fourteen rupees per month for each man till cured. 

An estimate was made by the suigeons m attendance 
of the probable time that the cure of each would 
reqmre, and accorchng to the estimate and the mus- 
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CHAP YIL ter the money pai<L The Uberahty of Hydep 
beetowed on each of the really Tronuded seven 
rupees per month being one half of the amount 
•which he received — what he gave to those who 
masqueraded for tug honour and profit is not stated, 
but it may be hoped that he did not leave them 
altogether -without reward. The distribution of 
the presents to the ofllcers -was made on the same 
prmciple as the donation to the wounded While 
Hyder "was thus employed, hia faithful brahmin ro- 
mamed at court, sometimes sounding the praises of 
his master sometimes dwelling on the difficulties of 
hiB situation, and urgmg the necessity of mcreasing 
hia force Augmentations were accordmgly autho- 
rised from time to time, and assignments of revenue 
made for the support of the new levies Special com- 
nuasionerewere al wap deputed toTratch the musteiB, 
but the adroitness of Hyder frustrated their vigi- 
lance On ono occasion he performed a manceuvro, 
termed, by a native who witnessed it, **a circular 
muster ” the result of which was, that ton thousand 
men were counted and passed os eighteen thousand 
Hyder contmued to use, and circumstances fa- 
voured his elevation A mutiny broke out in the 
Mysorean army, and ho inis the mstrumont of sup- 
pressmg it. On this occasion ho made the oppor- 
tune discovery that some of tho richest chiefs rrcro 
among tho ringleadera. Their wealth, by a severe 
but necessary act of justice, was declared forfcltcil , 
and it need not bo doubted that tho cofibrs of Hyder 
benefited by this act, ns well tis tho treasury of hm 
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inastei Au opulent chief, named Heni Snig, had chap vii 
been dispatched to collect revenue in Malabar. 

Failing to eflect his object, and entcitainmg a 
rooted dislike to Hyder, now one of the most pow- 
erful jiersons in the couit of Mysore, Hem Sing 
was negotiating to enter the seivice of Tanjore 
While thus engaged, he was unexpectedly attacked 
in the dead of night by a body of about three thou- 
sand men dispatched by Hyder. The chief and a 
large portion of his men fell, and the plundei was 
of great value Hydei presented to his sovereign 
thiee guns and fifteen horses — the lemainder he 
bestowed on himself About the same time, by 
piessing his sei vices on the notice of the couit, 

Hydei obtained the distiict of Bangaloie as a per- 
sonal jaghiie A demonstration on the pait of the 
Mahiattas affoided opportunity for the further dis- 
play of Hyder’s talents for using in the state The 
aimy was oidered to march to resist the incursion, 
but most of the chiefs repiesented that they were 
unable to obey the oider, m consequence of the 
arrears of pay Hydei, who knew that the amount 
of aireais due to the men was vei-y small, liberally 
offeied to become lesponsible for it , he was there- 
upon nominated to the chief command of the field 
aimy The appointment was so disagieeable to the 
cluefs of ancient family, that many of them resigned 
their commands Hyder was successful m reducing 
the Mahrattas to propose terms The payment to 
them of a sum of money, m redemption of some 
districts foimerly ceded m pledge, was one of the 
VOL I 2m 
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CHAP VTi conditions , and Hyder, "witli the aid of hts confi 
dentiol brahmin, procured the means of f nlfiUm g it. 
He then returned in triumph to Senngapatam, where 
he was received ■mth a degree of distmction far from 
usual, and with a demonstration of enthusmsm per- 
haps unprecedented m an OnentaJ court Nunjeny, 
says Colonel Wilks, “paid him the novel comph- 
ment of rifling on his approach and embracing him, 
apparently proud of this pnbho justification of his 
own discemment in the elevation of Hydor ”* 

But neither the warmth of the ministers friend- 
ship nor the favours which he had bestowed upon 
Hyder, precluded the latter from mtngnmg against 
his benefactor Nunjeny had long exercised un 
controlled all the anthonty of the state The Rryoh 
and his family were disgusted by bis arrogance, 
but distrustful of their own power to remove him 
The means were suggested by the widow of a de- 
ceased relative of the royal houso in conjunction 
with Hyder 8 wily brahnun Hydor, it will bo 
justly concluded, was to play an important part m 
the project, and derive the greater shore of the 
advantage m the event of its success, Tho gnovanco 
ever occumng In Oriental armies, of unliqmdatod 
arrears of pay, was to afford tho means of nccom- 
pllshmg the object. Some chiefs were admitted to 
such a portion of tlio confidonco of tho conspirators 
as was necessary to render them proper instruments 
of their wishes, but no more , and their troojw in 
consequence proceeded to Hyder s quarters, and 
• Hiftorfcal Blcetcbcs toI i i«gc 373 
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deiiiaiideci pajuiGnt of their aircais Hydcr, with chap vii. 
great niddness and appaicnt spnpatliy, replied, that 
his OMTi corjis, for which he possessed fixed lesoiiices, 
was regulailv paid, but that he had no concern Mith 
the funds out of which the pay of the rest of the 
aimy ought to be defrayed The applicants then 
lequested thathenould obtain payment for them 
fiom the person nhose duty it was to see their 
claims discharged — that pcison being Nunjeiaj. 

Hyder could not refuse his good offices to jirocuie 
justice to his comjiaiiions in arms, but nothing fol- 
lowed. The "Visits of the tioops weie repeated till 
their patience was at an end ; when they insisted on 
Hyder going at theii head to perfoim a superstitious 
ceiemony called dJnnna, with a "view of extoitmg 
from the feais of Nuujeraj that redress which they 
weie unable to obtain by other means ^ Hyder 

=*■ This IS a Hindoo ceremony, and should be performed by a 
bralimm , hut the mixture of Hindoos and Mussulmen in most 
parts of India has produced, to a certain degree, a mixture of 
customs Nunjeraj was a Hindoo, but Hyder was a Mussulman, 
and m stnetness had no pretension to officiate at aU m tlie cere- 
mony It IS to be presumed that he was regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the discontented troops, a large portion of whom 
were undoubtedly of the same race as Nunjeraj The following 
extracts relating to the ceremony as practised in the north-western 
parts of India are from a paper by the late Lord Teynmouth — 

“ The brahmm who adopts this expedient for the purpose 
mentioned, proceeds to the door or house of the person agamst 
whom it IS directed, or wherever he may most conveniently mter- 
cept him , he there sits down m dhurna, with poison, or a 
poignard, or some other mstrument of suicide, m his hand, and 
threatemng to use it if his adversary should attempt to molest, or 
pass hun, he thus completely arrests him. In this situation the 

2 M 2 
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chap 7II expressed great repagnance, but fear of the mutf- 
neers, or some other motive, mduced hirn to eompljr 
Nnnjeraj had gamed some knowledge of the mter- 
viewB between the dowager and the brahnun The 
presence of Hyder as chief actor m the dAuma un 
locked the mystery, and Nuiyer^ shrunk from a 
contest with a man whose greatness he believed was 
destined to be raised on the rums of his own An 
interview between the late fnends took place, and 
the descent of Nuiyenu from the seat of power was 
arranged The vanquished minister presented him- 
self to the troops, and informed them that the mis- 
fortunes of hifl government had determmed him to 
brahmm feats and by the ngour of the etiquette ^rbioh a rardy 
infringed the unfertimate object of his amet ongbt alio to fest 
and thos they both remam until the ms ti t u tor of the (Qvtm ob- 
tains tttufectuD In this as he seldom makei the attempt vith 
oat resolution to pereev er e, be rarely ftdis for if the party thus 
arrested were to rafTer the brahmin sitting in Jhtnu to peiuh by 
hanger the am vtmid for otct be on bis beniL 

It 11 not nn mrrthy of remark some of the pnndita on 
bang consnlted admitted the vaLdity of sn obLgahem extorted by 
eftama p rovided the object were to obtam a jnst cause or right, 
wickedly withheld by the other party but not othenme Others 
agam rgected the validity of an engagement so extorted unless it 
eboold be sobeeqaently confirmed by the wnter ether in whole 
or m part, after the remoral of the coercion upon him 

In January 1 794 Mohan Ifenreh an Inhabitant of a district 
in the province of Benares, sat down in ihtraa before the honso 
of ioroe Rqjpoots for the purpose of obtaining the payment of 
Inrt, or a chsmteble snbsutence to which he bod a daun and in this 
aitnabon de s troyed hhnself by swallowing poison. Some of the 
relations of the deceased retained his corpse for two days before 
the bottse of the Rajpoots who liras were compelled to forego 
taking snstenance in order to mdacc them to settle the but on the 
heu of the decensed brahnun 
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bow to the (Icciccs of fato; that the Ilajali had chap vii 
accoiding'l}' a«:sinHed the principal direction of his 
o^^l aflaiis, ^^ith tlie expiess vicm of peimitting the 
retirement of liis seivant, that all his aiiangements 
^^cle made for rcndeiing his accounts and resigning 
his ofiice, and that under the'^e ciicumstances it was 
unjust to hold him icsponsible for any pecuniary 
claim upon the Kajah’s ticasury The effect of this 
explanation had not been left to chance Some of 
the soldicis, duly tiained, called out to remove the 
dhmua to the gate of the Ilajah The pioposal was 
receiAcd with acclamations; the steps of the dis- 
contented troops were diiected to the palace, and 
Ilydei, less mivilling than before, was compelled to 
lead them. 

At the palace the business of the scene had been 
pie-aiianged with much attention A messengei 
came out and requested that Koonde Row, the ever- 
active brahmin, might be sent to commimicate with 
the Rajah. The biahmm went, and retmned Avith 
a promise fiom the Rajah to find means of satisfying 
the demands of the troops, on condition that Hyder 
should take a solemn oath to renounce all connexion 
with the usm-per, Nunjeraj Hyder, deeply affected 
by the command to abandon his fiiend, pietended not 
to conceal the pam which it gave him , but he took 
the oath, and theieupon was admitted to an audi- 
ence of the soveieign He returned and informed 
the tioops that to complete the anangements foi 
satisfymg their claims would requue a few days, but 
in the mean time he tendeied his personal lesponsi- 
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CHAP TIL bilitj as secnnty Thjs was readilj accepted, and the 
tnmuJtiioas crowd disappeared To enable Hyder 
to discharge the obbgation thus incnrred, additional 
aasignments of revenne were made to him, and the 
temtones nnder his administration thus came to 
exceed half of the entire donumons of the Rajah 
It was soon after he had reached this elevation of 
power that he dispatched a force to assist the French 
at Pondicherry, as already mentioned * The main 
canse of the precipitate retirement of that force, 
was the danger which threatened his newly acquired 
greatness from the jealousy and discontent of those 
hy whose aid he had acquired it The female con- 
tnver of the plot perceived that the only effect of the 
removal of Nuryer^ had been to invest a more dan- 
gerous man with the same plenitude of power which 
had been exercised by the deposed minister The 
brahmin, who had been appomted to tbe office of 
dewan, began to regard the encroachments of Ins lato 
patron with some degree of distaste The two persons 
who not long before had raised Hyder to his lofty 
position, now conspired to pinch him down, and 
advantage was taken of the absence of a largo part 
of his troops. Hyder was cantoned under the fire 
of the garrison of Senngapatam, with about one 
hundred hoiso and fifteen hundred infantry, and 
notwithstandmg his usual caution, was unsuspicious 
of the storm that was gathormg around him Ho 
was only awakened to a knowledge of it by a 
tremendous cannonade from all the works that bore 
* Sec pages 347 349 
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on ]iis position His first impulse ^vas to send for chap vii 
Ins friend the bralimin — ^lic was infomied that the 
poison whose presence he souglit was on the woiks 
directing the fire of the artillery. The attack upon 
Hydci was to ha\e been aided by six thousand Mah- 
lattas, blit they, “ according to custom, did not airive 
at the appointed time Some communications took 
place between Ilyder and the Rajah’s dewan, and it 
IS said that the biahmin pointed out the way to 
letieat, and left the spot unguaidetl, that Hyder 
might retire in safety. However this may be, 

Hyder did lotiie with his cavaliy and a poition of 
his treasure. His family were left behind, and 
these with the mfantiy and considerable propeity 
fell into the hands of his enemies The soldier of 
fortune was now again thioivn upon the world. It 
would be inconsistent mth the design of this sketch 
to follow in detail his vanous movements, but one 
was too extraoidmary and characteiistic to be passed 
over. Having been defeated by a foice commanded 
by his foiTiiei friend the brahmin, he suddenly pie- 
sented himself alone and unanned as a supplicant at 
the door of Nunj'eiaj’. Being admitted to the presence 
of the letiied mimstei, Hyder threw himself at his 
feet, and m strains of giief and penitence besought 
of him forgiveness All the misfortunes that had 
thionged on Hyder he piofessed to regard as the 
just punishment of his mgiatitude to his kmd and 
generous patron, whom he implored to resume Ins 
place at the head of the state, and leceive his old 
* Colonel Wilks’s Histoncal Sketches, vol i , page 417 
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CHAP vu servant once more under his protection Nnnjeny 
Tvas not Tnthout expenence of the valne of such 
protestations, and of the sincentj of hia friend , but 
he afforded a fresh instance of the influence which 
men's vnahes exercise over their understanding 
He consented to make common cause with Hjder to 
Old him with a considerable body of horse and foot 
■which he had coDected dnnng his seclusion, and to 
give to the man to whose treachery he cwod his 
descent from power all the benefit of hia name and 
influence Hyder made use of the former without 
reserve Some time after his reconcihation ■with 
Nunjeraj being closely pressed by the brahmin 
Koonde Row he forged letters m the name and with 
the seal of his ally addressed to the pnncipal leaders 
in the army of his enemy These referred to an 
engagement ossomed to have been made for the do- 
livery of Koonde Row into the hands of Nnnjeraj 
promised on the part of the latter the re'ward alleged 
to be agreed upon, and mtiinate<l that nothing now 
remomed but for the conspirators to earn it. The 
hearer of these letters was made prisoner os ■was 
intended and hia charge placed m tho hands of tho 
general Tho success of tho forgery "was equal to 
that of Hydors foigncd pemtcnce. Koondo Row 
•was completely deceived, ho mounted his liorso 
and rode at full speed to tho capital, -without doigii 
ing to hold any intercourse -with tho suspected 
chiefe The flight of tlio general under any clrcum 
stances is calculated to spread jmnlc tlirmigli liis 
it -was m this case tho more alarming as 
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tlie cause could not even bo conjectuicd Tlie chap vii 
lliouglitsof GACiy one ■svcic turned to liis own safety, 
and bIicu disiuav and confusion bad attained asufli- 

ft 

cient liciglit. IljdcrfcII upon bis enemy’s aiiny in 
fiont and icar and gained a complete and easy 
Aictoiy 

II} del noM vigoiously applied bimsclf to destroy 
tbo lemnants of tbc royal aimy and to sticngtben 
bis o\ni He ^as soon m a condition to dictate 
teiinstotbe Kajab Tlie aiiangcment actually con- 
cluded gaAO to tbc succc'=«:ful ad\cntuici cvciy thing 
but tbc title of soYcicign Distiicts sutlicient to 
pio-sidc a model ate revenue foi tbe peisonal ex- 
penses of tbc Rajab and Nuiijciaj were icser\ed 
for those pm poses, tbo entiic management of tbe 
lemaiiider of tbe country and all tbc functions of 
go^ eminent weie transfciicd to Hydei Koonde 
Row Mas suiicndered to the conqueioi, mIio im- 
piisoned him in an non cage ' 

Hyder’s honours noM" floMcd thickly upon him. 

For some sei vices rendered to Basalat Jung in tbe 
1 eduction of a small fort, and m consideration of a 
present of no great amount, that potentate cieated 

Before the surrender of Koonde Row, the Rajali and the 
ladies of the palace (mth whom the brahmin appears to have 
stood in extraordinary favour) jomed in entreating mercy towards 
Hyder’s former fnend Hyder answered that he would not only 
spare his life, but cherish him hke a parroquet When afterwards 
reminded of this, he rephed, that he had hterally kept his word, 
and referred m proof to the cage m which the prisoner was con- 
fined, and the allowance of nee and milk allowed for his sub- 
sistence — Wilks’s Histoncal Sketches 
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CHAP TIL Hjder Nabob of Sara, altboogb he had neither pos 
session nor nght m respect to the country bestowed* 
The new Nabob was designated as Hyder Ah 
Bahadur, and thenceforth used those appeHations. 
HaTing asserted his right to the dignity conferred 
upon turn, by reducing the countries from which his 
title was denved, he engaged m an myasion of 
Bednore, for the alleged purpose of restoring to the 
throne a youth who pretended to have been unjustly 
excluded from it. In his progress he rarely met 
resistance, and when so unusual a circumstance 
occurred it was requited by seventy calculated to 
discourage its repetition A hundred men occu- 
pying a small fort ventured to fire on his troops 
They were surrounded and taken, and so for 
nothing occurred which they mi^t not have ex- 
pected , but after being made pnsonore thoir 
tementy was punished by cutting off thoir noses 
and ears, and m this state they were dismissed to 
spread the terror of the mvaders army Four, 
twelve, and eighteen lacs of pagodas were succes 
nvely offered to purchase Hyder s retreat, but m 
vam Ho penetrated to tho capital of the provmcc, 
a place which it is said previously formed a happy 
exception to the common lot of Indio, in having no 
expenence of the hoirore of war Tho palaco and 
treasury were set on fire by their inmates, and tho 
inliahitants of the town flod to tho woods and 
mountains for seennty Tho flames of tho palaco 
were subdued in time to save much that ivns 
valuable to the victor, and tho troops, -cho Imd 
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Ijcgnn to pillage tlie city, were tauglit to respect tlie 
supciior clniiiis of the giant plunderer Mliom they 
soned In a few honis the dooi of eveiy dwelling 
above the condition of a ho^cl nas seemed by 
the official seal of Ilydcr Ah, and lespect for this 
stamp of anthoiity maintained by a suitable gnaid. 
Within the town, which was about eight miles in 
ciiciimfeicnce, wcie stoied the accumulations of 
many ycai*s of extensive and profitable commerce, 
and the most model ate estimate of the amount of 
])lundei leahzcd by Ilyder Ah fixes it at twelve 
millions steilmg This vast tieasme seemed, the 
conqueioi dropped the mask under which the war 
had been earned on, and a<?sumed his natuml cha- 
lactei A foimoi lajah had left the throne to an 
adopted son, constituting the Ranee oi queen his 
guardian dm mg the period of his mmoiity. The 
Midow fonned a criminal attachment, which was 
manifested so publicly as to outiage decoium not 
less than morality, and the young Rajah having 
remarked on her frailty somewhat too fieely, his 
leproofs weie silenced by the hand of an assassin. 
The pei-son whom Hyder had taken under his jiio- 
tection pietended to be the Rajah who had been 
thus lemoved, and asciibed his escape to the meicy 
of the man employed to dispatch him, by whom he 
lepiesented himself as having been secieted during 
five years It is not probable thatHydei Ah evei gave 
credence to the tale, but it smted his pm’pose to af- 
fect belief in it That pm’pose being answeied by the 
conquest of Bednoie, the pietended piince was sent 
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CHAP VII a close prisoner to a fortress a hundred and eighty 
miles to the eastivard of the capital His confine- 
ment ■vras solaced by the company of the Ranee, 
her paramour, and a child, whom they had placed 
on the throne after the murder of its lawful occu- 
, pant Hyder Ah did not eiyoy hiB conquest without 
molestatioiL While Jabonmig under an attack of 
ague, a disorder common m the country a confede- 
racy was formed to dispossera and assassinate Idrn 
It was detected, and three hundred of the conspira- 
tors hanged After this operation, it is stated that 
Hyder Ah s health visibly improved 

Subsequently, Hyder Ah sufiered severelj m con- 
tests with the Mahrattas, and was at length shut up 
within the hues of Bednore He succeeded m ob- 
taining peace on terms not unfavomable, considered 
with regard to his situation, and having quelled 
TunouB manifestations of insurrection, which his late 
nnprosperous circumstances had encouraged m dif- 
ferent parte of his dominions, his restless and aggres 
ave spirit was turned to the conquest of Malabar 
The operations of Hydor Ah were there marked by 
the same character which distingnlshed the course of 
his arms elsewhere — the most odious perfidy, tho 
most oppressive extortion, and tho most intole- 
rable cruelty Ho succeeded m ovcrninning tho 
country and procuring o nominal submission to Ins 
nuthont) after which ho rotumed to Scriugnpntam 
Tlie Rajah had died -while ITjdcr was absent m 
hlalabar, bnt this -was too trivial a circumstance to 
interrupt the conqueror lu his career Ht sent 
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orders for securing the succession to tlic eldest son chap vii 
of tlie deceased piince, Mith as much indiheience as 
if tlie subject of his instructions had been the ap- 
pointment of a domestic servant. On his return, he 
went through the foim of rendeiing homage to tlie 
piisoner, whom he called Ins sovereign; but, at the 
same time, he resumed the districts which had been 
allotted for the support of the llajah, and plundered 
the palace of all the money and ai tides of value 
which it contained So complete was the latter 
operation, that nothing worth cariying away escaped 
the hands of the pillagers, except such of the orna- 
ments of the female inmates as they happened to 
have upon then persons when the cleaiance took 
jilace As the Rajah was now a pensionei upon 
Hyder Ali, his establishments were subjected to 
a rigoious leAdsion, so as to reduce the expenditure 
to the lowest possible amount, and none weie per- 
mitted to have access to the piince but the crea- 
tures of his keeper 

The politics of the Deccan at this period, and for 
some years preceding the return of Hyder Ali to 
Mysoie, present an entangled web, of which it is 
scarcely practicable to render a clear account 

Some intercourse had taken place between Hyder 
and the government of Bombay, which on the whole 
was not of an unfiiendly character On his return 
to Seiingapatam, however, he found the government 
of Madras in league with Nizam Ah against him 
The pnncipal events connected with this alliance 
may be related in a few words , the appropnation 
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CHAP TIL of a Tolmne to the object iFould not afford tho 
means of giving a satisfactory and lucid expoeibon of 
their causes, or of the motaves of the actors engaged 
in them. It may be doubted whether the persons 
then forming the Bntisb government of Madras un- 
derstood their own pohcy, and it is qmte certam 
that to all others it most ever remam mexphcable 
The possession of the districts called the Northern 
Circars was an object, for vanons reasons, desirable 
to the Enghfih, Salabat Jung Nizam Ah, and Ba- 
salat Jung the three brothers who contended for 
sovereigntym the Deccan, had all tendered these 
provmcee as the price of assistance, but a desire 
not to enter into Indian pohbcs further than neces- 
sary rendered the govemmeait of Madras nnwillmg 
to accept the proffered gift from any of them 
In the contest for supreme power m the Deccan, 
the fortune of Nizam Ab finally prevailed, and Sala- 
bat Jnng became his prisoner *■ With tho reigning 
pnnce the Bntish goTemment contmued to main- 
tarn a negotiation singularly vague in its chamctor 
till they were assured that the title of Nizam Ah 
had been confirmed by the Emperor They thou 
ventured to toko an assignment of tho management 
of the Circars from the former on tho terms of a 
division of the profits. When Nizam All concluded 
this arrengomont ho was in fear of tho ilalirattas , 
having concluded a truco with those troublesomo 
* The treaty of Pam condnded m 17C3 recc^niied Salabat 
Jong u the lawful Soobthdar of tho Deccan. He had then for 
abont two yeaia been imprtaooed by hii brother Noam Ali fay 
whom he was cventoally murdered 
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enemies, he proceeded unceremoniously to annul chap vii. 
the agreement with the Enghsh goYemment, who 
patiently subnutted. Negotiation was renewed, but 
without effect, and the coveted districts were com- 
nutted to the charge of a person named Hoossem 
Ah, by whom they had before been rented The 
circumstances m which the countiy had for some 
tune been placed had naturally produced the gieatest 
anarchy and confusion The authority of Hoossein 
Ah was, therefore, httle more than nominal ; and 
to prevent the intinsion of the French the British 
goveinment, in 1765, agreed to aid him in estabhsh- A D 1765 
mg his authority Pail; of the detachment destined 
for this service was sent , the march of the remamder 
was stopped by the advance of Nizam Ah with a 
consideiable force to attack the Nabob But the 
resolution of the invader failed on leammg that the 
Enghsh were preparmg to meet him, and after m- 
dulgmg himself in some plundermg operations he 
lethed, dispatched a faendly letter to the British 
governor, and sent him a present of an elej)hant. 

The letter and the elephant effected their object, 
and the government of Madras proceeded to extend 
their promised aid to Hoossein Ah as if nothing ex- 
traordmaiy had happened. This took place in tlie 
year that Clive last returned to India, and m the 
com’se of the negotiation conducted by him with 
the Empeior he, at the lequest of the Madras au- 
thorities, obtained sunnuds bestowing on the Com- 
j)any the Northern Circars, to be held immedi- 
ately of the impel lal goveinment The sunnuds 
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CHAP TTL 'were transmitted to Madras, but the government of 
that presidency hesitated to use them till Bengal 
should be “ qmet,” unless under Nizam Ah s con- 
firmation of them, alJegmg that it Tvns not material 
to enter on possessioD till the followmg jear as 
Hoossein Ali hud anticipated the revenu&s, and that 
little more could be obtnmod thnn ho bad secured 
to the Company Of the vahdity of the last reason 
for forbearance it is impossible to judge, but no 
difficulty exists Tnth regard to that by which it is 
preceded Bengal had not for many years been so 
“ quiet” os it then was, and the project of calling 
upon a dependent to confirm the giA of ins supenor 
IS too absurd to merit even exposure At length 
A.D i7«, in March, 170G, the government of Madras took 
courage to give pubhcity to the grant from the 
Emperor and General CaJIiaud was dispatched with 
n mihtary force to support the authority of tho 
grantees Still thev could not divest themselves of 
the impression that it was necessary to bccuto tho 
consent of Nizam All They were finally gratified 
by tho conclusion of a treaty by which the occupa- 
tion of tho Northern Circars by the English was 
made subject to the payment of a considorablo tn 
bate one of tbe Circara being bestowed as a jng- 
biro on Bosnlat Jung was not to be occnpieil till 
bis death By tho same treaty tho English Govoni- 
ment became bound to support ^lzam AIi against 
bis enemies, and as, at tho time when it was con- 
cluded It was well understood tliat ho uas about, in 
conjunction with tho Mabrattas, to attack Mysore, 
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tlie caiefiil and sagacious diplomatists who then chap vii, 
admimstered the goveinment of Madias, in their 
anxiety to avoid giving offence, actually plunged their 
countiy into difficulties and dangers far gi’eatei than 
weie likely to he incuned by a bolder and nioie 
consistent policy. 

The Mahiattas weie foremost in advancing to the 
attack of Mysore To stop their piogiess, Hydei 
All gave orders to lay waste the country, to break 
down the embankments of the reseivoirs, to poison 
the wells, to bum the forage, to bury the grain, and 
to diive off the cattle The dieadful devastation 
thus caused did not, however, stop the progiess of 
the mvadeis They advanced to Seia, where Meer 
Sahib, the biother-m-law of Hyder All, was sta- 
tioned with a consideiable foice The Mahrattas 
pioposed teiTUs to this officer, which he accepted, 
and smrendeied, together with his own chaiacter foi 
fidehty, the fort and distiict which it was his duty 
to have defended Alarmed by his defection, Hyder 
Ah had recom’se to negotiation ; and, as the retreat 
of the Mahrattas is always pmchaseable, he was re- 
lieved from then’ presence by submittmg to a con- 
siderable draft upon his treasury 

While the negotiations between Hyder Ali and the 
Mahrattas were going on, the army of Ni^am Ah and 
that of the English were advancing to form a junc- 
tion on the northern frontier of Mysore The junc- 
tion was effected , but, fiom the moment of its taking 
place, the Enghsh commander, Colonel Joseph Smith, 
saw much to excite suspicion Like the Mahrattas, 

VOL I 2 N 
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CHAP vir Nizam Ali was bonght off by Hyder All , and, not 
content with desertmg the English, whom he had 
ensnared to his support, he united his forces with 
those of Hyder Ab in hostihty to them The go- 
Temment of Madras were slow in giTing credit to 
the defection of their ally and their infatuation 
seems to have been unaccountable “Although,” 
says Colonel Smith, ** it was as plam as noon day 
to eveiy person except the conned that ” Hyder Ah 
and Nizam Ah “were preparing to enter the Car- 
natic jointly no measures were talen to establish 
magazmes of provisions in proper places, nor any 
steps to supply our army in time of need * and 
only three days before the invasion actually took 
place that officer was directed to pass to the enemy 
a supply of provifflons, of which his own troops were 
m the greatest wont 

Although Colonel Smith had no doubt of the in- 
tentions of Hyder AJi and the Nizam, his want of 
acquaintance with the country subjected him to 
A.D 17C7 surprise On the 26 th August, some cattle belong- 
ing to the English army were driven off and tho 
cavalry hastily moviug out to recover them, found 
themselves attacked by very superior numbers, who 
charged them into tho very Imefl of tho encampment. 
Tho loss of men was considorablo, and tho loss of 
tlie cattle was a sovero misfortuno to a force vciy 
insufficiently provided with tho necessaries for a 
campaign 

* Letter from Colonel Smith to Lord dirt rtferred to In 
WiQa • Htitorlcttl Sleteho** 
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A corjDS of British troops from Trichinopoly, un- 
der Colonel Wood, was advancing, and Colonel 
Smith’s movements were directed towards forming 
a junction with this body. On his way he was 
attacked, on the 3id September, by Hyder Ah, with 
a large force ; but the attack was ill conducted, and 
ended in the complete loute of the confedeiates. 
Colonel Smith estimated the loss of the enemy at 
two thousand,"^ his OAvn was not more than one 
bundled and seventy killed and wounded. The 
victory was complete, but the want of provisions 
previously felt had been aggi’avated by the loss, 
durmg the action, of the small quantity of rice in 
stole. Apprehensive of another attack while in this 
despeiate condition. Colonel Smith moved with all 
speed towaids Trinomaly, where he amved on 
the day after the battle, his tioops having been 
vuthout either lefreshment or lest for twenty-seven 
hours. Here, on the 8th September, he was joined 
by Colonel Wood. 

At Tiinomaly, Colonel Smith had been led to 
beheve that he should find abundance of stoies 
The expectation was miserably disappointed, and he 
was almost immediately obliged to lemove his tioops 
to the eastward m search of food, leavmg his sick 
and wounded and his military stores m Tnnomaly. 
The enemy made a shew of attacking that place, 
but withdreiv on the return of Colonel Smith, on 
the 14th, with a small supply of provisions These 

* Colonel WiUcs seems to think this rather an exaggerated 
estimate 
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CHAP MI TTere exhausted m two days, and another excnrsion 
for food became necessary Wbde the English annj 
was thus depending for its daily bread almost on the 
chance of the day, the difficulty of procnnng it was 
aggrayated by the rayages of above forty thousand 
horse m the service of the enemy and the suffering 
of want aggravated by the inclemency of the wea- 
ther In these gloomy crrcninstances, a council of 
war unanimously declared their conviction of the 
expediency of withdrawing the troops mto canton 
mentfl, but the authontiee of the presidency refused 
their consent Indeed, nothing but the most dire 
necessity could have justified such a step, but it 
had been well if the government, who insisted upon 
the army remaming m the field under circnmstances 
of BO much disconragement and distress, had made 
some slight provision to render it effective 

The enemy were aware of the distress which pre- 
vailed in the English army, and they deferred an 
attack till the effect of long-contmued and aggra- 
vated privation should increase the probability of 
success Colonel Smith, however, had succeeded in 
discovering some considerable stores of grain which 
had been subterroneously concealed This happy 
accident increased the efficiency of his troops fortho 
A- D 1767 conflict which was approaching On tho 20th of Sep- 
tember the enemy ventured to commence a distant 
cannonade upon Colonel Smith s loft from sixteen of 
their heaviest pieces. Colonel Smith made o move 
ment from his right round n hiU which conccalwt tho 
great body of the confederated army from his view for 
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the purpose of turning or coming m contact with their chap tii 
left The euemj obsei’rmg this movement, and con- 
cluding that it was made in retreat, put their troops 
in motion, foi the purpose of crossing and inter- 
ceptmg the Enghsh column The two armies were 
thus maiching lound the hill at the same time, each 
concealed from the view of the other, although m 
a vei j short space of time their meeting was inevi- 
table When it took place the sm-piise was leci- 
procal The first straggle was for the possession 
of the hill It was secured for the Enghsh by 
the exertions of Captain Cooke, and some locks, 
forming a position of considerable stiength, were 
wrested from a large body of the enemy’s in- 
fautiy When the troops were drawn up m oider 
of battle, the contrast between the numbers was 
striking The Enghsh force consisted of four- 
teen hundred European infantry, thirty Emopean 
cavalry, mne thousand sepoys, and fifteen hun- 
dred exceedingly bad native cavalry belongmg to 
Mahomet Ah. The numbei-s of the enemy cannot 
be ascertained with equal accuiacy, but they have 
been computed at seventy thousand, of which more 
than half weie cavalry These were diawn up in a 
crescent, half encircling the Bntish force, and seem- 
ingly sufficient to overwhelm them The enemy had 
about one hundred piecesof cannon, but notmore than 
thirty could be brought mto action The English had 
about the lattei number, which being steadily and 
skilfully seived, neaily silenced those opposed to 
them The guns weie then turned upon the dense 
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CH AP Y ii and frowning masses of the enemy’s cayalry For a 
few minntes the fire was snstamed with sullen calm 
ness, and the horsemen appeared to be m expectation 
of orders to charge None were giTen — to sit inac- 
tive and unmoved amidst the deadly havoc produced 
by the well directed fire of the English was beyond 
the power of endurance, and mjnads of flying 
cavalry soon covered the field in every direction 
Hyder who had for some time perceived that all 
was lost, now drew off his cannon, and urged Nixam 
Ah to take the same course but the courage of the 
Soubahdor at this moment raged at more than fever 
heat, and he declared that he would meet the death 
of Nanr Jung rather than save his life by dis- 
honoomble flight The advance of the British 
army in hue abated bis energy, and he gave orders 
for the guns to be withdrawn The olopbants bcor- 
mg the women of his establishment were m the rear 
and these too were ordered to turn A soft voico 
from the covered vehicle borne by one of them 
exclaimed, “ This elephant has not been taught so to 
turn, ho follows tho standard of the empire ” The 
English shot fell thick and heavy around, but tho 
fomimne champion of the honour of tho empire 
would not suffer her elephant to bo turned till tho 
standard had passed when she withdrew followed 
by her tram Nizam Ah was less fastidious lu 
reference to such mmuto points of honour True, 
he had invoked tho fate of Nazir Jung m prcforenco 
to dishonourable retreat but within an hour after 
this burst of chivalrous fcchng, ho and a select 
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body of cavalry weie galloping to the westward, the chap vii. 
supeiintendence of the letieat of his anny being a 
duty unworthy of his loyal attention. On the fol- 
lo-sving day the confederated aimy was obseived at a 
distance in full retieat ; but a tiain of foity-one pieces 
of aitilleiy was thought not too far advanced to be 
beyond the possibility of captuie The attempt was 
made, and succeeded. Nme pieces had been taken on 
the piecedmg day, and fourteen moie were subse- 
quently secured. The loss of the English was one 
bundled and fifty men ; that of the enemy was be- 
heved to exceed four thousand. The defeat of the 
allies had the effect of clearing the country of vaiious 
parties which had been employed in lavaging it, and 
had plundered almost to the gates of Madras 

The lamy season approaching, the British tioops 
were withdrawn into cantonments. Hyder Ah, how- 
ever, allowed not any repose to himself or his tioops. 

Having gained possession of Tripatoie and Vamam- 
baddy, two places of inconsiderable value, he pio- 
ceeded to attack Amboor, a place of some strength, 
situated on the summit of a mountain of smooth 
granite It was defended by Captam Calvei-t, an 
officei of distmgmshed bravery. In five days, Hyder 
All had so completely dismantled the lowei fort, that 
it was no longer tenable ; and Captam Calvert, with a 
gai risen of five hundred sepoys and a few Europeans, 
retired to the citadel The native governor bemg dis- 
co veied to be m conespondence with the enemy, was 
placed in confinement, and his men disanned This 
pioceedmg disconceited Hydei All’s plans He still, 
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CHAP vn. however, prosecuted the siege, and effected a prac- 
ticable breach, but, fbrtunatelj for the besieged m 
a part which Avas inaccessible After many abor- 
tive attempts to sorpnee the place, Hyder Ah sent a 
flag of truce to sanunon the garrison, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken of bestowing a flond euloginm on 
the brave defence which had been made The an 
Bwer of the blunt soldier to whom it was addressed 
was, that Hyder Ah hod not yet offered hhn an oppor- 
tunity of deserving the compliment Another flag 
amved, with the offer of a large bnbe and the 
command of half Hyder Ah s army as the price of the 
surrender of the citadel Captain Calvert, in reply, 
advised Hyder Ah to respect the hves of his servants, 
as the future bearer of any similar message would 
immediately be hanged in the breach Hydor All had 
A-D I7fi7 oommenced operations against Ambooron the 10th 
of November His movements had called the Bri- 
tish army from their cantonments , and when Colo- 
nel Smith on the 7th December amved in sight of 
Amboor, he had the satisfaction of perceiving tho 
British flag stillflying there The government marked 
their approbation of tho conduct of tbo gnmson, by 
directing the rock of Amboor to bo borne upon their 
colours.* 

On the approach of tho British army Hydor All 

* Wilka J Hiltoncal Sketehet vol ii pege 45 It u » lament 
able fact tbwt Captam Cahnt, wbtwc conduct on tbla and other 
occationi received aa It deferred, the public approbation of hia 
goremment, waa aubaeqoently bronght to a court martial and 
coorfcted of defrmudmg the Company by fil« rttum 
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retired, followed by Colonel Smith, when that officer 
was not compelled to halt by the want of proYi- 
sions Colonel Wood, who had advanced from Tri- 
chmopoly, joined Colonel Smith, without an effort 
on the pait of the enemy to pi event it Hydei Ah, 
however, made some occasional demonstrations of ac- 
tivity He moved in person with four thousand horse, 
two thousand foot, and five guns, to attack a con- 
voy, under Major Fitzgeiald, at the pass of Smgai- 
petta The obj'ect of the movement was discovered 
in tune to admit of strengthemng the Enghsh force, 
and the attack failed. At the close of the year, he 
ascended the Ghauts with his numerous force, havmg 
left a body of cavalry to watch and annoy the British 
army At this tune the Enghsh foice, having been 
two days without rations, was compelled to move m 
an opposite duection m quest of supphes 

Depressed by the reverses which had attended 
his arms, and alarmed by an expedition dispatched 
from Bengal, which threatened the safety of Hy- 
dei abad, Nizam All had, early in the month of 
December, opened a secret commumcation with 
Colonel Smith In the department of mtelhgence, 
the arrangements of Hyder Ah weie peifect, and 
he was soon appiized of what had taken place In- 
timating to Nizam Ah that he was not unacquamted 
‘ with his advances to the Enghsh, Hyder Ah affected 
not to be displeased, but to considerthe step as a neces- 
sary measuie of the temponzmg pohcy it was desu- 
able to maintain, till a favourable opportunity should 
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cu vr > n nrisoforroimltin£r tlicAriwiilmnu intoroels m slrcnjrtli 
millioiuif fo oxjipl fho iiindcla fmm tlio Dcoraii 
Ho aujrgoated liow\or tlic PX]K'(lion('^ of gpjmra- 
tioEf the t\TO nnuiea Nixniu AH imimMlmttl} netod 
on the siipgwtlon 1>\ moHiit; to the iiortlovanl nud 
on the anuic dti\ ho sent nn oflleor oi'cnl^ to tho 
] nplidi ctnuji Coloiiot Sniitli rccoiiimoudcHt n nils 
fiou to the firoatdeue) nnd iwiitunlh n trmt\ wna 
conchuUnl toMhuh tho IsntioK Jlnhomit AH, vna 
nlao (i i>art\ Tho wnkiioss of the ponniinmt of 
Jlndnia wns hon' npiin MSildo for nftor the' Imd 
itHlucod th(. ir «. m n" to mo for iieniH tho' ooiiR iit- 
'xl to liooomo Ilia miminl tnlmlnrioa to >io iiieon«i- 
donit'lo ninotint On tho other hand IJider Ali 'ms 
duiouuee<I as a uW mul an imir]>er and asajnst 
lumialmnut of hia inMooda. tho dewami' of M'>oro 
"■aa trauffirred to tho hiiphah mion tlu ovo eoiuH- 
tion' of eonquennir tho comitr' and rvnd'riiigto 
Ninim \li a largo additional tnhiiti 

The «ituatiou oflt'iKr \hhnd temutoil some of tho 
Jlaliliar chkf* to inako nn oflort to thron oil hi' 
'I'ki and thopo'ommont ofHoinl'a' had fitted out a 
fonuuhhIoixiKHHtlonnpamit him Jlangalon Ik tug 
lift "ith an ni'ottholi nf garrium fill into tho hniiiN 
of tin hnghdi "ithont mat! rial roKidanct and the 
comnniuhrof Ihilir Mia tleit fnnn )i!iim it i< raid 
at the aiipoiiitnunt of a ca'-nln odicor to Ik Iih 
wUKrtor fiimnditvil hi' ihntp. to the Fame iHioar 
Itii'M-arnj Priwj or fortitioil i'Iniid and fomt olhir 
liHeos "xrt nl<o caiduioil but in an nttcini't iii>oii 
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pait of the works of Cananore the English were chap vii 
defeated with considerable loss Indeed then tem- 
poiary success soon deserted them. Hjder Ah not 
only dispatched troops to support his interests on the 
western coast, but proceeded there in person. The 
greatest care was taken to withhold from the English 
foice intelligence of his approach, and by appaient 
mactivity to deceive them mto a fancied security till 
the moment arrived for striking an effective blow. 

Not a soldier of Hyder Ah’s was visible till an over- 
whelmmg aimy, led by himself, suddenly appealed be- 
fore Mangalore early m the month of May. The place ad i 768 
was foithmth qmtted by the English, and in attempt- 
ing to embark the garason in boats, severe loss was 
sustained, through the mismanagement of those by 
whom the operation was conducted. All the aitilleiy 
and stoies were abandoned to the enemy, and what was 
worse, the sick and wounded, consisting of eighty Eu- 
ropeans aud one bundled and eighty sepoys, Avere left 
to their mercy. Little remained to be accomplished on 
the coast, and that httle was soon performed. Hyder 
Ah then proceeded to Bednore, where he had sum- 
moned the principal landholders to meet him His 
exactions had made him very unpopular with this 
class of pel sons, and they had manifested a disposition 
to favour the Enghsh cause to the extent of readily 
supplying the mvadeis Avith provisions. This was 
an offence not to be overlooked by Hyder Ah ; and 
in the punishment which he detemnned to inflict, 
he contiived at the same time to gratify his ven- 
geance and his avaiice He announced to those 
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CHAP yjL Trbo had attended hia anminong that their treason was 
known to hjm, and that he was about to nmt it m 
a manner better adapted to the existing state of his 
afiairs than by sentencing them to death. A bst of 
the criminals was then prodneed and against the 
name of each an enormous fine appeared The 
conduct of Hyder Aha afiaus was marked by 
great precision , for every purpose there was a dis- 
tmet provifflon Among other establishments mcely 
contrived so as to contribute to tbe progress of the 
great machme of his government was a depart- 
ment of torture To this the ofiendere present ^^epo 
immediately consigned, till their guilt should bo ex- 
piated by payment of the sums m which they were 
respectively mulcted. And orders were issued for 
taking smular procoedmgs with regard to those 
whose fears had kept them away 

With the Malabar chiefe Hyder All adopted dif- 
ferent means, but not less characteristic, nor less 
conducive to his mtorests. It was intimated to them 
that their Mysorean lord was tired of his conquests in 
Malabar which ho had hitherto found a source of 
charge rather than of profit , that if he wore reim- 
bursed the expenses incurred m thoir attainmont, ho 
was ready to abandon them , and that it was his 
intention that tlio territories of those who refused 
to contnbute to that purpose should ho transferred 
to those who acceded to tho proposal Not ouo 
memred tho threatened forfeiture, andllydcr Alls 
officers retired from Malabar laden with tho ofler 
mgs of its chiefs. 
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So miserably defective were the arrangements of 
the Madras government and then* ally the Nabob 
m obtaining intelligence, that nearly thiee months 
after Hyder All had departed for the westward they 
were uncertain as to the comse he had taken The 
Enghsh aims were, however, successful in i educing 
Eroad, and many places m the districts of ° Bdra- 
mahdl, Salem, Coimbatore, and Dmdigul Colonel 
Wood deemed it practicable to mamtam the coun- 
tries which thus fell mto the hands of the Enghsh, 
by occupymg the passes which connected them with 
Mysore, and these he beheved and officially report- 
ed to be only three Not many days after he had 
made this report he was astonished by the advance 
of bodies of horae by unsuspected roads, and be 
then avowed his conviction that no force could pre- 
vent then’ access through the difficult and secret 
passages of the hills. 

The division of the army under Colonel Smith 
was occupied moie to the northward Kistnag- 
herry smTendered to him on the 2nd May In 
June possession was obtained of the fortress of 
Mulwdgul, m a manner httle creditable to any 
of the parties engaged in the transaction ^ Colar 

* It was betrayed by the killadar A brother of Mahomed 
Ah had married the sister of this person, and the former bemg 
foujdar of Arcot had appomted his brother-m-law to exercise 
under him the fiscal admmistration of Tnnomaly The prmcipal 
was removed from oflSce, and the dependent, to avoid giving in 
his accounts to Mahomed Ah, went over to Hyder Ah He was 
now desirous of a change, and ofiered to betray his trust on con- 
dition that his accounts should be considered closed hlahomed 
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CHAP Yn snrreDdered shortly aftenvards. In July Oosoor -vvas 
tahen, and some other places to the south and -west 
of it, A body of Mahrattas, which had been taken mto 
the English service on the suggestion of Colonel 
Smith, joined in August, On the day on which the 
jnnction was effected,HyderAJi,haTmgretumed from 
his western expedition, entered Bangalore with the 
light troops of his advance He was foiled m an 
attack upon the camp of the Mahrattas, in which 
he sustamed a loss of about three hundred mon 
The lead m the attempt was assigned to the cavalry, 
who were to penetrate to the tent of Moran Row 
and possess themselves of liis head The infantiy 
were to follow and complete the victory which was 
anticipated os the resolt of the attack Moran Row 
no sooner learned that the attack was made by 
cavalry than, to prevent friends and enemies bemg 
mistaken he gave orders that not onoof hismen should 
mount, hut each stand at the head of his horse, and 

All contented btrt there vm ttHl t (Efficnltj — the g»m»on were 
feithfol though their comnundtr \fbb not. It hippened horroTcr 
that tlw HTlidtir had been matmctcd to ndae aa huge a mimbcr 
of recrmti for hia maater e inJantry aa was practicable and to 
gtre apecial cncouragenient to men who had been diroplmed bj 
the EngTiab. The InlUSwr informed hU officer! that be bad 
Bucceeded m obtaining two hundred inch recmita being two 
complete companic* and that on an appointed night they were 
to arrire with thar native officer! At the tpeofied time, a porty 
of F-T igTit h tepoyi appeared aicendijig by a pretcribed route 
wer e led by a European officer Captam Matthew! not 
only dre»ted bnt pamted eo a! to reremble a native At day 
light the wa* thi m vn off and the place wai (otra in the 
poweaalon of the Erglj»h 
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cut down without distinction every person on horse- chap yii 
hack. These orders were strictly executed ^ Fiom 
the inegular construction of a Mahratta camp, the 
advance of cavalry is subjected to numerous impe- 
diments, and confusion soon ensued. It was in- 
creased by an accident The state elephant of Morari 
Row havmg received a wound, broke loose from his 
picquets and rushed wildly thiough the camp. He 
carried with him the cham by which he had been 
attached. This he seized with his trank and hurled 
furiously against a mass of cavalry whichhemet, throw- 
ing them back headlong over a column of infantiy 
who weie behind them. These, ignoiant of the 
cause of the shock, retired in dismay, and before 
Older could be restored, the symptoms of motion m 
the English camp discouiaged a renewal of the 
attack. 

Early in September, Hyder All made a ciicmtous A d 1768 
march in a southern duection, for the purpose of 
cutting off the diwsion of Colonel Wood, who was 
ascending fiom Bdramahdl to jom Colonel Snuth. 

The route of Colonel Wood lay through a long 
defile, and Hyder All had made the requisite dis- 
positions to be prepared to open on his troops an 
enfilading file, on then arnval at a paiticular spot 
favourable to the object The advance of Hyder Ah, 

* An unfortunate result of these orders was, that Captam Gee, 
aid-de-camp to Colonel Smith, who had ndden mto the camp to 
ascertam the cause of alarm, was cut down in the darkness and 
confusion that prevailed 
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CHAP VII as 'well as that of Colonel Wood was reported to 
Colonel Smith by sconts whom he had sent ont to 
collect intelhgence , and the latter officer, perceiv- 
mg that he had tune to anticipate Hydor AJi and 
post his division so as to receive him with advan 
tage, advanced with accelerated speed, and dis- 
2>atch6d messengers across the hillg to nppnze Colo- 
nel Wood of hia intentions. The success of the 
plan was frustrated by Colonel Wood finng a salute 
in honour of tho approach of his coadjutor m arms 
This imprudent mark of respect and exultation 
warned Hyder Ah to retire, and he lost no time m 
acting upon the intanatioEL Colonel Smith gave 
orders for pnreoit, but nothing was gamed by it 
The incidents of war were at this time relieved 
by an attempt at negotiation , but the British an 
thonties demanded more than Hjrdor would yield 
and the only result was that which ordinarily fol 
lows unsuccessful attempts at negotiation — an ag- 
gravation of hostile feebng 

MulwAgul returned mto the hands of Hyder All 
by means simiiar to those by which it was lost to him. 
Colonel Smith had occupied it with a party of hla 
own troops. Two members of conned who were 
with tho army under tho name of field-deputies, 
thought fit to remove them and to supply their 
place by a company of Mahomed AIis troops 
Hydor Ah, by tampering with tho ^lussulmon 
officer m command, prepared tho way for its yield 
mg at once to on apparent snipnso Colonel Wood 
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made a moYement to relieve it, but was too late, chap vii. 
He succeeded in recoveiing the lower fort, but was 
repulsed with loss m an attempt to cany tbe rock 
bj escalade The day after this unsuccessful at- 
tempt a light body of troops appealed in view, and 
then object, it was conjectmed, was to cover a 
convoy for the garrison Colonel Wood moved out 
Avith two companies and a gun to reconnoitre, and 
when at the distance of two miles from his camp 
perceived thi’ee thousand horse followed by a heavy 
column of infantry approaching to sunound hi m 
He gaUoped back to the nearest picquet, and hav- 
ing sent forward oideis to place the baggage in 
safety and form the line, he returned with the 
picquet guard, consistmg, hke the force which had 
accompanied him, of two compames and a gun He 
found the first party completely surrounded, but he 
forced a passage through the enemy and jomed it 
Hyder Ah’s whole aimy, however, appeared on an 
eminence about a mile m front, and the Bntish com- 
mander saw that he had no course but to retreat 
with all speed. He accoidmgly abandoned his two 
guns, and piepared to force a passage m the duec- 
tion from which he had just advanced. His object 
was aided by a battahon detached from the line to 
support him, and which attacked in flank the body 
thiough which he had to pass With some diffi- 
culty the retreatmg force reached a point where 
they could receive fiirthei assistance from the Ime, 
and the battle was mamtamed with vigour, but de- 
cidedly to the disadvantage of the English foice, 

VOL I 2 0 
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CHAP Tii wlio graduallj receded before the well directed guns 
and nnpetnoufl charges of the enemj * The un- 
thToorable circumstances under which the action 
had commenced had never been overcome, and the 
fortune of the day seemed to be irrecoverably lost 
to the English It was retrieved by a stratagem 
The baggage guard was commanded by Captain 
Broohe This officer had sufiered severely m the 
escalade on the preceding day and his strength 
amounted only to four companies and two guns, 

• "nie otraordmKy natnra of tb« grotmd and the amguUr 
arrangement of the combatants an thus grephicsUy described by 
Colonel Wats Hio \7h0Ie extent of tho gronnd which wms 
the loene of the farther opembons of the day coimsted cf a con 
genes of gnmite rocks or rather itcmes of nnequalbeaghti end <£ 
meuicBts, and erery Tsned fiTTQ) from in to sixteen f»t djameter 
scattered, llkethe h^gments of an earilermoid. atirregnhirm 
tcmls over the whole inrfece of the plain. Ohhtjaely to tho right, 
and m the rear of the citnatiao in which the adranced troops were 
engaged, was a smsll oblong fani. skirted at its two e xtr emities with 
animpoetrablemanofinchetiiaies bnt flat and covered with earth 
at the top to a sofficoent extent to admit cf being occupied by 
rather more than one battalias t 2 ie rocky skirts of tlds lull cx 
tcpdwl m a ridge of about three hundred }rerds towards tho plain 
of stones and under its c o re r the Europeans had been placed m 
I f ffr re until tho action should assume a settled form Hitherto 
qmid a mass of cenrr and impediment, winch bodo defiance to a 
regular formation the mterrals bet ween the rocks and sometimes 
thor summitB were occtqned by troops j the smaller openings 
were converted mto embrasures for guns and support succcs- 
MTcly amred from each army to those who were engaged. It 
was a senes of contests for the possession of rocks or tho poel 

turns fanned by their nmoD without any posriHhty of the regular 

extension of a line on either side so that a rock was earocthries 
seen possessed by Mysoreans within the general scope of EngCah 
defence and by the English among the Mysoreans ” 
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hey Avere proceeding in searcli of supplies, chap vii 
[1 the outposts, and commenced a cannonade 
batteiy of tAveh^e of Ins licaAucst pieces, 

12: amons! them those aaIhcIi he had taken 
^lore The cannonade Avas returned by the 
i, and maintained by both sides through 
Lole day At night the enemy appaiently 
, and Colonel Wood resumed his march, but 
Li’cely cleaied the giound on Avliich the fonnei 
took place, Avhen he Avas again assailed by 
! of Hyder All’s infantry, Avhich continued to 
him thioughout the night. In the mormng an 
t Avas made to intersect the English columns, 

3stioy them m detail This Avas fiustrated 
Larch lecommenced, and continued for about 
lies, AA^hen another attack rendered it neces- 

I halt. The conflict thus resumed Avas kept 
some time, Avhen Hyder Ali suddenly Avith- 

Avithout any motive discernible by the En- 
The cause AA^as soon explained, by the aiih’^al 
other division of the English army, noAv com- 
d by Major Fitzgeiald, Colonel Smith having 
ded to the piesidency Maj'oi Fitzgeiald hav- 

II d of the disaster at Bauglore, had concluded 
Colonel Wood’s division Avould be distiessed 
■o visions and equipments Recalhng all the 
iments that could be summoned in time, and 
hng a large supply of rice, he made a forced 

in the diiection in Avhich the suffeimg divi- 
r'as likely to be found, and the sound of the 
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to the exact spot ■where his aflsiHtance ■was re- 
)d Ck)lonel Wood was in such a state of des- 
'ency as, in the eyes of Mtyor FiUgerald, ren- 
J him incompetent to the duties of command , 
the latter transmitted a representation to the 
nander-m-chie^ Ckilouel Smith, of the necessity 
[flfnng the troops under some other direction, 
he recoYery of the lost honour of the army 
nel Smith laid this document before the go- 
ment, and Colonel Wood ■was ordered to pro- 
under arrest to Madras This proceeding 
ors to ha^ve been somewhat harsh Colonel 
d hod displayed httle military talent , but he 
murage approachmg the verge of rashness, if it 
not pass it In his later engagements 'with 
JT Ah this quahty was not momfeeted , but tbe 
i probably was that, like many other men of san- 
3 temperament, he 'was subject, on meeting ■with 
ses, to excessive depression. 

Coimbatore, the English were gradually dis- 
*sed of thoir posts, which appear to have 
arranged with httlo regard to sound mihtary 
iiples. Fuxrul Oola Khan, one of tho ablest 
rals of Hydor Ah, entered the pro^nnco ■with 
1 thousand men and ton guns, and proceeded 
“ously, but cautiously, to effect the object of his 
nco Near Cavenporam ho received a check 
an insignificant force led by a man of very 
bio statiom An English scijcant, named Hos- 
commanded on advanced post of two companies 
one gun in a mud fort, nbich he defended with 
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it tliat entitles In'm to remembrance Report- 
Ins officer the success of his resistance to the at- 
;s of the enemy, he added, “ I expect them again 
iTOW morning in two paities, with guns : I will 
the guns from them, Math the help of God.”^ 
access of the gallant seijeant was not equal to 
hie confidence In a subsequent attack the fort 
sarried, but not until it had become a heap of 
nor then without a sanguinary conflict. The 
f its biave defender is unknown ; he jirobably 
a soldiei’s death on the spot where he had 
unently displayed a soldier’s spirit. Another 
it Gujelhutty was weU defended by Lieutenant 
3WS. It sustained two assaults, in the second 
ich the Enghsh commander fell, and the post 
uTendered. Coimbatoi e and Denaicancota were 
by treacheiy ; and the officer commanding at 
aut was obhged to save himself and his ganison 
massacre by seciet flight In Decembei, Hyder 
ateied Bdramahdl, and the English posts m that 
ace fell Avith the same celenty as in Coimbatore 
iichmg foi the reduction of Eioad, Hyder Ah 
altered an Enghsh party, consisting of fifty 
peans and two hundied sepoys, commanded by 
im Nixon. Two deep columns of infantiy, 
)rted by twelve thousand horse, moved to their 
action. Captam Nixon and his httle force le- 
3d film while the enemy weie advancing, and, 
the latter had anived witlim twenty yaids of 
, gave file. The Euiopeans then lushed foi- 

* Wilks’s Historical Sketclies. vol ii oaire 104 
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T HA-p vTi "ward, and their fifty bayonets spread instant con- 
foBion among the enemy s infantry, who broke and 
fled This, however, was all that their gallantry 
achieved The cavalry of the enemy at the same 
moment charged the sepoys in flank and rear , and 
the return of the killed and wounded of the English 
party included every man, European and native, 
with the single exception of an officer named Lieu- 
tenant Goreham His life was saved by his know- 
ledge of the country langnage, of which in the last 
extremity he availed himself to request tho huma- 
mty of a native of rank Hyder Ah lost no time in 
advancing to Broad , and to make his victory known, 
on amvmg there he sent a flag of truce to request 
the attendance of an English surgeon to attend to 
the wounded prisoners An extraordinary proceed- 
ing followed Hyder All, on learning the extent of 
Lieutenant Gorehom's lingual acquirements, en 
joined him to translate into English a summons, 
demandmg the surrender of Eroad and mvitmg tlie 
commander, Captom Orton, to repair m person to 
Hyder Ah s tent, under on assurance that, if terms 
of capitulation should not be arranged, ho should 
ho at liberty to return. With an infatuation for which 
it is not easy to account. Captain Orton trusted 
tho promise of Hyder Ab • Tho residt will readily 

* Coknel WUla aHodes to n mode of expliiung the condact 
of Captain Orton wbid u almost the only one not deficient m 
probahihtjr He nj*, there u too mnch grocmd for bdicnng 
the report that Ceptiun Orton hiul dined when he rccc i Tcd and 
accepted Urn itrmngc umtation 
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be conjectured Captain Orton was detained, and ch ap v ii 
atiocious as this breach of faith at first appeal’s, 

Hyder Ahwas not without excuse. The officer second 
in command in the English ganfison was a Captain 
Robinson, who had smaendered at Vaniambaddy 
undei parole not to serve again during the war. 

He was now serving, not only to his own disgi’ace, 
but to that of the government which sanctioned 
the dishonourable act. Hyder Ali declared that 
the violation of parole by Captam Robinson ab- 
solved him from observing his promise to pei’mit the 
departure of Captain Oi'ton ; but, as a pi oof of his 
placability, he professed himself willmg, if the latter 
officei would wiite an order for the siuTender of 
the place, to permit the entire gaiiison, with their 
property, to retiie unmolested to Trichinopoly. 

Captam Orton refused — on the following day he 
consented. How the change was effected does not 
appear. “ The modes,” says Colonel Wilks, “cannot 
be distinctly traced, but may well be imagined ” 

That Captain Orton should have walked mto the 
pitfall piepared for Inm by Hyder Ah is astomshmg , 
that he should then have sought to extncate him- 
self by an act which, in the eye of strict mili tary 
justice, merited death, is astomshmg ; and not less 
astomshmg is the fact that Captain Robmson obeyed 
the order extorted from Captam Orton, and sm- 
rendered the place. The garrison were removed, 
not to Trichinopoly, but to Seringapatam ; and in 
a dungeon within that city the lecreant Captam 
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BAP VII Robmson perished This officer’s breach of faith 
afforded Hyder Ah a pretence for a farther act of 
deception- Captain Fassain, "who had resisted at 
CaTenporam till resistance Tvas vam, capitulated on 
condition of himself and his garrison bemg released 
on parole Like the gamson at Eroad, they too 
■were marched to Senngapatam 
-D 1768 Darkly and hea'nly did the year 1768 close npon 
the prospects of the British government on the 
Coromandel coast A few weeks had wrested from 
them nearly all that they had prenonsly gamed, 
and Fozrul OoUa Khan was sent to visit Madura 
and Tinnevelly, while his master ravaged the conn 
try m the neighbourhood of the Cavery, fl amin g 
villages and a flying population every where mark- 
ing his progress The government of Madras 
became alarmed, as well they might, and made 
advances for accommodatioiL Hyder Ah re- 
quested that on English officer might be sent to 
confer 'With him, and Captam Brooke* ■was dis- 
patched thither m compliance "with his wish- Hyder 
Ah expatiated on the aggressions of the English 
and on his own desire for peace , on tho exertions 
he bad made to promote that object, and on tho 
imrcQSonablo manner m which his overtures had 
been rejected , on tho wrongs which he had recoivc<l 
from Mahomed Ab, and on tho cnl effects of that 
pnnees influence m tho councils of tho English 

* Tbe officer ^rbo«o luccestfal ■tfBtngcm u related at pages 
562 663 
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He refen'ed to the advantage of maintaining Mysore chap yii 
as a harrier to Arcot against the Mahrattas, and, 
adverting to a thi-eatened invasion by that po^ver, 
intimated that he could not oppose both them and 
the English at the same time, and that it remained 
for the latter power to deteniiine whether he should 
continue to shield them from the former as hereto- 
fore, or whether he should unite nith the Mahrattas 
for the destmction of the English. Captain Brooke, 
in reply, pointed out the superior advantages of an 
alhance with the English to one with the Mahrattas, 
to which Hyder Ali assented, and expressed a wish 
that Colonel Smith should come up to the army 
invested with full powers of negotiation. Captain 
Brooke suggested that Hyder Ali should send a 
vakeel to Madras. This he refused, on the twofold 
gi’ound that it would give umbrage to the Mah- 
rattas, and that at Madras all his efforts for peace 
would be frustrated by Mahomed Ali. Before 
taking his leave. Captain Brooke suggested to 
Hyder Ah that there was one proof of his friendly 
and pacific disposition which might readily and at 
once be afforded : the discontinuance of the excesses 
by which the country was devastated, and the de- 
fenceless inhabitants reduced to the extremity of 
wretchedness. The proposal met probably with 
all the success which the proposer expected. Of 
friendly professions Hyder Ali was profuse, but of 
nothing more. He answered, that his treasury was 
not enriched by the excesses complained of, but 
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that he had been, compelled to accept the semcea oil 
pome volnntoerB 'whose condnct ho coold not control'j 
The report of this conversation was fonvardocl 
to Madras, and Mr Andrews, a member of conncil, 1 
was deputed to negotiate He amved m the camp \ 
of Hyder All on the 18th of February, and quitted 
it on the 2lBt, with proposals to be submitted to . 
the governor and council ha'nng previously con- 
cluded a truce for twelve days. The go>emor 
of Madras had every reason to desire peace so 
great was their distress that the Company s invest- 
ments were entirely suspended, and it was stated 
that their resources were insuflBcient to carry on the i 
war more than four months longer • Hyder All a \ 
proposals wore, however, rejected and hostihtief/ 
recommenced Colonel Smith who had retnrned to] 
the field ■watched the movements of Hyder All witli) 
unceasing vigilance, and frequently countemctcol 
them With admirable skill The manoeuvres of thi"] 
two armies had brought them about a hundred an( j 
forty miles to tlie southward of Madras, when sue j 
denly dismissing nearly the whole of his infantr j 
tho greater part of his cavalry together with his giuis^ 
and baggage of every description, Hydor Ah 'witl j 
six thousand horse advanced rapidly toirords tlia ^ 
place, and on tho 20tU of March appeared lioforo ^ 
it A small party of infantry joined him on the 
follo'wing daj IIo imracdiatcly caused a letter to 
bo addressed to tho governor expressing a desire 
♦ Sei>aiQto letter from Fort BL Ge o rge 6th March 17CD 
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.0 treat for peace, and requesting that Mr Dupre, chap ^^I 
I niemher of council and next in succession to the 
>hair, might he deputed to attend luni. The chaiacter 
of the man who made this demand, the place from 
which it was made, and the circumstances under 
which he had ainxed there, all contiihuted to secuie 
attention to the message. Mr Dupre proceeded 
to the camp of Hyder Ali on the morning of the re- 
ceipt of his letter, and, after a series of conferences, 
the teims of a treaty were agi’eed ujion. The treaty 
was executed by the governor and council on the 
3id of A pill, and by Hyder Ah on the 4th With ad i 7C9 
leference to the circumstances under which the 
peace was concluded, Hyder Ah may be regarded 
as haHng displayed much moderation. A mutual 
lestoration of captured places was provided for, and 
Caroor, an ancient dependency of Mysore, which 
had been for some tune retained by Mahomed Ah, 
vas to be rendered back After the conclusion of the 
■reaty, difficulties arose from a demand of Hyder 
-"di for the liberation of some pemons kept prisoners 
3^ Mahomed AH, and of the smi’ender of some 
liores at Colar. With much persuasion the Nabob 
was mduced to comply with the former demand, and 
.he latter was yielded by the Biitish government, 
probably because it was felt to be vam to refuse 

Thus terminated the war with Hyder Ah — a war 
needlessly and improvidently commenced, and con- 

^ The history of the war with Hyder Ah is based on a com- 
parison of official records with the well-informed and mmute 
narrative of Colonel Wilks 
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CHAP vn ducted, on the part of the Madras government, ivitLl 
Bmgular weakness and nnskilfhlnesa Its conclnBioDj 
was far more happy than that government had any 
ngbt to expect, either from their own measures or 
from the character of their enemy 
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